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FOREWORD 


A HUNDRED years is a very, very small interv'al in the 
history of the world and in the history of the human 
race. Yet a period of little more than a hundred years 
has seen such changes in the course of everyday life as can 
only be described as a revolution. The beginning of the 
changes is called, in the history books, the Industrial 
Revolution. The result of the changes is that scarcely any ; 
phase of our lives is run in the old grooves. Life, in fact, has 
become more expansive and is scarcely contained in grooves 
at all. 

The peasant has largely left the land to work in towns and 
cities. The craftsman has left his bench for a machine-driven 
factory. Our standards of living have risen; by which we 
mean that our wants and our needs are greater, even though 
they get no fuller satisfaction. We know more and we 
appreciate more, and on an ever-rising scale. 

We know ourselves better and appreciate the mystery of 
human life better, too. Not the least important side of the 
still incomplete social change that has taken place is, in fact, 
the discovery of the human mind. Led by Professor Sigmund 
Freud, who died in exile in England in September, 1939, 
psychologists working in Vienna have applied scientific 
experimental methods to human behaviour and have done 
much to explain to us the springs of human behaviour and 
of human happiness. They have shown, though their work 
is still incomplete, that there is a realm of the human mind 
of which we were all completely ignorant — the unconscious. ^ 
And that in the unconscious are stored forgotten memories 
from childhood onwards, forgotten memories which are at 
work, unnoticed, in our everyday life. 

In doing that, these psycho-analysts — these analysts of the 
human mind — ^have reminded us of the continuity of our 
lives. They have shown us that the seeds of future happiness 
and unhappiness are sown in childhood and adolescence. 
Thus they have emphasized the importance of those forma- 
tive years. They have shown also how defects of character 
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j arise and how they can be corrected. They have shown us 
\ how the healthy mind and the healthy body go hand-in-hand 
V together. 

Thus they have given us a new understanding of the senses 
in which Life is a Great Adventure. All adventure demands 
- a healthy mind and a healthy body of us. But even the 
ordinary everyday business of living is a great adventure now. 
"We know how we grow, mentally and physically, in character 
' and personality. We know how the environment in which 
we are set influences the growth of our characters and 
personalities. We know, too, how we can adapt our environ- 
ment to our own personalities. 

With the fruits of all this research at our disposal in 
simple, understandable language, and with the help of a little 
sound philosophy and of high ideals, human kind has 
rediscovered the adventure of living and can march fonvard 
once again towards unimagined years of peace and harmony 
and happiness. 

The Editor. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MEANING OF LIFE 

“ A DVENTURE,” many people will say, “ is a word which has 
pk lost its significance in the modern world.” “ The 
X ^world,” they will hasten to add, ‘‘ has been explored. 
The heavens have been spanned. The secrets of the universe 
have been revealed. The heart of man has been probed. 
There is no more adventure.” 

It is true of course that many of us are more concerned 
with security in our everyday life than with further progress. 
Our present civilization, it may be, is growin^^old and has 
lost its adventurous spirit. But the abstirmty of the 
statement that there is no more adventure can quickly be 
revealed. 

THERE IS ADVENTURE FOR THE ADVENTUROUS 1 
First of all, a reference to any daily newspaper will show 
that for the adventurous there is always adventure to be 
found. It may be the adventure of sailing alone around the 
world. It may be the adventure of scaling some hitherto 
unconquered peak. It may be the adventure of swimming 
the English Channel. It may be the adventure of conquering 
by kindness the hearts of mankind. It may be the adventure 
of tending the sick on some desert island. It may be the 
adventure of a new epoch-making flight. But for the 
adventurous there is always adventure I 

And just as there are new physical adventures for the 
physically adventurous so the scientist will assui'e us that 
there are unconquered peaks in the world of science and 
unimagined flights of the human understanding yet to be 
made. All our spanning of the heavens, all our researches 
and discoveries have served only to reveal how much more 
we have yet to learn. For the man in the street there may 
be here no more than the thrill of watching the struggle and 
of trying to follow the progress made. But for the trained 
man of science there is the thrill of the very battle itself with 
all its gains and its disappointments. 
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the adventure of living 

Moreover, whether we are taking an active part in these 
adventures of body and mind or not, tJhere is for every man 
and for every woman the adventure of living itself. Science 
cannot tell us with any assurance the origin of life or any 
more than the biological facts of death. Whence we come ^ 
and whither we go are mysteries that have intrigued^ 
mankind for more centuries than pick and spade have yet 
revealed. 

The Venerable Bede likened this life to the passage of a 
sparrow flying from the darkness outside, through a lighted 
hall and out into the darkness again. And in that little 
intervaKbetween darkness and darkness so many things, 
pleasant and unpleasant, happen to us, so much happiness 
and so much unhappiness, so much joy and so much 
suffering, so much health and so much sickness, so much of 
something new every minute, that we can rightly talk of the 
fullness of life and of the adventure of living, even tliough 
our circumstances be the most humble and our life the most 
uneventful. _ 

To many people indeed the adventure of .^'ing is 
sufficient in itself. They find no time (^SSl^nipate the 
meaning of lifetoo. “ You have lost the savour of life,” they 
will argue, “ when you must stop to find a meaning of life. 
Perhaps it has no meaning.” In a sense they are right. 
There is a strain of real pessimism in human nature. Much 
of the most beautiful literature of mankind has been devoted 
to a yearning for a golden age that has passed and for a lost 
paradise 

Doctrines of predestination too have played their 
part, and still play their part, in the history of mankind. 
Belief in luck — no more than a gambler’s optimism at best 
— also has been and still is widely accepted. 

Optimism, it is true, has played a noble part. Perhaps the 
belief in “ progress ” is as old as mankind itself. And 
surely progress means progress upwards, even if we cannot 
comprehend the ultimate goal. Every religion too implies 
a belief in some essential “goodness.” Prophets and 
saviours of mankind have not been lacking, believers in the 
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essential goodness of human nature and in the redeemability 
of mankind. 

The average man and woman, however, has more often 
than not been happier when engaged just in living and not 
in meditation on possible meanings of life. But from the 
divine discontent of both pessimist and optimist has sprung 
for all mankind the wonderful range of human knowledge. 
Living itself has become a science ! Few of us — ^fortunately 
indeed — are satisfied with our lives as they are. Eighty 
years ago. Browning could warn us of the dangers of “ the 
unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” Today there is no reason 
why every man and every woman should not understand 
their own bodily and mental make-up and overcome the 
obstacles in the way of the greatest adventure of all — life. 
The study of the “ meaning of life ” should not interfere 
with the business of living — it should help us with the 
business of life by helping us to understand ourselves better 
and to understand the purpose of life and our purpose in life. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 

There are, in fact, three senses in which the question 
“ What is the meaning of life?” can be asked. Many of the 
greatest thinkers human kind has produced have been 
concerned to find a significance in the scheme of the 
universe, to explain the existence and purpose of life and in 
particular to elucidate man’s place and purpose. Theirs is 
an objective study and the philosopher who makes it his 
concern does and must take into account the work of the 
scientists who supply him with the material which he 
endeavours to interpret. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNIVERSE TO MAN 

For the individual man and woman, on the other hand, 
the question demands a personal and subjective answer. 
For, no matter what the scientist and the philosopher ma y 
say about the immensity of the universe, and the comparative 
insignificance of man, the individual remains the centre of 
his own little universe. He may be aware of nothing else in 
Khe world but he will remain aware of himself. Indeed, he 
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is only aware of anything else at all in so far as it affects 
himself. Had he no eyes to see, the sun might shine and the 
stars twinkle and he be blind to their glory. Had he no sense 
of smell, the sweetest flower that ever bloomed might be 
scentless. Had he no sense of touch, the mountains might 
crush him and he be unaware. Had he no taste, nectar and 
ambrosia would not tempt him to eat. Had he no heart, all 
the world might suffer and he be unaffected. Man is indeed 
tlie centre of the universe as far as he himself is concerned. 
He does not revolve round the sun or spin through space 
with the stars. Rather is he revolved around the sun and 
spun through space, he in himself the heart and core of the 
greatest mystery of all. The question of his significance in 
the scheme of things is of small concern compared with the 
significance of the scheme of things to himself, personally 
and individually. And not merely does he seek a significance 
in the scheme of things but a purpose also and a moral 
purpose at that. Unless it is good or tending to good he is 
without hope. 

THE VALUE OF A GOAL IN LIFE 

Finally, this question, “ What is the meaning and purpose 
of life?” merges into the more practical question, “ What is 
my purpose or aim in life?” The objective study of the 
significance or purpose of life in the scheme of things is of 
interest to comparatively few people. Every one, on the 
other hand, has his own private “ philosophy of life,” a sort 
of moral code by which he or she unconsciously, directs his 
everyday actions, even though it may be never expressed in 
words, r, 

Eveiy one should have an aim or goal in life, too. 
For it is only by having a definite aim or goal in life that 
any oneman hope to get the utmost satisfaction out of living. 
Then only will the successes and failures in life be seen in 
their leal proportion — and the successes by being consciously 
pursued will outweigh the failures. Thus only will the 
faculties of body and soul be fully exercised and a harvest 
be reaped in proportion to the worthiness and suitability of 
the sowing and the intensity of the cultivation. 
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THE QUESTIONS AND THE ANSWERS 

There are then three questions asked and three questions 
to answer; “ What is the significance of life and of man in 
the scheme of things?” “ What is the significance of the 
scheme of things to me personally? — What does it all mean 
to me personally? By what rules do I, should I, guide my 
own life?” and “ What is my aim or goal in life?” 

It would be idle to pretend there is only one answer to any 
or all of these questions. Idle because in different parts of 
the globe men and women obviously find different answers 
— and live happily though they set their courses by different 
stars. There have been times when a certainty of belief and 
an intolerance of everything else has led to crusades and to 
persecution. Today, though no less sure of themselves, the 
people of the world are more apt to regard the individual’s 
personal answer as a personal answer and to respect a sincere 
difference of outlook. We are today more concerned than 
ever to understand how another’s attitude towards life is 
determined and how his behaviour results from his attitude 
towards life. We are concerned, too, to understand our own 
attitude towards life, to understand how our own conduct 
results from it and to guide ourselves by a more certain 
understanding of ourselves. A more perfect understanding 
of ourselves will help us to understand others, too. 

There are, broadly speaking, four sources from which we 
derive answers or material for answers. They are religion, 
science, philosophy and psychology. All have a bearing on 
the meaning of life and on the attitude towards life even of 
the humblest person and the person farthest removed from 
their technicalities. 

RELIGION ANSWERS THE QUESTIONS 

The part played by religion in determining the 
individual’s attitude towards life must be obvious 
immediately it is stated. Religion provides an answer and 
religion demands faith. The greater the faith the more 
devout the believer ! But even the unbeliever is influenced 
by the religious beliefs of his community. There have been 
“ atheists ” or deniers of God, in England on occasion, who 
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have practised, believed in and quoted the Sermon on the 
Mount in their everyday lives ! 

There are innumerable religions and sects in the world. 
It may be that' the individual’s religion is the religion of his 
upbringing or the result of his religious intuitions. “ We 
have immortal longings in us,” and which is right and which 
is wrong each man and woman will say for himself in 
accordance with his own beliefs. His idea of the meaning of 
life and his attitude towards life, however, will be largely so 
determined in so far as he is sincere. 

No man can teach another but each man will and must 
know himself and his own beliefs. For religion tells the 
believer the meaning and purpose of existence, and his place 
in the scheme of things. Religion lays down the broad, 
general lines of conduct by which he will live his everyday 
life and in specific matters, like respect for the lives of others, 
divorce, marriage, and intoxicating liquors, may lay down 
specific rules. Moreover, religion tinges for the believer his 
whole attitude towards birth, sex, and death, the most 
profound mysteries of all. Infringement of the religious 
code of the believer entails feelings of guilt. He only can 
be ^ happy who, having a religion, knows what it rightly 
demands of him. 

THE SCIl^TIST OBSERVES FACTS 

The inquisitive afi^tist, observing, measuring and 
classifying facts and deuScing laws of nature, is not primarily 
concerned with the meaning of life. He does, however, look 
at the objective world about him and tries to discover all he 
can about it. 

bir James Jeans has put it as his conviction that ” the 
ultimate realities of the universe are at present quite beyond 
the reach of science, and probably are for ever beyond the 
comprehension of the human mind.” The details of science 
today are, in fact, beyond the comprehension of the 
untrained citizen of the world, but the main outlines of what 
has been accomplished have profoundly modified the 
outlook of every man and woman alive. 

For many centuries, for instance, the scientists and 
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therefore also, the humble citizen, thought that the sun and 
the stai's revolved around the earth. He could see that the 
earth was the centi'e and hub of the universe. Copernicus, 
however, as a result of observation of all the facts, proved 
that the sun did not revolve around the earth at all but the 
earth around the sun. The truth and the apparent truth 
did not agree. The whole world was forced to readjust its 
ideas. The earth was not the centre of the universe. It no 
longer had the significance of the focal point of the universe. 
Perhaps evenman had less significance than he thought. 
Galileo was ^^e^uted for t -^aching the new theories of 
science — so unpalatable were they. 

For centuries, too, the scientists were dominated by a 
mechanical conception of the universe. The universe to 
them was an immense mechanical model built on 
understandable mechanical principles. It was a very 
concrete material world obeying the laws of mechanics. As 
Lord Kelvin expressed it: he could understand nothing of 
which he could not build a working model. 

Civilization, too, had a material background. The rather 
hard materialism of the nineteenth-century business man 
and manufacturer was at least not at variance with fhe 
scientist’s conception of the world even if it was not actually 
conditioned by the scientist’s view. 

SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD 

The scientist today is unable to accept this mechanical 
^interpretation of the universe. In a manner of speaking, 

' the scientist today has destroyed the material basis of the 
universe. Or, to put it another way, science has analysed 
matter, finding first of all molecules which they thought to 
be the final subdivision of matter. The molecules were then 
broken down into atoms and there were found to be .some 
hundred different elements in the material world. 

This again, however, proved not to be the ultimate 
analysis of the material of matter. The scientist has since, 
found that though matter is composed of myTiads of these 
atoms in a very loose sort of relationship with 'each other, 
the atoms themselves are not solid. Each is composed of a 
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minute solar system, having a nucleus at its centre and, 
whirling round the nucleus, one or more electrons. The 
nucleus itself was defined to be a particle of positive 
electricity. 

The structure of matter itself seems to have disappeared. 
The structure of the universe, too, the scientists have found, 
cannot be adequately explained in terms of Euclidean 
three-dimensional geometry which we learn at school. 
They have invented a four-dimensional geometry which we 
cannot understand in any mechanical sort of way. They 
talk today of a universe which is a curved time-space 
continuum. These conceptions of Einstein and his inter- 
preters are quite beyond the untrained mathematician. 
They do affect the man in the street, however, in so far as he 
realizes that the hard, concrete world of his objective 
experience is in reality nothing like what it looks. 

THIS EXPANDING UNIVERSE 

Other scientists, again, talk in terms of an expanding 
universe. One of the points at which scientists tended to 
conflict with many religions was on the question of a special 
creation in which man had a special significance. The 
dif&culty of the scientists was that, according to their 
experience, life always and only originated from life. They 
could find no trace anywhere in the univei'se of life arising 
from non-living matter. This made it difficult for them to 
believe that life ever could have arisen from non-living 
matter. 

The expanding universe, as now understood, has been 
compared to a gigantic soap bubble, the sides of wdiich are 
continually expanding and, so to speak, rushing away from 
each other. It is true that the various stellar systems in the 
universe are rushing away from eadi other at an incredible 
rate. This, as the scientists realize, implies that at one time 
the parts of the universe must have been very much closer 
together than they are today; in fact, that the universe must 
have started at some point in time and space which they can 
almost name. They cannot, however, explain why the 
universe started or hnw - 
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creation is, in fact, at this point not in conflict with the v 
, of science any longer. 

SCIENCE AND THE ORDINARY MAN 

The man in the street is profoundly affected by all 
He may be completely ignorant of the work of the scie; 
but his outlook on life is profoundly modified according 
the emphasis is placed on material things or on spirit 
When the emphasis is placed on the material aspect of 
universe it becomes difficult to find a place for 
unmeasurable thing, the human soul. Now that the sciei 
has, in a sense, destroyed matter, the tendency is to re| 
mind and matter as complementary, as two expressions of 
same thing. Matter now takes on the nature of mind. IN 
and his intelligence regain their pride of place, T 
immeasurable thing, the human soul, again enters into 
picture. The sphitual side of man’s nature is import! 
Though the untrained layman is unaware of 
technicalities of science, he will put less emphasis 
material success as a desirable thing in itself. Perso 
happiness, the development of his personality and the i 
exercise of his spiritual as well as his corporal faculties t 
be his goal in life. 

One special branch of science has helped us in a still m< 
practical sense. That is medical science which, by telli 
us more and more about our bodies and their pro| 
functioning and the cure of bodily ailments, has given; 
all the knowledge for building and maintaining tl 
physical good health which is so essential to our happiiii 
and the achievement of our goal and purpose in life. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF SCIENCE 

It would be true to say that Einstein has been tryirt 
objectively, from within, to tell us what the universe we If 
in is really like. He found that he could only describe it \ 
terms of mathematics. Even if the ordinary man or woma 
could understand the mathematics necessary, still tlj 
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Now the range of interest of science is so wide that few 
scientists have a profound knowdedge of more than one 
branch of science. The discoveries of the scientists in 
individual branches of science have profoundly influenced 
even the man in the street. Though the evidence, for 
instance, for the descent of man from a common ancestor 
with the anthropoid apes has not yet been found, Darwin’s 
theory of evolution by natural selection is now generally 
accepted. The ordinary man and woman recognize their 
distant kinship not only with the other bi'anchcs of mankind 
but also with the whole animal world. 

Yet the ultimate nature of life and of reality are not 
explained by these individual discoveries. It is the w'ork of 
the philosophers to gather up for us all the detailed 
information and to interpret it for us. They have to have 
ail the factual information of the scientists at their command. 
For, if their theories of the meaning of life conflict with 
scientific fact, they have to be correspondingly modified. 

THE PHILOSOPHER LOSES TOUCH 

To a great extent the ordinary man and woman is not 
very interested in the theories of the philosophers. He is 
more concerned with the business of living. The objective 
facts of the scientist are of much greater interest than any 
theories. The coach maker who lost his custom because a 
scientist found out how to harness the power of steam and 
make it drive a train; the coal miner who finds that the 
invention of the petrol engine has decreased the demand for 
coal are concerned with and about scientific fact and 
discovery and invention. They would never be interested 
if . a hundred Leibnizes formed a hundred thousand new 
theories of monads to explain the nature of reality. The 
monads do not either help or hinder him in the business of 
living and they are difficult to understand in any case even 
if he ever hears of them. 

MAN AND HIS “IDEALS” 

The philosopher is inclined to lose touch with the 
ordinary man and woman. Yp^ th 
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which have survived the centuries and influenced every 
The philosophy of Plato has even added a word tc 
English language. Plato, teaching in his school called 
“ Academy,” at Athens in the year 387 b.c., endeavoure 
find a larger and better reality than that which science o 
offer. He believed that for every objective reality t 
was an ideal reality also — and “ idea ” he called it. Hi 
our word “idealism,” and whatever each of us may exj 
understand when we use the word it remains tinged for > 
■with its historical association. When we talk of “ havinj 
ideal ” we may not be thinking of the perfect “ idea ’ 
something in the Platonic sense, yet surely we imply 
there is some objective reality in life which we consid( 
gross I'epresentation which could be perfected — that if 
perfect “ idea ” does not actually exist it is at least woi 
of pursuit and possibly attainable. Even the idea 
“ Platonic love ” is coloui'ed "with this idealism. For sui 
the conception of “ Platonic love ” is nothing more than 
“ idea ” of love purged of carnal and material associatic 

ARISTOTLE, THE PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 

Aristotle has been described as “ the master of those "W 
know.” He followed the scientific method. He beliet 
in close observation of phenomena, whether of matter or 
mind. He aimed at the discovery of pure truth and belie'v 
that his inquiry into practical affairs led to right action. ' 

Aristotle believed that “ the good is that at which ^ 
things aim. All men aim at happiness — happiness is t 
good of man.” That happiness, which he believed to cons 
of a sense of balance and of well-being, could be readf 
along a certain path — ^along the path of the “ mean.” Tf 
“ mean ” was, according to Aristotle, the midway course 
thought and action which betokens a careful consideratic 
of all the factors involved and of all the possible courst 
followed by a sound judgment. ; 


MODERATION IN ALL THINGS 
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information they convey but in the emotional response they 
arouse. They do not tell us a great deal about life but they 
indicate the direction in which its meaning may be found. 

PSYCHOLOGY, THE NEW GUIDE TO LIFE 

From one other source we can derive help in our search 
for a meaning and a goal in life. Religion gives us an 
authoritative, inspired answer to our questions. Science 
analyses the objective world we live in. Philosophy sums up 
the facts discovered by science, unifies their diversity, 
interprets them for us and clarifies the issues. Psychology 
tells us about ourselves and, by telling us about ourselves and 
our own natures, acts as a guide to life. 

The psychologists, even more than the philosophers, for 
centuries lost touch with the world about them. They were 
concerned with the question whether man had a soul and 
the relations between soul and body. It was not until the 
nineteenth century that they realized that human behaviour 
and the human mind were things which could be studied 
objectively and in a scientific manner. 

Their discoveries since then have alone caused a 
revolution in the modern w’^orld. Their studies and 
researches are, of course, very far from complete. They have 
helped in many specific ways but, broadly speaking, we can 
classify them under two headings. They have studied and 
found out a lot about human behaviour, the sources of 
behaviour, how the character, personality and intelligence 
grow up and what the adult character has in it. They have 
also told us a lot about the effect of body and mind on each 
other, the effect of body on mind and character and the 
control of the mind over the body. 

ILLS THE FLESH IS NOT HEIR TO 

The general result of the work of the psychologists, even 
though far from complete, is that we not only understand 
ourselves better, but other people also. We know, for 
instance, that the sources of our behaviour lie not only in 
our conscious minds but in our unconscious also 

Tn_ .1 , . - 
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formed and fixed in early childhood — the child is fa( 
of the man — and for the rest of our lives our behaviou 
conditioned by the influences then operating. Though 
are completely unconscious of it, we have in us a storeho 
of unconscious memories. And this unconscious mine 
continually influencing us in ways of which we 
completely unaware. 

Many of these influences of early childhood are 
harmful to us or detrimental. Normally they are not i 
should not be. When the defect of character caused by 
environment or influences of childhood are detrimental 
our enjoyment of life or our prospects of success, the medi 
psychologist can often help us to overcome it. They h: 
not all got the same technique in curing — there are differc 
schools of thought among them. But they can, and do, he 

OURSELVES AND OUR PERSONAL HISTORY 

Even when the defects of character are not detrimental 
us the psychologist can still help us to understand oursely 
Johnson, for instance, was a reasonably success! 
middle-aged employee in business in the City of Londc 
He lived in a garden suburb and went home in the eveni 
with a monotony that suggested he was in a rut. He h 
served with the same firm ever since he left school and h 
refused chances to secure further promotion by making 
change in his job. He was, in fact, of an essentia] 
conservative nature, disliking change. His consei'vatis 
showed itself not merely in his politics but in his whe 
outlook on life. 

In Johnson’s case this did not matter very much. I 
might have got further in the business world had he be< 
more adaptable to change. Still he had done reasonab 
well. There was certainly nothing in him that demand! 
the care of a psychologist. Yet one day when he was chattii 
to a medical psychologist who lived nearby, he discovery 
the connexion between a lot of things about himself. F 
had been the elder of two children in the family. Tl 
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attention from his parents than before. He disliked the 
change and in his particular case the dislike of change 
became deeply rooted in his unconscious mind. He became 
a life-long conservative. 

Of course a conservative outlook on life is not always due 
to this. There are other influences that can just as easily 
create the same outlook in a young child. It happened to 
be so in Johnson’s case. He was interested and helped when 
he understood himself better. 

THE CRIME AND THE PUNISHMENT 

Sometimes, however, one of these early influences will 
have detrimental effect in later life. A shock in early 
childhood may result in morbid fear in later life. Mucli 
crime, too, has been traced not to conscious ill intention but 
to a defect of character created by circumstances and events 
in early life. 

The immediate result of recognition of this fact is 
amelioration of the penal code. A particular example of 
this is the fairly common case of the person who has ati 
incurable impulse to collect things, in no matter what way. 
Often the things so collected are of no value or are not really 
wanted. Frequently the sufferer is a person of other- 
wise unimpeachable character, of gentle birth and in 
reasonably comfortable circumstances. Not many years ago 
it would have been called criminal tlieft. Little more than 
a hundred years ago such a person would have been hanged 
or transported for life. Today we regard it as the outcome 
of a defect of personality requiring treatment rather than 
punishment. 

It is indeed an undeniable fact that the amelioration of 
the penal code which takes place today is the result not of 
humanitarianism but of the establishment of scientifically- 
proven knowledge about the nature of behaviour. We are 
not quite so anxious to make “ the punishment fit the 
crime ” when the aiminal is really suffering from a curable 
mental illness! It is today far from being beyond the 
bounds of imagination that we may end up as Samuel Butler 
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and our sick people to prison ! For it is quite easily possiblf 
that there are more people who through carelessness are 
personally responsible for their illness than there arc 
criminals personally responsible for their crime. 

WHAT IS NORMAL BEHAVIOUR? 

Normal behaviour can only be understood in the light ol 
a knowledge of the normal instincts and emotions of the 
happy, healthy adult reared in a normal, healthy way. We 
may be born with innate qualities but there is more in the 
human character that is “ acquired ” than people ever 
reali2ed. It is now necessary for the adult to understand his 
own character and how it is made up. In Chapter III of this 
book there is explained how childhood and adolescence, 
the periods of growth, form the personal historical 
background of the adult; in Chapter V, the way a child 
should be brought up if difficulties are to be avoided in later 
life. These are the findings of the psychologists. This is 
part of what psychologists have done to help us in the 
business of living our lives. 

Psychologists have, however, found it difficult to say 
exactly what is normal in character and behaviour except to 
say in the most general terms that it is a state of balance and 
lack of tension. Most of us suffer from some or other minor 
defect of character. Fortunately it does not matter very 
much, and, though the psychologist may tell us it is fixed in 
early childhood, it does not seriously hinder us in the course 
of life. It can also be overcome. 

HAPPINESS AND SAFETY AT WORK 

The psychologists have indeed brought us a message of 
hope. If happiness and well-being are the end of life — and 
surely they must be at least included in our goal even if 
they are not the goal itself — then the psychologists can help 
us. They can help us by helping us to understand; 
ourselves. They can help us recognize defects in our own, 
characters. They can tell us whether the defect matters or; 
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fact, they can and have paved the way for us in every sphere 
of activity. 

They can tell us what occupation is suitable for us and 
what work we shall do most successfully. They call lhi.s 
work vocational guidance. If the work we have to do is of 
a monotonous or repetitive character they can help us to 
reduce the fatigue of it. By reducing fatigue they arc often 
a valuable aid in preventing accidents in dangerous 
occupations demanding carefulness. For instance, they have 
proved that if girls have to select and pack chocolates they 
will do the work most efficiently if the chocolates are 
arranged around them in a pattern and the selection is clone 
to music. The work is then done better and the fatigue and 
the boredom is reduced. This type is called industrial 
psychology. It also investigates the length of time for which 
speed of work and concentration can be usefully maintained. 
It helps both employee and employer. The employer gets 
better work. The employee is happier because the conditions 
of work are consequently adapted to his capacity, his needs 
and his efficient ease ! 

CURING DEFECTS OF PERSONALITY 

We all have defects of personality and of character. Or 
rather, let us say, any man or woman is perfect who has no 
defects. If ancl when they have no seriously detrimental 
effect on us — and that as we have already said is usually the 
case — the psychologist may explain them to us. He will tell 
us they can be overcome and indicate how. 

The first step in overcoming such a handicap in life, 
whether serious or not, is to recognize that it exists and ho^v 
it has been caused. Often there is no further difficulty. The 
proce.ss is called psycho-analysis or the analysis of the mind. 
By revealing the sources of our difficulties it paves the ivay 
for their remedy and often enough actually remedies them. 

For instance, Jane Elliot, who was an exceptionally 
beautiful girl, was greatly handicapped by shyness. In the 
company of other people— and particularly people of the 
other sex— she stammered and stuttered and became silent 
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and friendship. She ivanLed to be married. But her shynes, 
built an insuperable barrier between her and other people 
She ended by avoiding the very people she so much wantec 
to know' and to share pleasures and sorrow^s with. 

INFERIORITY COMPLEXES AND INNER CONFLICTS 

Her story had a happy ending however. The psychologist 
was able to reveal that she suffered from an “ inferiorit) 
complex ” and an inner unconscious emotional conflict. 
She had been brought up wrongly and without understand- 
ing. As a child she had been comparatively plain and had 
been brought up with children older and more advanced 
than herself. She had never been up to their standard and 
they had always teased her unmercifully. She had grown 
up with a fixed unconscious belief that every one else was 
clevei'er than herself, and her mature beauty was no solution 
for these feelings of inferiority. Her early upbringing had 
also resulted in unconscious feelings of fear and guilt in 
relation to sex. There was an inner conflict in her of which 
she was unaware, and which manifested itself as shyness. 

Here is an example — fortunately not too common an 
example — ^from everyday life. The psychologist was able 
to reveal xohat w’^as wrong with Jane Elliot and why it was 
wrong. When w^e know what is wrong and why it is wrong 
the battle is half won. And it was won in Jane Elliot’s case. 

Take another case which recently appeared in the 
newspapers. A young girl of seventeen had attempted to 
commit suicide — she was just rescued from drowning. In; 
a note to her mother she said the world was against her, she. 
could not stand it any longer. She was going to hell where 
she belonged. 

The girl’s name is of no importance. The outcome is, 
however. She told the court when she was on trial for 
attempted suicide that she could not get on with her sisters.: 
A medical report revealed that she was in need of I 
psychological treatment. The psychologist can and will helpi 
her. For a time she has lost her aim and purpose in life.j 
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her meaning. He will reveal and treat the inner conflicts 
which are the sources of her trouble but of which she herself 
is probably unaware. 

SEX AND INNER CONFLICTS 

Mention of sex and inner conflicts brings us to another 
important aspect of the business of living. For sex enters 
into our lives from the very beginning and plays a 
tremendous part from beginning to end. Some people 
claim that Freud has put too much emphasis on the sexual 
side of our lives. They overlook the fact that when Freud 
talks of apparently ordinary actions as sexual and apparently 
ordinary thoughts and speech as having a sexual significance 
he is using the word sexual in a very extended sense. They 
overlook, too, Freud’s claim and his evidence that the realm 
of man’s sexual activities is not susceptible of strict 
delimitation. We say that marital relations are a sexual act 
— that that is sex. But Freud has shown that there are 
many other human actions from the suckling of a baby 
onwards that merge into sex and give human satisfaction of 
the same quality as the full act of sex and that no strict 
delimitation of sex is possible. Sex almost means life and 
life sex. The man or woman who fights shy of the definition 
or of the evidence is probably himself or herself concealing 
an unconscious sense of guilt about sex. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

The proof of the importance of sex in our ever^'day life 
Freud has found in our dreams and in our slips of tongue, 
thought and action. He has found beneath our conscious 
minds, wells of unconsciousness, and the springs of sexual 
life right at the bottom. By examination of this unconscious 
world which guides and determines our everyday thoughts 
and actions, in the light of our everyday slips and of our 
dreams, and by close observation of children, Freud has 
proved that there are periods of sexual activity in very early 
childhood. Sometimes problems of sex arise even at these 
very early stages and should they not be oronerlv 
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the child not grow in a normal manner through the earh 
periods of sexual awareness into the period of sexual latency 
and finally into puberty, adolescence and sexual maturity 
the adult’s later life is likely to be difficult, if not abnormal 

It is in early childhood that feelings' of guilt are establishec 
that may persist through what should be normal, health'; 
adult activity. It is in early childhood and adolescence that 
the seeds of inner conflicts are too often sown. Here agair 
the psychologists have helped by scientific observation anc 
revelation of unsuspected facts. Once we know the fact and 
the why and wherefore of the fact we are in a better positioE 
to direct our own lives and the lives of our children. We 
are in a better position to determine our object in life— 
without a full knowledge of ourselves and of other people 
we cannot lead a healthy mental and physical life. Surely 
to be healthy, mentally and physically, must be good. Surely 
there is no goal in life, surely there is no meaning to be found 
or pursued in life, without mental and physical health. 

THE MIND AND THE BODY 

Besides telling us a lot about the sources of our behaviour, 
the way to overcome defects of character, and how and why 
we should control our emotions, psychology has thrown an 
amazing light on the interaction of mind on body and body 
on mind. Physical ills we now know can cause mental and 
spiritual disturbances. Inner conflicts can result in apparent 
physical ills. The time will come when a course of study 
in psychology and psycho-analysis will be an integral part 
of every medical course, Only a medical psychologist will 
ever be really competent to say when a mental disturbance 
has its roots in the body and when the physical illness has a 
mental cause. 

A few examples will illustrate the far-reaching values of 
the discoveries. We all know now how the glands control 
physical growth. We also know that thyroid deficiency 
results in both bodily and mental deficiency. Medicine cari 
do a lot to rectify thyroid deficiency. We are also familiar 
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birth of her baby, and of exceptional cases of women tvho 
have suffered severe emotional disturbances at the time of tlie 
change of life. Here are recognizable examples of the etfcct 
of body on mind. 

We are not so familiar with the examples of the effect of 
body on character and of mental troubles on the body. For 
instance, Joanna Southcott, a domestic servant and religious 
fanatic of the late eighteenth century, who left a box 
containing her prophecies, to be opened one hundred years 
after her death, announced that on a certain day she wmtld 
give birth to a second Jesus Christ by immacitlate conception. 
She did, in fact, display all the symptoms that accompany 
pregnancy. There -was, of course, no child, and she died of 
brain fever. “ Bloody Queen Mary,” the half-sister of 
Elizabeth, also at one time imagined herself pregnant and 
showed all the obvious signs of advanced pregnancy, though 
in point of fact she died childless. It is, of coiu'se, possible 
that she had an abdominal cyst, but there can be no doubt 
whatever of the possibility of a person worrying himself or 
herself ill, and producing all the normal symptoms of a recog- 
nizable malady though there is no physical basis for them. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS TAKES CONTROL 

An interesting example of the control of the unconscious 
over the body was the case of the soldier who retired from 
battle with paralysis of an arm. It was literally true — 
medical experts were satisfied — that he actually could 
not niove the arm. Psychologists, however, were satisfied 
that his unconscious mind was supplying him with an excuse 
to retire from battle. His arm was not really paralysed at 
all His unconscious mind was controlling his body. He 
was even totally unaware of the control ! 

The effect of body on mind can be illustrated equally 
easily. We have already mentioned the influence of the 
thyroid gland. Physical deformity and illness can also colour 
the mind and the character, though it need not. Alexander 
Pope was a hunchback. There can be little doubt that it 
was this deformity (coupled no doubt with the unkindness 
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attitude towards life and for the bitterness of his attacks oh 
his opponents in his Dunciad. 

Other men have, however, been successful in overcoming 
physical handicaps. President Roosevelt suffered from 
infantile paralysis as a young man, yet he has made himself 
something of an athlete since and one of the most powerful 
influences in the modern world. There seems no bitterness 
or mental or spiritual distortion in him as a result of his 
suffering, but rather a most remarkable humanity. Helen 
Keller was deprived of the senses of sight, hearing and speech 
at the age of one and a half years. As the result of loving 
guidance, she has overcome her handicap, graduated at 
Radcliffe College, and pursued a full and useful life which 
has even included gifted authorship. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THE MEANING OF LIFE 

The sum total of the work of the psychologists is not yet 
complete but it is already formidable. What we are 
concerned with here, however, is not the work itself but the 
way it helps us to arrive at a meaning of life and a purpose 
in life. We can summarize this by saying they have helped 
us to understand ourselves, our characters, our instincts, our 
emotions, our heredity, our environment, our upbringing,' 
and our personal histories. They have helped us to know 
surely what we have in us and what we are capable of. They 
have helped us to understand why we do wrong, when we 
do wrong. And in helping us to do that they have helped, 
us to correct any defects there may be in us. 

Moreover, they have helped us to know what bodily and : 
spiritual health in us is. For those of us wTo say that bodily 
and .spiritual health and happiness is a sufficient thing in 
itself, they are a sufficient guide. For those of us who seek ' 
another goal and purpose in life they are still a valuable help ^ 
in so far as bodily and spiritual health may be essential to ; 
the achievement of our goal. 


THE ORDINARY MAN’S CONTRIBUTION 
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forget the contribution which the ordinary man and woman 
have to make. 

Since the days of real democracy amved the ordinary man 
and woman have been wielding an influence in the 
formation of opinion; although, on the surface, there are 
often few enough indications of this agency at work. The 
Powers That Be are seemingly in charge, and decide the 
thought of the day. But the people are one among tho.se 
Powers, and contribute to the growth of every^day philosophy. 

How can it be otherwise? Democracy, with its 
opportunities for adult education, has given the ordinary 
man an opportunity of overcoming his drawbacks and of 
advancing with the movements of the time. True, there 
have been periods like the Elizabethan, brilliant in some 
respects though it was, when the ordinary man was almost 
without chances except one — physical adventure. But 
the period that followed — the Puritan — provided an 
opportunity for moral adventure, and, however unusual to 
the community, it was freely indulged in, the venture 
element being a marked feature of the Georgian period. 
John We.sley’s rural rides for the Gospel are an example. 

The Victorian period struck the note of progress and 
personal advantage. Life settled down, and adventure 
became commercial in character. The Edwardian period, 
and the second Georgian, were both war-affected, followed 
by painful readjustment. In the period immediately before 
the war of 1939 the social element predominated, and the 
ordinary man and woman in their millions played a vital 
part in it, as in the others that preceded it. 

The intelligence of the average man has been overvalued 
and undeiwalued; occasionally, it has been tlie object of 
careful assessment. The result would be interesting and 
impres.sive if we could agree on a definition of the average 
man’s intelligence. Nevertheless, we do posse.ss a general 
notion of it; and when Montaigne praised some "of the 
common men he had met he contrasted them favourably 
with the masters of the university. A modern philosopher 
like Croce has expressed a similar liking. And Professor 
Macneile Dixon is confident enough to say that “ the plain 
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man, not too fastidious to live with his fellows, is the ideal 
spectator of the troubled scene. For his simple wisdom, 
his untutored soul, his shy, inexpressive intelligence, 
unperplexed by dialectic, unsubdued by failure, I confess an 
affectionate regard.” 

DO YOU ACCEPT LIFE? 

Perhaps the ordinary man and woman has more ability 
for accepting life than those who have had superior 
opportunities; at any rate it can be said that, whether in 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, or Darjeeling, he must accept 
life (existence) as he finds it. Xhere is more in this mental 
attitude than is visible at the first glance. In the university 
classroom for philosophy, the professor is almost certain at 
some time or other to quote the incident about Margaret 
Fuller s message to Thomas Carlyle to the effect that ■ she 
had ‘‘ decided to accept the universe.” And the students 
laugh ! They laugh even more when Carlyle’s comment is 
heard : “ Gad, she’d better ! ” 

The meaning of life has a better chance of disclosing itself 
to the intelligence— even though it be only a partial 
disclosure — ^when the intelligence is not in an obstructive 
mood. To be an Ishmaelite, with the feeling that the hand 
of Fate is against us, and that we are against Fate, is to be 
devoid of ability for exercising a just judgment. To believe 
that the univeise is unfriendly, and that the highest wish is 
the wish not to have been born, is no preparation for a 
competent analysis of life and all that it means to us, 

PRACTICAL WISDOM 

We are not here referring to a practical knowledge of the 
world the kind of thing John Godfrey Saxe had in mind 
when he wrote : — 

“ What the French applaud — and not amiss — 

As savoir-faire (I do not know the Dutch) : 

The literal Germans call it mutterwiss, 

The Yankee gumption, and the Grecians nous-— 

A useful thing to have about the house.” 
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We have in mind those opinions, beliefs, and couviciions 
on important issues which make up a private and unwritten 
creed. And people generally may be said to use aphorisms, 
and mottoes as the form of their day to day pliilosophy. 

For instance, the ordinary man knows that, in sjntc of 
appearances, the mind is the senior partner in tint firm 
called Mind and Body. He is quite aware that a lull let 
through his brain on the battlefield means dcatli. and that, 
therefore, the mind depends on the body. But, during life, 
mind holds the chief command; it is, to use a soldier’s 
phrase, “ H.Q.” — the headquarters of the partnership. y\s 
William James phrased it, “ Truth for each man is what that 
man ‘ troweth ’ at each moment with the maximum 
satisfaction to himself.” He “ troweth ” that success must 
be in the mind before it can take external shape; that feelings 
are more important than thoughts although he cannot say- 
why; that to be happy one must have a number of interests, 
one of which tends to predominate; and that it is natural 
to relate ourselves to the Infinite by giving expression to the 
religious instinct. The advantage of religion, wdrether we 
follow the accepted forms or order our lives by a personal 
creed, is that we have to that extent not only reconciled 
ourselves to life, but are possessed of an attitude of soul that 
is helpful in the higher discernments of meaning. 

ON LIVING UNREFLECTIVELY 

Lowes Dickinson, in his The Meaning of The Good, came 
down to what the Americans call “ brass tacks ”; that is, 
to practical issues. He pictures a certain Audubon who 
exclaims : — 

“ What! Do you mean to say that it is some idea 
about Good that brings order into a man’s life? All 
I can say is that, for my part, I never once think, from 
one year s end to another, of anything so abstract and 
remote. I simply go on, day after day, plodding the 
appointed round, without I'eflection, without reason 
simply because I have to.” 

Audubon is here speaking for thousands of others. They 
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plod the appointed round— unreHectively. But now and 
again something happens that interferes with I'oiitine and 
jostles the mind into lively thinking. A new view appears, 
not always ver>' startling, but providing a fresh approach to 
at least one aspect of existence — maybe it is suffering, or the 
winning of a ^1,000 prize, or a change of employment. 
Whatever it is, it .alters the personal creed favourably, or 
otlrerwise. 

Very often it brings home the real need of understanding 
the purpose of living; of knowdng the true relationship of 
body and soul — the word soul being one ivhich stands for 
mental and spiritual qualities taken together. To obtain 
a perfect correlation betw^een all that is physical and spiritual 
should be one of the highest aims in living; partly because 
harmony stands for happiness, but mainly because it is the 
road to self-realization and achievement. Would it not be 
a better thing for every Audubon in the empire to have some 
dynamic idea which imparted interest and meaning to his 
existence? 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

People in groups, or in national units, have generally 
found it advantageous to live according to the demands of 
a dominant conception. With the Greek.? it was eudaimonia 
—good, in the sense of well-being. Perhaps this idea was 
excessively individual; for the Greeks, .it is said, had no 
word for unselfishness. But it was a shaping ideal: it 
affected the whole life from boyhood until the end. Its 
comprehensiveness embraced the inner life of soul as well 
as all external activities. And, whatever its defects, it made 
a great place for itself in history, and its intellectual vitality 
is amazing. 

The Christian organization of society was based on more 
emotional considerations, at the centre of which is the 
person of Christ. Lecky has declared that as an enduring 
principle of regeneration there has been nothing greater 
than the life of Jesus. And a well-known scholar has told 
us that “ wdrereas God is a conclusion to the Greek, to the 
Hebrew He is a main premise.” He is to the Christian, also 
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— ^all through the record from Apostolic days until now. 
Religion correlated body and soul and related both to the 
eternal. 

At the present moment a change is taking place. Sir R. 
W. Livingstone is of the opinion that “ Christianity, though 
still a living religion, and even with those who reject it, a 
powerful influence, is no longer the creed of Euroj>e, and 
nothing has taken its place.” This view is too pessimistic. 
But there is no doubt that when a man finds the need of a 
new alinement in personal beliefs, he begins to tread the 
road to ancient Athens. Greek realism is in accordance with 
the spirit of the day, and Greek idealism is never in doulit. 
Aristotle, in his Politics, affirms that “ always die better the 
character the better the government.” "i^^as it on that 
passage that Emerson based his saying: “The advent of 
character makes the State superfluous ”? 

THREE VALUATIONS OF MAN 

By this time the reader is probably saying to himself, “ If 
I knew how to begin, and continue, I should like to make an 
attempt to solve this mystery of the meaning of life for 
myself.” Naturally. It is to be a bit of personal researcli. 
Some day he may compare notes with another man who has 
been keen on the same quest ; but for the present the matter 
is a private inquiry. 

As an aid thereto we propose to glance — it can be no more 
than that — at the methods and results of three modern 
critics of life as we know it. We refer to Pi'ofessor W. 
Macneile Dixon’s The Human Situation : Dr. Alex Carrel’s 
Man, the Unknown: and Aldous Huxley’s Ends and 
Means. Professor Dixon writes from the standpoint of a 
literary man who is also a philosopher: Dr. Carrel is an 
experimental scientist, and also an accomplished thinker on 
present-day problems; Aldous Huxley is novelist, critic, 
and philosopher in one. The ages of the three critics are 
seventy-three, sixty-six, and forty-five, thus covering the 
period 1866 to 1939. 

There are peculiar advantages in pursuing a brief study 
of these three authors. They are greatly different in 
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themselves, as men and as writers; and wc arc, therefore, not 
troubled with the sameness wliich arises from conformity 
to type. They have sought the meaning of life in their own 
way and by their own methods — the one sure road to 
originality of conclusion. They have explored the familiar 
regiom of thought, and have also adventured into 
comparatively unknenvn territory; hence their intellectual 
travels have been both extensive and inteu.sivc. and theii' 
travel diaries are ricli in acute reflections. They h;ive 
thought your thoughts and mine many times over; and not 
one of our wondcrings have c.sca])ed them. But. in addition, 
they have sounded depths with which few of us can claim the 
smallest acquaintance. Moreover, they are not dogmati.sts; 
their minds have no closed doors. Surely, then, it is worth 
our while to consider some of their important conclusions, 
especially their deliverances on tlie matter before ns. 

DIXON AND CARREL IN AGREEMENT 

Professor Dixon insists that we must seek truth with our 
feelings as well as our reason; and that the things of the 
spirit must be spiritually judged. " There is no scale in 
physics for determining the value of a poem.” He is disposed 
to agree with Kant that if we could know ourselves and 'our 
environment fully, we should see ourselves in a w'orld of 
spiritual natures, our connexion with which did not begin 
at birth, and will not cease with the destruction of the body. -- 
He often thinks in paradoxes: . . the present life is 

incredible: a future credible.” And he believes that “ the 
world is somehow so made as to suit best the adventurou.s 
and the courageous.” 

Professor Carrel’s book on Man, the Unknoxan, is also a 
survey of the human situation. He would have us accept 
all the realities — material and spiritual. The wiitings of 
Ruysbroeck, the mystic, who wrote on Spiritual Marriage, 
contain as many truths as those of Claude Bernard who 
wrote on Experimental Medicine. We must remember that 
the qualitative is as true as the quantitative. “ Our 
techniques do not grasp things having neither dimension 
nor weight . . . they are incapable of measuring vanity. 
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hatred, love, beauty.” Man belongs to another world as well 
as that of time and .space, and the most audacious adventure 
that one can dare is to seek for that Reality — sometimes 
called God — ^which is jarescnt everywhere. 

ALDOUS HUXLEY AND TAGORE 

Aldous Huxley, in earlier years, advocated certain vie^vs 
which he has now' modified, if not renounced. Today he 
has the same conccj)tion of ultimate Reality as Profe.ssor 
Can'el; but at one period of his career he would have avoided 
such a question as “ What is the Meaning of Life?” because, 
“ like so many of my contemporaries, I took it for granted 
that there was no meaning . . . [ had motives for not 
wanting the world to have a meaning.” That is a fine display 
of intellectual honesty. 

Huxley believes that a man can go on living a life which 
is felt to be meaningless if he has a deeply-loved hobby or 
recreation. And if he has not? Well, then the regime of 
living will begin to pall, and he wdll seek excitements to 
atone for the depressions which assail him. But the real 
remedy is in religion, w^hich is, among other things, a system 
of education for men “. . . first to make desirable changes 
in their own personalities . . . and to heighten con.scious- 
ness and so establish more adequate relations between 
themselves and the universe of which they are parts.” 

It may well be that we shall not all agree to call this 

system of education ” religion, but there can be few wdio 
will quarrel with it as a goal in life. It tells us, too, w'hat the 
individual must do for himself. The discovery of desirable 
changes and the effecting of desirable changes are matters 
foi ourselves alone. Each of us, too, must heighten his 
consciousness for himself. There are many guides. But 
this is a road which we must pursue with personal effort. 

SET YOURSELF A GOAL IN LIFE 

Self-realization, already refen'ed to, is a term which 
conveniently sums up w^hat might be described as the more 
intimately personal aims of a life~the aims that concern 
inward satisfaction more than external possessions or 
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benefits. True, it is not easy to divide an external benefit 
from one that is internal; for even the pursuit of fame cannot 
be enjoyed as a fact outside the consciousness of the 
individual. Evidently the critetion, finally, lies within the 
soul itself. Its preferences, indeed, are a test of character. 

In the light of that conclusion we may enumerate and 
estimate some of the goals which life in the modern 
world has made possible. We cannot do more than use 
all-embracing words; detailed occupations are outside our 
province. Thus the -word work embodies an ideal of action, 
sometimes a wise ideal and sometimes not; for rvhile the man 
who has a pride in the discharge of daily duty reaps an 
inward reward, the other man, who makes himself a galley 
slave for gain, can claim no credit therefor ; he often excites 
pity. 

But rational work was an early pi’escription for the good 
of mankind. Man was, seemingly, banished from Eden, and 
“ cursed ” with work, not so much because he had “ sinned ” 
but because his eyes had been opened; he had become 
self-conscious. Work is the best remedy for introspection — 
in fact, it is the only one for diverting unhealthy attention 
directed inwards. 

Love of poioer is universal; at any rate it is so widespread, 
in every sense, that the lack of it appears to occasion surprise. 
If we could make a trip to the extremes of the four points of 
the compass we should find the urge to power in all its 
possible forms of expression ; political, commercial, social, 
military. Yet only a comparatively few are intensely 
ambitious in this way; that is to say there are not many who 
court superlative power. In between, however, there are 
numerous grades of self-promotion for power purposes; and 
these provide their quota of tragedy and comedy. The 
comedies pass, but the tragedies remain; for the use and 
abuse of the power we get is one of the highest tests of 
character that life has designed. Think for a moment of 
cases you have known. 

The power which “ comes ” to men because they have 
achieved excellence in some calling is the power which gives 
the greatest satisfaction. The world has “ voted ” it, and 
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that is better than power that has been sought for and seized. 

To make a list of goals, and to survey them at our leisure, 
arouses a variety of reflections — sober, pensive, humorous, 
perhaps occasionally resentful. Here is such a list drawn 
up without the intention of following a classified order : Art; 
knowledge and scholarship; home and children; leadership; 
happiness; ideals of duty; character; service; exploration; 
invention, scientific discovery; authorship; psychic research; 
government; teaching. 

The list could be amplified; and if, further, we added all 
the known trades, callings and professions, the magnitude of 
the country’s activities would be evident. Obviously, all 
those above enumerated are desirable forms of action, but 
not for everybody. There must be fitness, which means 
natural aptitude with technical knowledge, also the presence 
of other qualities demanded by efficiency. 

EXAMINE YOURSELF 

Perhaps the wisest thing one can do when contemplating 
a galleiy of pictures illustrating the possible employment 
of time and energy, is to examine oneself and indulge in a 
monologue : — 

“ Does each picture concern me, personally? No. And 
yet h might. Take the first in the list : Ari. What have I 
to do with art— -anything or nothing? Then there is 
ChuTactey . What is my character ? What is my ideal ? And 
Service} ^ Well, my life is one of sendee, consequently I am 
in line with all that the word implies, except that my service 
is not public service.’’ 

“Diplomacy} No, I’m not interested—unless (as the 
master at X— used to tell us) we have to exercise diplomacy 
in everything, and that it takes a lot of time to learn it. As 
for Happiness, ^ I have been told that if we aim at it we miss 
It; and that it is wiser to forget it. Then it ‘ comes ’ 
Leadership does not attract me at all. I am not a follower, 
temperamentally. I am more of an isolationist. Perhaps 
that IS why I ought to give more attention to the notion— 
and the fact of helping others. But confession, they say, 
IS good for the soul, and of all the words that the list contains 
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the one which ‘ gets ’ me is the word Art. No, I’m not for 
painting, sculpture, or any other single art work. What I 
have felt for a long time is this: that I ought to be an artist 
at my job. I want to carry out its duties %vith ever-increasing 
skill and effect — not for reward entirely, but to satisfy an 
inward demand.” 

Thus and thus, in the privacy of the inner life, every man 
has the opportunity of a critical self-inspection. The 
outcome should be a knowledge of his own goal in life and 
a greatly improved sense of direction. 

SATISFACTION AND HAPPINESS TO BE GAINED 

In the Ethics of Aristotle there is a frank confession of aim, 
which, in its directness, is almost startling. In the course of 
the eleventh chapter he says : “ We do not engage in these 
inquiries merely to know what virtue is, but to become good 
men.” Presumably, the author of the Ethics would have 
felt a certain satisfaction in the attainment of such an end — 
in fact the completion of any plan, anywhere, at any time, 
produces a sense of gratification. 

In the foregoing pages we, have ourselves made some 
inquiries into the qualities which lead to the best kind of 
life, “ good living to use one of Havelock Ellis’s phrases. 
And we shall be happy if we succeed. Naturally, the .plan 
will be modified to suit the individual; but it will be, finally, 
a form of self-realization. Mr. Ellis gives us his views on the 
subject in these words: — 

“ Life must always be a great adventure, with risks 
on every hand; a clear-sighted eye, a many-sided 
sympathy, a fine daring, an endless patience, are ever 
necessary to all good living.” 

Agreed. And yet we must not demand too much of ourselves 
— at first. If we do, we shall fail temporarily, and then 
pessimism gets its chance. The Greeks told us about that 
danger. A modest but always progressive aim is best 
because it is safest, and for the same reason, is likely to issue 
in satisfaction. 

Every achievement has its direct benefits but there are 
indirect advantages also. Whether the increased power of 
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reflection belongs to the one group or the other might be 
difficult to decide; but it is there. It keeps the day book of 
events of every kind, and transfers the entries to the menial 
ledgers involved. Some of tliese entries are made 
consciously; others are uncon.scious. Yet the record is sure 
And the mind carries on its psychic book-keeping witli an 
inc ustiy rvhich occasionally arouses a,stonishmenf and 
pleasure. 

More than that, the fruits of reflection are worth 
harvesting, especially if they honestly represent what we 
have wrought out of e.^pericnce, and are thus original, 
there is a peculiar value in personal research, by which we 
mean the pursuit of an investigation without relying on 
an! from other people. Observe the inventor i^ffiose 
discovery has been mechanized and sold to a syndicate He 
may peixhance think too highly of it, but his success has 
given him confidence in himself and his abilities He 
devised his own methods and directed his own research. 

This is the spirit in which we should seek the truths of 
philosophy, and science, and art, and religion so far as they 
concern the object before us. 


irtts VALUti OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE 
In the practical business of living, .self-knowledge must 
have pride of place. Knowledge of others is important 
for without a knowledge of them we cannot hope to live 
nappily with them. But self-knowledge mirst come first 
For m its light only can we begin to know others. 

According to legend, the command '• know thyself ” 
descended from heaven; but according to the cynics it Ins 
not yet reached the earth! That suggests the failure ^>f 
self-knowledge as an art. But we have to know it as a science 
hrst, and for this purpose we must follow a plan of 
self-analysis-a plan which will include all aptitudes and 
tendencies, whether secular, ethical or religious. The 
following classification may be used. It is ‘Tough-and- 
reae y, of course, and you must be prepared to modify your 
judgments of yourself in the light of future close observadon 
youiself. It IS also intemsely personal. No one else can 
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compile it for you. You must be honest with yourself and 
about yourself. No one else need know all the tnuli about 
yourself, but you must knotv. 

Present Physical Qiialities 

(Enumerate good points: weaknesses; dangers: prospects.; 

Present Mental Qualities 

(Best power, or powers; time spent in reading: outstand- 
ing defects; remedies attempted; future hopes.) 

Present Emotional QiiAi.rriES 

(A statement of your emotions and instincts atid (he it 
strength.) 

Personal History 

(Your inherited qualities; early environment and forma- 
tive influences. You may remember a lot. More still will 
be revealed by a close study of what you are now.) 

Moral and Social Realities 
(Personal creed re morals: “I accept . . .” “I reject 
. . .” Social frailties. Failures . . . Successes . . .) 

Commercial Qualities 

(What you know thoroughly: superficially: what you 
believe is your true vocation. Efforts to attain it.) 

The Meaning of Life 

(The meaning of life to you. Your purpose in living. 
Your goal in life.) 

Estimate for the Future 
(In ten years.) 

The one reason why self-knowledge is not as full and 
explicit as it ought to be, is the great difficulty of practising 
it as an art. An earnest seeker after the truth about himself 
may spend hours in self-analysis, writing dovm details of 
qualities, or the lack of them; and yet, at the end, he may not 
be satisfied. Why? Because he does not know himself, and 
■will, therefore, remain a seeker until deeper knowledge 
comes. And when will that arrive? When, after continued 
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self-observation, plus the comments of real but candid 
friends, he has glimpsed his true self as distinct from the self 
he thought he had, or wished to impress upon others. 

There is a danger to be avoided : the danger of an excess 
in introspection. A proper evaluation of (jualities and 
capacities is of real importance; but a series of self- 
examinations carried beyond the limit may interfere with 
that spontaneity and naturalness which contributes to the 
charm of personality. A word to the wise is siiHicient. 

The conscious direction of one’s life is an enteri[)risc 
calling for an intimate acquaintance with one’s self, on the 
ba,sis of some method like that just outlined, but giving- 
special attention to the emotional characteristics. Let us 
not forget that, speaking broadly, the emotions are the 
masters and the intellect the servant. In the previous section 
we have indicated the lines on which one can secure a 
cohesive life. We must notv say a word about taking the 
right turning to find the right kind of work for the 
employment of faculty. There is such a thing as a conscience 
for a career — a conscience which asserts the r-ight and tvrong. 
When Correggio, as an obscure young man, stcwcl in a state 
of exaltation, gazing at a painting by Raphael, he exclaimed, 
“ I, too, am a painter ! ” His conscience tvas calling. To 
neglect it would have been dangerous. It always has been, 
but it has not alu'ays been recognized as a fact until modern 
psychology caused it to stand out significantly. A man who 
was threatened with tuberculosis was suddenly asked to do 
.some work in a copper-artist’s studio. It was the right work 
— the work he had always wanted. And from that moment 
the symptoms of tuberculosis began to disappear. We recall 
Browning’s line ; — 

" A whole I planned.” 

Practical experience is ever driving that fact home. All parts 
should work together in the interests of the complete 
personality. 

THE MYSTERY OF BEGINNINGS AND ENDINGS 

It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that in all our 
efforts to discover the meaning of life one of the greatest 
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difficulties is the mystery which suirounds beginnings and 
endings. This applies to the infinitely great and the 
infinitely little. Hotv the univer.se came into being, and 
what will be its de.sliny, has been the enigma o£ the ages; 
and the origin of life — together tvilh its finale — constitutes 
a further problem which still rc.si.st.s efforts at solution. W'e 
have some knowledge of what goes on between the beginning 
and the ending, for tve ourselves are part and parcel of the 
phenomena. We have to live and work; and every man is an 
authority on his own experience. But of the beginning and 
ending we know nothing. 

The situation may be likened to that of a man who has to 
wait forty-five minutes for a train, and decides to pass the 
time in a local cinema. He enters when a five-reel film is well 
on the way. Rather puzzled, he watches the changing scene, 
wondering what the man with the gun is going to do, and 
whether the woman in the case is preparing poison or not. 
He laughs at the obviously humorous events, and enjoys the 
scrap between two men for the mastery of a car; but when he 
leaves to catch his train the film is still unfinished, and he is 
a stranger to the plot : its beginnings and endings are hidden. 

Our ignorance of the origin and destiny of created things, 
and of our own connexion with them, is being modified little 
by little; but it is still dense enough to affect adversely bur 
efforts to discover life’s meaning as fully as we desire. If we 
knew how and why the universe came into being — af5suming 
that it did have a beginning — ^w'e should soon be on the track 
of its precise significance; and its purpose would offer less 
resistance to our efforts at interpretation. However, we 
must each confess the state of our ignorance, realize the 
nature of our beliefs, and adventure on our ovvm. 

LIFE IS AN ADVENTURE 

We pause at the word “ adventure.” It may offer us a 
partial solution. For life does seem to be an adventure when 
W'e do not study it too closely, and get jammed in its 
interlocking arguments. You do not agree? Think again! 
Grasp the main fact. We did not ask to be born. Existence 
w^as thrust upon us. What could be a more adventurous 
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situation than that? Peter Pan is made to say that death 
would be “an aivfully big adventure.” Could we not say 
the same of life itself? Maybe this feeling of hazardry, with 
the chances jt places before us, is one which helps us to 

think on right lines. Life can be a treasure hunt here, 

there, yonder — hence, never completely aimless or lacking 
in interest. V\^e may hnd beauty — and in a sense that means 
the finding of truth also. The meaningless existence may 
give place to a creed which makes living a fine art. Not the 
cyzd but the pz occss is the thing, say some of our guides. 
“ Work while work pleases you; but the attaining is the 
delight, not the ultimate attainment. If you think of 
nothing but the end, the reaching of it is all feverish unrest 
and toil.” 

ilham Politho, in f'loalvc the Gods, declares 

that “ adventure is the vitamizing element in histories, both 
individual and social.” Mr. Bolitho, as an adventurer 
himself, has evidently specialized in the idea as well as the 
fact; for he adds, “ the life of the adventurer is the practice 
of the art of the impossible.” If we suggest an alteration, 
and make it the “ seemingly ” impossible, perhaps he will 
not object; for it is only to the adventurous (hat adventures 
come. An unknowm Sanskrit author has expressed the 
feeling in these lines: — 

Listen to the exhortation of the claw'n. 

Look to this day! 

For it is life, the ver)' life of life 
In its brief course lie all the verities and realities 
Of your existence : 

The bliss of growth. 

The glory of action, 

The splendour of beauty. 

For yesterday is but a dream. 

And tomorrow is only a vision. 

But today well lived makes every 
Yesterday a dream of happine.s.s, 

And every tomoiTow a dream of hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this day 1 ” 
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HINTS ON THE PRACTICE OF ADVENTURE 

But what of those people who can find nothing in life that 
is attractive, and to whom the dawn is always unwelcome? 

If you find no meaning in life you can put one into it — 
when you know how. In other words, no man’s life need 
be meaningless, even though the heavens were as brass and 
the earth like a lump of lead. He is in a position to impart 
significance, where there is none; and the first step is to give 
his own life a clearly defined aim. Those italicized words 
call for some detailed explanation. The reader’s life may 
be fully organized already, adequately equipped with an 
object in view, and with plans for securing it. What then? 
Just this : he must be sure that his present arrangements are 
sufficient for the purpose of self-realization — which means 
that his intimate ideas for personal progress are becoming 
actual. The adventure of life is taking its intended shape 
and direction. 

When the daily round and the common task are 
insufficient of themselves to give internal satisfaction, a new 
field of enterprise should be found in hobbies and recreation. 
Have we not met men who plodded — yes, that’s the word — 
their eight-hour day in the city put who lived with glory in 
a suburban rock garden which they were enlarging and 
enlarging into greater magnificence? The neighbours did 
not all of them admire the spectacle, but to the creator it 
was almost life itself. And why not? That rock garden was 
his adventure; and, say what you will, there is no “ come 
back ” against a man who all the time registers his vote for 
flowers and beauty. Besides, the appeal to the eye is not 
the whole story. Existence has acquired a meaning and a 
justification. 

AVOID BEING SELF-CENTRED 

But there is a second step. If we study the wisdom of the 
sages in Asia and in Europe, we shall find that one of the 
surest methods of imparting a meaning to life is to serve 
other people. Briefly assemble the evidence. As a principle 
it is as old as the hills — and as eternal. “ The Lord turned 
the captivity of Job when he prayed for his friends.” If you 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PERSONALITY 

S OME things in life are easy to define. For example, the 
little finger of the hand. Early in life the label “ hand ” 
is used to specify a certain part of the human form.. 
Similarly, finger becomes definitely and exclusively 
associated with the human hand. The things themselves 
are essential parts of the normal human being. The 
dawn of consciousness brings with it the beginning of 
comprehension. We use our hands before we know anything 
about their significant use in life. Wlien we learn, through 
imitation and experience, the assimilation of knowledge, 
we never forget. 

Other things in life are more difficult to define. The 
simplest thing can become most complex when there is no 
foundation for clear understanding. To say, for example, 
that human life as it must be lived in the Himal^^ is 
fundamentally different from human life as .it must be lived 
in the Lake District of England is, paradoxically, ‘ taj^te 
the truth and yet to say nothing that has any, practical 
meaning — unless a suitable interpretative key is available. 
The human being has knowledge of human life, but't% 
British human being does not necessarily know anything 
about the Himalayas arising out of persoilal contact with 
them, and book knowledge will not supply the deficiency. 

WHAT PERSONALITY MEANS • 

It is easy to use the word “ personality ” glibly in efforts 
to place, distinctively, a man or a woman in a certain class. 
The very word itself, PERSON-ality is suggestive. Obviously, 
it has reference to the quality or qualities of a person. But 
human qualities are many and varied. There are inherent 
qualities, which are likely to persist, although throughout 
life there can be modifying influences at work. In other 
words, inherited gifts and tendencies have a direct bearing 
on qualities reflected in later life. 
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But inherited qualities are clearly only the raw material 
of personality— the raw material is fashioned by 
environmental and formative influences in childhood, and 
there still remains much that we can do to mould, correct, 
and amend, as we choose, later in life. Let us consider the 
close parallel afforded by purely physical development. 

The athlete, having trained his muscles, attains physical 
prowess if his body is suitable for the training to which 
he has submitted it and the ends in view. He can ruta a 
hundred yards in much less time than the untrained reejuire 
to cover the same distance, or jump a hurdle that is an 
insurmountable obstacle to the untrained. 

The man or woman who has developed mental power by 
successful concentration and appropriate training can solve, 
with facility and accuracy, a mental problem that will 
remain insoluble for ever by the individual w'ho has neither 
concentrated nor trained on right lines. 

Similarly, spiritual qualities impel human beings to live 
life on planes that would be foreign to the nature of the 
physically trained or the mentally developed. The life of 
an aesthete in India is a > perfectly normal life — ^for the 
believer in aestheticism. It would be an intensely abnormal, 
perhaps even an impossible, life for the atlrlete in Western 
civilization who, having deliberately elected to express part 
of himself through athletic channels, tried to emulate the 
self-sacrifices and the prohibitions which are the veiw 
foundations of the spiritually developed aesthete. 

_ By comparing human beings as they live and express 
memselves, the pertinent fact emerges that personality is of 
the indraidual. No two personalities are identical. There 
are similarities, the spirit is the same, but the motive force 
IS different. Personality, in short, is the sum total of the 
luman being in terms of life and of living. It is the totality 
of body, mind, and spirit. It is inescapable and yet its 
possessor need not necessarily be conscious of its quality 


LEARNING ABOUT OURSELVES 

When we begin to look into ourselves we also begin to 
realize that there is much to learn about ourselves. " There 
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is only one thing more obscure than the unconscious,” says 
Professor Archibald Weir in his book entitled Self, “ the 
bourn we infallibly run into however we turn our steps, and 
that is the self, the one thing we know for certain. We Itave 
no idea of self, and can give no description of it, but it exists 
so indubitably that even the subjects of dual personality do 
not pretend to be selfless. All discipline has to be conceived 
of as concerned with the self, and it is only a figure of speech 
which refers to self-denial, self-realization, self-indulgence, 
self-sacrifice, or selfishness, as if distinct entities' were 
involved.” 

One person may be said to have a magnetic personality. 
It was .said of Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
during the intensely critical period of the war 1914-18. 
As administrator, as public servant, as orator, he was 
conscious of it. It is also said of moulders and leaders of 
public opinion in the West and in the East. Mussolini, 
Hitlei , Lenin, Gandhi, Roosevelt, Lord Grey, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Joan 
of Arc, Sir Oliver I^odge — here is a jumble of names of the 
living and the dead, the names of men or women who are 
working and who have worked i.r contrasted spheres of life 
and whose personality has impressed itself vividly on the 
mind and the imagination of people in many parts of the 
world. To many, of course, they are, or they were, names 
only. Photographs reproduced in newspapers or magazines, 
sketches, drawings, paintings, the printed word or the 
photographic record, descriptive or laudatory, build up a 
picturesque reputation which itself may or may not be 
evidence of the truth of the magnetism of the personality of 
each. It is more likely than not, however to be the 
revelation or the expression of a strong personality, and it 
will certainly be in some ways firmly linked with the kind of 
personality that has expressed, or that is expressing, itself 
in human conduct. 

THE HUMAN MIND 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century there has 
been a growing interest in the human mind, what it is. 
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whai it is capable of doing. Personality comes well witliin 
the scope of psychological inquiry and research. As Aldous 
Huxley, a contemporary writer whose tvorks exhibit a keen 
interest in the why and the wherefore of human behaviour, 
has stated in one of his volumes. Music at Night and Other 
Essays, “ The modern emphasis is on personality. We 
justify our feelings and moods by an appeal to the ‘ right to 
happiness,’ the ‘ right to self-expression.’ In other words, 
we claim to do what we like, not because doing what we like 
is in harmony with some supposed absolute good, but 
because it is good in itself. This is a poor justification and 
one which is hardly sufficient to make men courageous and 
active. And yet modern circumstances are such that it is 
only in terms of this sort of ‘ idea ’ that we can hope 
successfully to rationalize our emotional and impulsive 
behaviour.” 

Huxley is one of the writers who question the solidity of 
the foundations on which man is building his organized life. 
He can be cynical; he is certainly sceptical, and he is capable 
of adopting a patronizing attitude towards the “ common 
man.” Is the modern way better than the old, is to know 
better than to fail? he asks'. His suggestion is that perhaps 
“ blind ” religion was a more reliable guide in days of the 
past than is science today. But another writer, Dr. W. 
Tudor Jones, who was trained in theology' as well as in 
philc'sophy, sees the possibilities of great good in present-day 
concentration on the Markings of the mind. He writes in 
Nature, Thought, and Personal Experience: “The great 
interest today in problems of psychology and in its message 
to man is a proof of the possibility of appealing to the deepest 
sides of a man of average opportunities and capacities in a 
way that is scientific and philosophical and in a way, too, 
that will transform human nature and will make it rest on 
proven spiritual foundations. The task is not so hopeless 
as many think.” 

WHAT IS A STRONG PERSONALITY? 

The fact that descriptive adjectives are used in efforts 
that are made to label personality so that its basic quality 
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is iiidicRtcd. is sigriificciTit. "Wc }ic3,r not only of 3 , magnetic 
personality, but also of a strong, a weak, a sympathetic, an 
attractive, a repellent, an understanding, and of many other 
types of personality. These descriptive words are reminders 
of how we make attempts to define human personality. A 
strong personality, it is reasonable to assume, is that of a 
man of strength. The assumption, however, can be 
ei roneous. What may be ' thought of as strength in a 
personality may reflect aspects of strength that are integral 
parts of the human individual who, however, in certain 
relationships, may be surprisingly weak in decision or in 
action. 

Think of the man who attempts — on many occasions with 
success to bluff his way through some situation in order 
to hide his ignorance or his weakness. The bluffer is one of 
the types of people with so-called strong personalities, the 
strength of which, however, is merely superficial. The bluff 
is calculated action that often deceives, but the “ strength ” 
of the personality is a mask that hides weaknesses that cannot 
be part of the make-up of the individual whose personality 
is indisputably strong. 

DEVELOPMENT A PERSONAL DUTY 

There can be nothing static about something that can be 
developed. We are not born with a personality in the sense 
in which we can truthfully say we are born wdth hands and 
arms, feet and legs. The personality ” of the infant is not 
to be included in the same category as that of the virile 
young man or woman in his or her late teens, and the 
personality of the mature adult is again something that is 
quite different. Here, indeed, are three stages as well as 
three ages of human beings, the undeveloped, the 
developing, and the developed, none, however, being fixed 
and immutable. It is this vitally important fact which makes 
it possible for us to mould our own destiny and develop 
along the lines which characterize the “good” and the 
“ happy ” man or woman. 

Must there be development? Why should men and 
women spend part of life in order to expand and to change 
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in ways which are incalculable, or if they can be calculated 
are such that they cannot be proved to be coirect in advance? 
W. B. Maxwell, pondering on life’s complexities for liis book 
entitled Life, furnishes suggestive answei's : “ To develop 
self is a duty that we owe not only to one’s own self, but to 
the rest of mankind also. Nevertheless, all being agreed as 
to this, it is by no means easy to set about one’s life-task. 
Indeed it is very difficult. The more tve ponder the question, 
the more we look into self for direction, the vaguer and less 
substantial become those rules of conduct which in a 
shadowy form have seemed to need only close scrutiny, a 
stylographic pen, and a bit of paper, for I'eduction to plain 
handwriting and thence to the greater clearness of print.” 

MOULDING THE PERSONALITY 

Personality is for ever changing. It is changed in some 
respects by deliberate actions; in others by unkno^vn 
influences that are at work. The attitude that is adopted 
towards life, the manner in which natural aptitudes are 
developed, the tvays in which ability is acc;[uired and applied, 
the rewards of success, the consequences of failure, 
relationships -^vhich are voluntarily created or which are 
inescapable because of the practical affairs of life — these aird 
many other forces in life liave bearings, direct or indii'ect, 
on the development of personality. They must be considered 
in greater detail. 

THE VALUE OF IDEALS 

A philosophy of life presupposes a purpose. George, 
Bernard Shaw when he began his literary career wrote 
novels, the novels of his nonage, he calls them, but quickly- 
turned to the writing of plays. “ I write plays with the 
deliberate object of converting people to my way of thinking 
on matters economic and theological,” he says in effect, and 
in the propagation of his own theories he concurrently 
worked out a philosophy of life, his conviction being that 
the joy to be extracted from living is to live for a purpose 
that is greater than one’s own immediate interest. His 
purposeful writing has been accompanied by the 
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development o£ his own personality, the quality of which 
w^as influenced in the first place by the quality of his think- 
ing, and in the second place by the expression of thought 
in action. Throughout the major part of his life he has had 
basic principles which he has applied with characteristic 
consistency of purpose rooted in strong conviction. 

Wagner was a strong-minded man whose standards in 
some respects were unconventional. He worked for the 
materialization of his dream to create a distinctive music- 
drama form. He used himself to make the ideal the 
practical, and he succeeded. 

Men of science, industrialists, workers in the field of 
religion, and others have been actuated by clear-cut ideals 
which they have endeavoured to transform into the 
actualities of daily life. Their attitude, the point is, 
modifies, develops, consolidates personality. The very fibre 
of life is conditioned by thought-processes and individual 
efforts that are exerted towards the attainment of ends. This 
fundamental fact applies as much to the life of the ordinary 
man or woman — “ ordinary ” is not, of course, used in any 
derogatory sense — as it does to geniuses, creators, and others 
whose life’s work is destined to make a deep impression on 
their own generation, or on subsequent generations, or on 
both. 

To use life with the deliberate intention to achieve 
SOMETHING is, let us say, the first way to develop 
personality. It is not the only way and it is not necessarily 
first in legitimate precedence because it has any superlative 
importance. Undoubtedly, however, the attitude stimulates 
and propels the actions of the individual. 

Diflficulties arise. When we know what we want, we can 
dp our best to satisfy our owm ideals. Self-realization is one 
of the prizes of life successfully lived. But self-realization is 
an aim which needs great thought to understand. It needs 
explaining. Our every action must be justified. 

REALIZING THE SELF 

What is involved in self-realization? Sir John Adams’s 
view is that it “implies the making the best of oneself; 
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bringing ouL of oneself the best of which one is capable. 
Sometimes the same ideal is represented by the term 
self-expression, but this term is not quite so satisfactoi'y. 1 or 
it implies the existence of self already made, and ordinary 
experience shows us that ready-made things are not quite 
so good as things made to order. A ready-made self is not 
so attractive as one in the process of making. Further, mere 
self-expression does not even hint at further development. 

“ Self-realization suggests a goal: self-expression does not. 
The notion of the ideal underlies the concept of self- 
realization. Further, it includes the notion of subordination 
of self to secure higher development for that self. 
Self-expi'ession comes too near what is commonly known as 
self-assertion. There are occasions in life when selFassertion 
is a virtue, but thei'c are more when it is not. In any case, 
self-assertion does not suggest any form of self-denial or 
subordination of the self, whereas in self-realization there is 
often an imperative call to subordinate the self in certain 
directions in order ultimately to raise it to higher levels.” 

INFLUENCES THAT ARE UNKNOWN 

Many influences in life aie inescapable. Possession of the 
right kind of knowledge at the right time, and the intoxica- 
tion of growing power are influences which help to alter our 
character. Freud, Jung, and others whose rvork has taken 
them into fields of deep rescarcli to discover the why and the 
wherefore of human actions, have pointed out that there are 
unconscious influences at work also. We may know nothing 
of them. Nevertheless, they are silent, sometimes relentless, 
workers with us or against us. If the existence of an influence 
is unknown the effects of that influence are much more 
difficult to keep under control. Certain it is, however, that 
influences which are purposively created or which are at 
work unknown to us have bearings on personality and 
development. 

ADOPTING THE RIGHT ATTITUDE TO LIFE 

It follows, logically, that the adoption of an attitude 
‘ towards life is part of a complicated process. Logic, of 
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great importance in a rationalized attitude towards life, is 
not always present, for life in action is often irrational. 
Deliberate actions, worked upon by various influences, 
should, of course, have definite purposes. The criminal, 
the burglar, the enemy of society (except in those cases 
where individual responsibility cannot be fixed upon the 
individual) all have definite purposes, but they are contrary 
to what are commonly acknowledged to be the best interests 
of society. Intense selfishness is evidence of a definite mental 
attitude; so is self-sacrifice. The one is the opposite of the 
other. Both develop and mould personality. There must 
be — or there needs to be — for the working out of a 
worth-while philosophy in action, an underlying focused 
aim supported by consistent efforts to realize it. 

“ There is a class of desires,” it has been asserted, “ which 
can be, and ought to be, disinterested, though, as a rule, 
they are so only in part. The desire of the thinker or the 
scientist for truth; the desire of the artist to see and express 
beauty; the desire of the lover, to give himself to the beloved; 
the desire of the philanthropist or the social reformer to 
devote himself to the service of his fellowmen; the desire of 
the saint to devote himself to the service of God — each of 
these desires is in itself disinterested and, therefore, 
emancipative, and would be wholly disinterested, if self, the* 
self-seeking, self-assertive self, could be kept out of it. How 
hard it is to free even the most disinterested of desires from 
the taint of self, how many are the disguises which self wears, 
how subtly it can insinuate itself even into the holy of holies 
in man’s hearts, each of us knows for himself.” 

USING NATURAL APTITUDES 

These considerations bring us to recognition of the 
existence of natural aptitudes and of the necessity to develop 
them on sound lines by acquiring and applying ability at 
one and the same time. The necessity to develop our 
natural aptitudes will come from an inner urge. Their 
existence we shall know or discover for ourselves. But 
once we recognize special abilities in ourselves we shall know 
no peace or happiness until ihey are developed and used. • 
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Our personality will flower at the same time, for in the use 
of our special alailities we find the highest form of expression 
for our own self. The special ability may be to sing or to 
paint or to draw or to build, to lead or to follow, to build 
a home or build bridges, to tend a garden or to tend the sick, 
to cook the breakfast or to conquer worlds. But if our 
special abilities have no expression our personality will 
wither. Shakespeare without his pen would have been no 
Shakespeare. Raphael without his brush no Raphael. 
Mother without her baby no mother. Child without its 
toys no child. 

Yet soundness of development demands recognition of the 
fact that we each have in us not only special abilities but 
many general abilities also. And life itself should not be 
wholly sacrificed to one special ability. Shakespeare was 
man and lover as well as poet and playwright. Raphael 
excelled in every branch of his art but was exceedingly 
human and beloved of all whom he met. So also the mother 
should be not only a mother but a wife also and whatever 
else she has it in her to be. The full development of the 
personality is aided by and expresses itself in the fullest uses 
of special abilities. But the full development of personality 
is aided also and expresses itself also in the fullest possible 
life. 

The moral value and purpose of such development is an 
arguable matter. Some people will demand it as good in 
and for itself. Others will say that obviously each individual 
ought to make the best use of his aptitudes in the interests 
of the advancement of the human race, but as the 
philosophers have stressed over and over again, the “ ought ” 
is by no means capable of a definitive that is final. Pioneers, 
leaders, propagandists, governments, speak with many 
voices. Religious wars were fought a few centuries ago for 
causes that are disavowed by the successors of those who 
started them. Witches were burned, sheep stealers were 
hung, for “ offences,” crimes against authority, which would 
be dealt with differently and more leniently today. So at 
the same time we must develop our own judgment and 
reach ultimately a knowledge of what is right and good. 
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What we ourselves ought to do to conform to law changes 
rapidly in these days of rapid transition. Men and women 
crossed the main streets of London years ago in accordance 
with whim and fancy. Not to cross at clearly indicated 
crossings tends to become more and more a punishable 
offence. Expressions of life that were unconventional, or 
prohibited, a comparatively short time ago are now per- 
missible and common alike. 

APTITUDES THAT MUST BE DEVELOPED 

The musical genius in embryo “ must ” develop in 
accordance with potential musical genius. The urge to 
create is imperative. On less exalted planes development 
can be, may be, retarded. The necessity for development 
does not exist. Common sense, however, if no higher motive 
in the scale of moral values, may suggest that musical 
aptitude should be developed. In the absence of develop- 
ment, potential value will, of course, remain unrealized. 
Disregard of the musical aptitude in one who is gifted and 
attempts to develop a weaker aptitude, or to discover and 
use an aptitude that it is thought may exist but does not, will 
be waste of effort, a waste of life itself. In all such cases the 
development of personality will be affected. 

Aptitude without ability to give expression to it loses 
some of its value. The musical genius who expresses himself 
by executive skill must have acquired that skill in order to 
bring his genius to full fruition. 

APTITUDE AND ABILITY GO HAND IN HAND 

There can be an aptitude for the acquirement of ability. 
Think of an aptitude for public speaking. An orator is 
born, but unless he has something out of the ordinary to 
express, his oratory will be sound without sense. Even 
orators pi'actise assiduou.sly on the material of their orations. 
Macaulay had both matter and manner. So, too, have l.loyd 
George, Winston Churchill. So had Savonarola, Bishop 
Berkeley, Edmund Burke. In this connexion agreement 
that the matter must go hand in hand with manner is easily 
reached. There must be systematic efforts to acquire an 
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acceptable quality of material for pi'esentation. Then, 
aptitude and ability in combination are judged by the 
relative merits of the results of application. 

To think in these terms is still to have personality in mind. 
The selection of aims itself is an expression of personality. 
Natural aptitude gives quality to the personality, and the 
quality is revealed in ability, how it is acquired and applied. 
“ Knowledge is power ” and much more. It is, in many 
cases, the instrument of the extension of personality. 
Knowledge opens many doors. Increased and increasing 
knowledge is a companion of the self, and self, it will be 
recalled, is the sum total of the self, its mood and its manner, 
its form and its spirit. 

EXPERIENCE AND PERSONALITY 

We reach the stage at which is emphasized the fact that 
just as trivialities, as Dickens said, make the sum of life, so 
everything that has a bearing, direct or indirect, on the 
individual is a force in the development of personality. The 
individual strives to conquer. The outcome is success or 
failure. Success is the reward; failure may be the lesson that 
is much more valuable than any immediate reward. It is, 
indeed, pai'acloxically, the reward itself, tliough it may not 
be recognized as such at the time. The transition from 
weakness to strength, from obscurity to prominence, from 
poverty to wealth, is not always achieved without the 
inti'oduction of undesirable elements into life. Failure may 
be deserved or undeserved. It may also be the starting point 
of real success. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF FRIENDLINESS 

Attitude must be considered again. Attainment of a fixed 
goal may be beyond the power of the individual — unaided; 
help may have to be sought. It may be offered voluntarily. 
Relationships influence tiae life of every person. The miner 
in the coal mine is a member of a community the economic 
interests and necessities of the members of which are similar. 
The nurse in the hospital is there for purposes that 
correspond roughly with those of other nurses. The 
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mobility of labour in many cases is theory that never 
becomes practice. We work and we earn; the two, for the 
vast majority of people, are inseparable. Relationships that 
enter into life by these routes are inescapable. It may be 
impossible, often it is, to escape their influences. 

In these' circumstances there are inevitable clashes of 
personality. Where is the worker who does not admit that 
the personality of an overseer makes for discord or harmony? 
If there is discord, all those Ivho are affected by it are under 
an influence which in some measure affects the development 
of their own personality. The effect may be to challenge 
what is palpably wrong. In such cases antagonism is created, 
and the development of the personality of those who must 
come under the influence of the antagonistic spirit is 
influenced. On the other hand, if there is harmony, if 
the feeling of goodwill and of comradeship is felt, the 
intensification and expression of laudable qualities will be 
fostered, and thus attributes of chai'actcr will develop the 
personality in vastly different ways and hall-mark it. 

PERSONALITY AND PERFORMANCE 

We know less of the personalities of some whose fame 
persists through their works than of the film stars in 
Hollywood. The cultured world knows the plays of 
Shakespeare, but research into the facts of his life has yielded 
less significant detail than is available about some of the 
contributors to Greek classical literature. The modern 
world knows much more about Clark Gable, Norma Shearer, 
Deanna Durbin. Yet the personality of Shakespeare sets a 
stamp on his work in a much more fundamental sense than 
cinema so'een work can be said to embody the spirit of those 
who create, or manufacture, it. In the one case the work is 
highly individualized; in the other, it is a composite. 
Indeed, the creative artist cannot keep his personality out 
of his work any more than in some degree he can fail to 
reflect the spirit of the age in which he lives. 

Even the deliberate attempt to subject the personality 
will have its effect upon the style of his expression. This 
applies, of course, with equal relevance to the film stars who 
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are creators of the first rank, and to members of the rank and 
file in any walk of life. They, too, have their special tasks 
to perform, and performance is characteristic. In other 
words, it is the expression of pei'sonality. It was Galsworthy 
who said that pei'sonality creates style. His own style was 
evidence of the truth. 

THE GROWTH OF HUMAN PERSONALITY 

Personality is a perennial, not an annual. It rccjuircs to 
be pruned, to be nurtured, and to be given opportunities 
for growth. The analogy between human beings and any 
other form of life cannot, wdthout danger, be pushed too far. 
The seed germinates in soil that may or may not be wholly 
suitable for it. The seed itself may be one of countle.ss 
qualities. If it is below standard and if it is sown in 
unsuitable ground, the task of the gardener is made more 
difficult than would othenvise be the case. When all these 
factors are favourable, other factors that are incalculable 
must be considered, although they may be incapable of 
anticipation, and when they can be anticipated their own 
power may be superior to that of the gardener who seeks to 
conquer them. The consequence of a sharp frost, of a 
violent storm, of protracted drought, of excessive rain, have 
from time to time threatened great numbers of human 
beings with partial starvation, or injurious or annoying 
deprivation. 

The difficulties of sound human development are much 
worse and go far beyond the range that needs to be considered 
in connexion with animal (but not human), vegetable or 
mineral matter. Once a seed is sown, its position is static— 
unless it is violently uprooted by the caprices of nature. Its 
position, at any rate, is intended to be static. The accepted 
changes ate changes of growth, and grow'th itself is 
conditioned by the quality of the seed itself and the variable 
environment — sun, warmth, rain, and other forces of nature 
that make variety inevitable. 

Human beings themselves are mobile. It is rare for the 
circumstances of life to be predictable with exactitude for 
an appreciable time ahead. When a man is examined for 
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the army, his value to it has been referred to as his “ animal 
value.” This value may be all that can reasonably be desired. 
His parentage, from the physical angle, may be all that may- 
be wished. This, incidentally, has become of the utmost 
importance to large numbers of people in central Europe. 
They have been called upon to produce a “ family tree ” 
that is beyond the reproach of those who are in authority. 
Failure to do so has meant all sorts of pains and penalties 
that could not, or rather would not, have been predicted as 
possible in modern civilization even by those who enjoyed 
the rights of citizens in the very places where these racial 
tragedies have recurred with alarming frequency. 

MODERN CONDITIONS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 

Assuming that the parentage and pedigree are completely 
favourable, countless circumstances that are beyond the 
control of any individual and numberless influences that are 
capable of individual control will shape human development 
and consequently human personality. 

After the war of 1914-18 currency was violently altered in 
some countries. There was financial revolution. No one 
individual could check the 'monetary changes which 
everybody who was capable of reasoning and of judgment 
recognized was bound to have disastrous effects on human 
beings of all ages, on unborn babies, on the infirm and the 
aged, on the strong and the active. Just as mass psychology 
was created and expressed by those events of the times, so 
was individual personality. In such circumstances exact 
measurement of either causes or consequences is impossible. 

It is certain that in those places where collective human 
life was revolutionized by currency collapse were many 
adolescents who, before the collapse, could reasonably have 
expected smooth and easy progression on life’s highway. 
Their parents, within the boundaries of their possibilities 
and ideas, had planned in order to ensure smoothness and 
ease. In the final result they found themselves, in numerous 
cases, helpless. They themselves were as unfortunate 
victims of the inexorable facts of life as were their boys and 
girls for whom they had planned, lovingly, with ambition. 
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and in businesslike ways, a bright and happy future. 
Incidentally, the very planning was the practical expression 
of personality developed by deepened understanding and 
strengthened determination arising out of the mystery of 
love and parenthood. 

The adolescents (or children, or dependants, or any who 
came within the range of the operative influences) were 
probably even more unfortunate victims. The. help that 
they would have received from their parents would have 
helped them to help themselves, and what they tvere able 
to clo would have been done under much more advantageous 
conditions. Yet, at the same time, the vety difficulties they 
had to face impelled some of them to start afresh tvith new 
determination. The hardship strengthened their characters, 
and impelled them to efforts which they ■would not otlrerwise 
have made. 

These illustrations, when interpreted, serve to emphasize 
one important aspect of the development of personality. In 
certain circumstances ease of progression makes for the 
sound development of personality. Other circumstances, 
apparently severely handicapping, may ultimately be proved 
to have been highly beneficial to the human beings who were 
most intimately and deeply involved in them. So there is 
no need for us to feel “ victims of circumstances.” If our 
attitude is firm and our ideals clear we can overcome every 
adversity, and profit by the hard lessons we are forced to 
learn. 

THE BEST WAY TO SPECIALIZE 

Under the most favourable conditions the development of 
''personality is a delicate, subtle, and complex process, ft w'ill 
lae developed by the very act of participation in life itself; 
'it should be developed not only imaginatively but 
judiciously, and therefore in accordance with a plan.; This, 
of course, is on the assumption that there is the -desire to 
make development wort! lily expressive, in the line of 
progress, and on the plane which is considered to be best in 
the interests of self-realization. 

The expenditure of time needs to be systematized. This 
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is not to say that the use of every minute must be rationalized. ~ 
Variety, said one writer, is the spice of life. He was right. - 
It certainly gives life a flavour. Life requires to be tasted 
in many ways. The appetizing, nutritious meal is a - 
well-balanced meal. The courses in the meal that is Life 
ought to be chosen with great care. Most important of all, ^ 
perhaps, is the foundational course. 

The successful specialist concentrates on a self-selected 
aspect of the subject of his specialization, which is, on the 
whole, likely to be of the greatest value when he has laid the 
foundations, broadly and solidly, on general, though 
relevant, knowledge. The highly skilled surgeon at a 
certain stage of his career has branched off on a special line, 
but at the outset his initial work differed very little from that 
of any student of the science of medicine with its auxiliaries. 

METHOD OF WORK 

Method is important. Coleridge was pertinent to this 
theme when he made the point that “ If the idle are 
described as killing time, the methodical man may be justly 
said to call it into life and moral being, while he makes it the 
distinct object, not only of his consciousness, but of the 
conscience. He organizes the hours and gives them a soul : 
and by that, the very essence of which is to fleet and to have, 
been, he communicates an imperishable and spiritual nature. 

Of the good and faithful servant, whose energies thus 
directed are thus methodized, it is less truly affirmed that he 
lives in time than that time lives in him. His days and 
months and years, as the stops and punctual marks in the 
record of duties performed, will survive the wreck of worlds, 
and rema:in extant when time itself shall be no more.” 

Time is of the essence of life. Like air and sunshine, it 
is available for all. It is, in fact, the one thing that must, 
irrespective of plan or purpose, be used— or misused. When 
it is lightly valued, when the intention is merely “ to pass 
the time,” it is none the less used. It is, in short, unalterably 
continuous whereas air may be foul air that ought to be 
avoided instead of fresh air that is beneficial, and sunshine, 
because of the vagaries of climate, may be temporarily absent. 
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n F, V E I. O P M E N T OF PERSONALITY 


COURAGE AND PERSONALITY 

Courage is needed for the wise planning and use of time. 
In many spheres of human activity it is easier to yield to 
temptation than to resist it. The person who wields power 
through personality has, it may be taken for granted, passed 
through a period of successful preparation. T he man of 
courageous personality has worked into his very being the 
necessary' elements before he can use them effectively. Two 
recent examples of courage will serve to bring out the point. 

Professor}. B. S. Haldane, one of the specialists who gave 
evidence at the public inquiry into the loss of the British 
submarine, Thetis, explained how he, in conjunction with 
men who had lived, by choice, under the conditions of the 
civil war in Spain, conducted a series of experiments to 
ascertain how death overtook the men in the doomed vessel. 
Sergeant Jack Arnold Bullard, pilot of a Royal Air Force 
bomber, had a young public school boy with him as 
a passenger, developing air-mindedness. There was a 
collision in the air, the bomber lost its tail and was about to 
crash. The boy was told to jump, but was unable to do so, 
whereupon the sergeant reih^oved him from the cockpit, got 
him to the side of the plane, and assisted him to pull the 
ripcord of his parachute. The boy landed unhurt, but the 
sergeant, left with too little time to open his own parachute, 
was killed in the crash. 

Here are examples of heroi.sm that was reflective of each 
hero. Throughout the experiment, Profes.sor Haldane 
made his notes rationally and objectively. “ This was not 
any showing off,” commented one writer, “ it was a practical 
experiment to be of help against future disaster. Because 
these men did what they did, others in the future will do 
their work under conditions of greater safety.” In the other 
case, the R.A.F. sergeant was displaying the quick yet 
reasoned response to imminent danger of the disciplined 
mind. There are all kinds of courage. There is the courage 
of the great Montrose, mounting the scaffold under the eyes 
of his enemy, Arg^dl. There is the courage of the lonely 
hours in the dark room, facing all the forces of evil and 
disaster and pain. There is the swift, instinctive leap to the 
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rescue in the moment of catastrophe. There are the hours 
of steady waiting for an inevitable end. All men admire 
courage. 

Because there are “ all kinds of courage ” and because 
courage is needed for the development of personality, it is 
worthy of greater emphasis. 

It is natural to think of courage as something dynamic 
and spectacular. It need be neither. Courage means 
different things to different people. “ Courage to live ” as 
one thinks is merely “ resignation ” to another. Beethoven 
went deaf. He was a composer before his deafness. He was 
an even better composer afterwards. Affliction did not 
dismay him. It impelled him to take courageous action. 
His courage gave him strength to wage his fight against 
adversity, and he gave the world some of the masterpieces 
in the world of music. 

COURAGE AND DETERMINATION 

Courage is an attribute of character. Determination is 
the handmaiden of courage. There is a difference between 
the two. Determination is, .in many respects, more 
rationalized than courage. Courage is determination plus 
inspiration, imagination, intuition, faith. Courage makes 
us fight against odds, impels us to believe in ourselves. 

There are national acts of courage — war, indeed, would 
be impossible unless there was the conviction of rightness 
on both sides — which are historical landmarks that indicate 
turning points in the evolution of nations; the civil war in 
America, the political and economic revolutions in Russia, 
the civil war in Spain. 

Individuals also make history by their courageous acts. 
The winner of a war decoration gains his honour in action 
and often has the limelight of publicity focused on him. 
Deeds equally heroic are done with a quiet resolution that 
is unknown to any but the hero who is silently at work. 
Walter Scott’s life furnishes a fine example of this type of 
quiet heroism. He set himself a herculean task to wipe off 
a debt running into thousands of pounds. Morally (C. D. 
Younge, in his book on Scott, tells us) Scott was not 
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responsible for the debt, or at least only in so far as he had 
trusted too implicitly to his partner’s over-sanguine 
statements. But, legally, he was equally responsible with 
him; and even if he had not been so, his sense of commercial 
integrity, and of gentlemanlike honour, made him 
acknowledge his liability for the whole debt, enormous as 
it was, and I'esolve to give himself up to the effort to clear 
it off by his own exertions: if he lived and retained his 
health, nobody should lose a penny by him. 

Similar courageous acts can be told of others. 


TYPES OF COURAGE 

Carlyle lent the MS. of his first volume of The French 
Revolution to a friend whose servant, not realizing its value, 
used it to light the fire. Carlyle, unlike some methodical 
writers, had kept neither a copy of his writing nor the 
essential raw material. He had to rely upon his memory for 
the re-writing, which he determined must and should be 
done. He courageously began and courageously finished 
this task of re-writing, heavy though he must have been at 
the toral destruction of the original. 

Sir Isaac Newton, it is told, performed a similar task wdth. 
however, serious consequences to himself. His dog, 
Diamond, by knocking over a taper, set fire to the intricate 
calculations that had taken a long time to w'ork out. NewTon 
worked hard to make good the loss, but both his health and 
his understanding suffered. 

Court^e is needed either to tell the truth or to withhold 
it, as is revealed in time of national crisis and aftenvards. 
Not only in the lives of the great is there courage in action. 
Many a humble worker has to struggle from adolescence to 
old age agaiiTst adverse circumstances. He (or she) not only 
undertakes the inevitable struggle with courage, but also 
with cheerful resignation. The small trader puts every 
ounce of himself into his business. Events over which he 
will not have effective control foreshadow his ultimate 
extinction, but he continues to carry on his business, 
fortified by the courage that gives strength. 

Time brings change. Prosperous individuals become 
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impoverished. Successful organizations are threatened with 
failure. “ Courage, as all true qualities,” it has been said, 

“ is a balance between extremes ; its deficiency is the 
fault called pusillanimity or faintheartedness; its excess, 
disregarding the requirements of prudence, is rashness; if 
the excess endangers others, it is recklessness.” 

Balance is not easily struck in the contemporary world. 
Courage to attempt achievement was never more needed in 
certain fields than it is today. It can be either active or 
passive. It requires to be built upon a firm foundation 
of appropriate knowledge and clear-sightedness. But 
achievement is not enough. It should be worth while, and 
the means by which the end is gained should be able to 
withstand critical analysis. 

WORTH-WmLE ACHIEVEMENT 

This broad survey of som“ expressions of the spirit that 
goad people in the mass or individually to action, is 
suggestive to those who would develop personality. There 
must be a keen awareness of the dangers of over- 
simplification. The human personality is developed by, 
every human act and by every hyman thought, even though 
the thought does not lead to .immediate action, and the 
development, which has its sequel in action, deliberate, 
haphazard, or uncon.scious, is imperceptible. Of course, the . 
more conscious the action is, the more systematically it is 
undertaken and maintained, the better it is likely to be for 
tire doer. 

Scott’s attitude to what most people would probably 
regard as something beyond their own remedial power 
has been quoted. His advice to a young man who, having- 
secured a position, asked for guidance, is worth noting: 

“ Beware of stumbling over a propensity which easily besets 
you from not having your time fully employed — I mean 
what the women call dawdling. Do instantly whatever is 
to be done, and take the hours of recreation after business, 
never before it. When a regiment is under march, the 
rear is often thrown into confusion because the front do not 
move steadily and without interruption. It is the same with 
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business. If that which is first in hand is not instantly, 
steadily, and regularly dispatched, other things accumulate 
behind, till affairs begin to press all at once, and no human 
brain can stand the confusion.” 

AVOID THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 

The line of least resistance is naturally taken by large 
numbers of people. In a sense whatever is, is natural. There 
is no perfect man. The abnormality of the one is the 
normality of the other, and vice veysa. Whatever is, it may 
be reiterated, is natural — ^from some angle, but to show a 
propensity to stultify action that/ might develop the doer 
because “ dawdling ” is the nattiral habit, would be, in 
effect, to deny the probability of personal development. 
The valuation of life needs to be on a higher plane. Its 
acknowledged value should co'nvince the individual that 
something can be done ” about any state. When the body 
/is sick and the doctor diagnoses an insidious complaint, the 
natural act is to do “ something ” that is remedial. Even if 
''the diagnosis is that the patient is suffering from an 
incurable disease, £atali.sm dbes not lift its head. The patient 
(or his or her adviser) does ^ot “ wait for the end ” without 
attempting, with scientific aid, to delay it as long as possible. 

, NEED FOR A STIMULUS.' 

Human personality an^l its development can be looked at 
in a similar manner. I^evelopment at the best will be in 
accordance with unchangeable functions, but there is such 
enormous .scope for modifications that none need be 
deterred. In the majority of cases it is not a remedy so much 
as a stimulus that is required. To have an example and to 
copy it, to carve one’s life in accordance with a well-chosen 
pattern, to be satisfied with slow sureness rather than to be 
--erratic and to try to build up rapid advances is the safe 
~ pathway of life. A great philosopher’s maxim was, “ Any 
-'-man can do what any other man has done.” This was the 
suggestion of truth in the absence of truth. Exaggeration 
may be colourful and imaginative; unless its very nature is 
understood it can do great harm at one remove by defeating 
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the very object that is in view. “ Try, try, try again,” as 
Mr. Chamberlain echoed on a famous occasion tense with 
international significance. Such persistence, such dogged- 
ness in the pursuit of a worth-while end refreshes optimism 
— provided it does not kill it by inducing you to attempt the 
impossible and by allowing failure to achieve to give birth 
to a fatalistic stagnation. The archives of the British 
Museum are richer because the keen observation of an East 
India Company’s cadet, together with the subsequent 
labours of a couple of clerks, led to a collaboration that 
increased the number of priceless documents. Another 
worker in the interests of the East India Company, Joseph 
Hume, by perseverence in the acquirement of special 
knowledge, extended his range to such an extent that in the 
hour of danger he was the man who was able by his skilled 
action to save lives that were endangered at sea. 

SACRIFICE AND ADVENTURE 

Much can be done in countless ways when the will to do 
is present and exercised. Life is, indeed, THE great 
adventure. But it is for the would-be adventurer to 
recognize that sacrifices are exacted. All who know even a 
little about English grammar and about those who have 
contributed, authoritatively, to it, have heard of the name 
of William Cobbett. His grasp of the structure of language 
was not born with him. He got it by working for it. ‘‘ l) 
learned grammar,” his declaration runs, ” when I was a 
private soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. The edge ofl 
my berth, or that of my guard-bed, was my seat to study in;\ 
my knapsack was my bookcase; a bit of board lying on my lap 
was my writing-table; and the task did not demand anything 
like a year of my life. I had no money to purchase candle 
or oil; in winter time it was rarely that I could get any! 
evening light but that of the fire, and only my turn even o^ 
that. And if I, under such circumstances, and without! 
parent or friend to advise or encourage me, accomplishec' 
this undertaking, what excuse can there be for any youth 
however poor, however pressed with business, or however 
circumstanced as to room or other conveniences? To buy 
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a pen or a sheet of paper I was compelled to forego some 
portion of food, though in a state of half-starvation : I had 
no moment of time that I could call my own; and I had to 
read and to write amidst the talking, laughing, singing, 
whistling, and brawling of at least half a score of the most 
thoughtless of men, and that, too, in the hours of their 
freedom from all control. Think not lightly of the farthing 
that I had to give, now and then, for ink, pen, or paper ! 
That farthing was, alas ! a great sum to me ! I was as tall 
as I am now; I had great health and great exercise. The 
whole of the money, not expended for us at market, was 
twopence a week for each man. I remember, and well I 
may! that on one occasion I, after all necessary expenses, 
had, on a Friday, made shifts to have a halfpenny in reserve, 
whicii I had destined for the purchase of a red herring in 
the morning; but when I pulled off my clothes at night, so 
hungry then as to be hardly able to endure life, I found that 
I had lost my halfpenny! I buried my head under the 
miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a child ! And again 
I say, if I, under circumstances like these, could encounter 
and overcome this task, is there, can there be, in the whole 
world, a youth to find an excuse for the non-performance?” 

PLEASURE FROM ACHIEVEMENT 

One who was concerned with giving to the world the 
written expression of others, William Chambers, also made 
an illuminating confession for the benefit of developing 
youth : “ I stand before you a self-educated man. My 
education was that which is supplied at the humble parish 
schools of Scotland; and it was only when I went to 
Edinburgh, a poor boy, that I devoted my evenings, after 
the labours of the day, to the cultivation of that intellect 
^rhich. ?:'he Almighty has given me. From seven or eight in 
the morning till nine or ten at night I was at my business 
as a bookseller’s apprentice, and it was only during hours 
after these, stolen from sleep, that 1 could devote myself 
to study. I did not read novels : my attention was devoted 
to physical science, and other useful matters. I also taught 
myself Frendi. I look back to those times with great 
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pleasure, and am almost sorry I have not to go through the 
same experience again; for I reaped more pleasure when I 
had not a sixpence in my pocket, studying in a garret in 
Edinburgh, than I now find when sitting amidst all the 
elegances and comforts of a parlour.” 

A general confession by the rich who were poor in their ' 
early lives would make highly significant reading. Many of 
them, confessing the truth, would say that in the days of " 
their struggle, when they were dclei'mined to rai.se the ' 
standard of their own lives through self-efl'ort, in the days " 
when every penny counted for much and when every hour"' 
not purposively spent was an hour wasted, they extracted 
“ more ” from life then than they were able to do later when ■* 
money could purchase things that gave little pleasure and- 
was useless in searching for happiness and good health. This - 
paradoxical situation in life is worth remembering, but 
should not drive the thoughtless or the superficially 
thoughtful to the conclusion that money, position, power, 
do not matter; they do matter enormously when they are 
employed to develop man as man or woman as woman, and 
to strengthen him or her as one pf an army that is genuinely 
concerned with the development of the human race. 

THE INSTINCT OF ACQUISITION 

Acquisition for the sake of adding to material possessions 
can be a sordid thing — think of the miser. It can also be 
the legitimate expression of the man with special knowledge 
and exquisite taste with which he demonstrates his gifts as 
a specialist — the collector. Dr. Harold Dearden, in The 
Science of Happiness, points out that the results of the 
instinct of acquisition include “ a desire to collect and keep 
all sorts of objects, irrespective of their use or value.” He 
adds; “ The Jackdaw of Rheims was obeying this instinct 
when he collected the cardinal’s ring, and many human 
‘ collectors ’ are actuated by no more intelligent a moti'^^e 
than this. The miser has it in a diseased and exaggerated 
form, and the pockets of any small boy will afford ample 
evidence of the early manifestation of the same instinctive 
tendency.” 
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THE VALUE OF FAITH 

To live life on such a plane is to live it childishly. To live 
adventurously and altruistically is not only to exalt self, but 
also to help otliers to lift themselves, and happily their gain 
gives the one who helps the inner satisfaction tliat is 
characteristic of man at his highest when, in tlie light of 
human values in comparison, his .satisfaction is justified. 
Remain Rolland, in his volume with the defiant title / Will 
Not Rest, recalls that in a discussion on the independence of 
thought, he wrote : “ Whoever knows me, whoever has read 
even one of my books, can say whether their tone is that of 
a ‘ detached ’ man, or rather on the contrary, of a man torn 
by the sufferings of the world and struggling to alleviate 
them. Whatever one may think of my ideas, it is difficult 
to deny me faith. That faith has, since my youth, supported 
me in my trials, and borne me across the gulf.” 

Faith is one of the key words in life. It accounts for much 
because faith itself is often the one essential that matters. 
Without faith, plans and purposes go awry. 

Think of many strands of contemporary life. 

Words! words!! WORDS!!! Do they really 
mean anything in the scheme of things? Yes and no. The 
paradox is present. The fact may as well be recognized. 
Modern civilization is being adversely affected in many ways 
because the leaders of thought and tlie moulders of opinions 
seemingly experience little, if any, difliculty in solving by- 
word of mouth many of the problems that are inseparable 
from contemporary life. The transition from ignorance to 
knowledge has brought facility of expression that is as 
dangerous as it is glib. 

RECONCILING DIFFERENCES OF OUTLOOK 

Fundamental differences exist. There are obstacles that 
must be surmounted in any attempt to set up any standard 
that is designed to mould and to guide activities so that they 
become and remain directional, purposive, and general. 
Some time ago the Archbi.shop of Canterbury broadcast ” A 
Recall to Religion.” On the same evening a film version of 
Marc Connelly’s Green Pastures was being shown. This 
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portrays a primitive conception of God. In the same 
programme was a travel film of Guatemala. This brought 
out the tenacity with which the Mayan Indians cling to 
their own religion on the very steps of the cathedral in which 
Christian principles are expounded. 

Knowledge of what was done or attempted by our 
predecessors, of what is being done or attempted by our 
contemporaries, can be brilliant in its illumination and 
most helpful. Too often there is neither desire nor 
intention to learn from either the past or the present, so 
that problems can be quickly solved on a rational basis. 

The development of human personality is bound up with 
the solving of human problems, some of them of the highest 
importance, and some of them problems that will be solved 
only when there is goodwill on the part of the majority to 
work for solutions. “ The evolution of life,” contends 
J. E. Turner in Personality and Reality, ” means the 
evolution of dominance or effective control of the environ- 
ment; this again, can be attained only through the evolution 
of ideation, thought or intellect as one essential factor or 
aspect of the increasingly comolex, yet at the same time 
increasingly definite, mind; and finally, the evolution of 
mind, when thus regarded in its wholeness as a unified 
system, culminates in selfhood or personality.” 

PERSONALITY AND POWER 

Personality must also, as has been suggested, be understood 
and interpreted in terms of power. The struggle to overcome 
difficulties develops personality. There is, however, 
development through the exercise of power that creates 
difficulties for others. Think of the lives of some of the great — 
leaders of peoples. Take the names of a dozen, think of 
what they achieved or failed to achieve. It will be seen that 
their lives furnished contrasts and even sharp contradictions. “ 
Their aims may have been similar, but their methods have 
been expressive of their varying personalities. 

What is the motive power of leaders? Do they become 
leaders by struggling to overcome adversity until they 
succeed? Are they driven onwards by an objective power . 
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that is greater than any that they themselves are capable 
of generating? Are they inspired, and if they are, do they 
function in accordance with an insurgent inspiration? Is 
their work as individuals, and the work that others 
undertake for them, constructive or destructive? 

These are questions that call for serious thinking if they 
are to be answered in rational ways that reveal the truth. 
And the truth, stated in a single sentence, is that the lives 
of leaders synthesize qualities of character, good and bad, 
which are common. 

In psychological phraseology, they are “ motivated ” b}' 
objective forces; in other tvord-s, the stimulus is from 
without. Inspiration should go hand in hand with 
interpretation. Such leaders would be created rather than 
creators. Tlte effects of the exercise of extraordinary motive 
power can be observed, anal)'sed, and appraised, and tvhen 
thinking seeks to arrive at conclusions, the one conclusion 
that is likely to be reached is that there can be no final 
ji'dgment for years on the purity or the impurity of motives, 
on the relative strength of the subjective and objective 
forces at work, and that happiness and misery, suffering and 
the alleviation of suffering, ’Jiist and unjust acts, gains and 
losses, follow leadership in, action. There are, in fine, both 
construction and destruction, creation and disintegration. 

Wc will say no more hpre of the personality tvhich makes 
a leader what he is. Thq whole subject is fully discussed in 
a later chapter. The important point is that the leader 
himself, of whatever kind, is a personality and has a 
personality. In most cases of leaders of men the personality 
is strong and dynamic even if not always admirable. 

PERSONALITY THAT MAGNETIZES 

Personality that magnetizes or hypnotizes produces 
changes in the personality of every one who comes into 
contact with it. To watch a mob of people electrified by 
the magnetic personality of a leader can be one of the most 
exhilarating experiences in life. On the other hand, it can 
be so terrifying as a demonstration of the irrationality in 
rational human beings as to cause man to despair of the 
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onward march of human beings and to question whether tlie 
goal, clearly seen in moments of inspirational idealism, will 
ever be reached. John Galsworthy’s play entitled The Mob 
is an illuminating commentary on this theme. The central 
character is an idealist, earnest and sincere, anxious to do 
what he considers to be the right thing for his fellow human 
beings. In the end he is killed by one of them in the 
moment of his attempt to appease them. 

Clashes of interests, genuine differences of opinion, must 
occur in life. They are the very cutting edges of virile 
expression. They make individuals take stock of themselves. 
They give an appreciation of relevant values. They either 
shake or consolidate convictions. They clarify vision and 
sharpen imagination. Their absence would make for a 
monotony that would be deadening in its effects. “ Without 
life there cannot be growth ” is a platitude that can be used 
to start a train of thought to emphasize a necessary addition. 
With growth life must be made increasingly useful, or 
significant, or illuminating, or expressive. To develop the 
personality life should be taken in hand, directed and 
endowed with attributes that ^ncrease both in number 
and in value. 

NO SINGLE STANDARD OF VATUE 

Consideration of some of the i\mportant influences that 
mould and make the lives of humhn beings, brings out the 
difficulties that are encountered when attempts are made 
to standardize life, to order individuals by “voluntary 
persuasion ” with the underlying intention of making all 
conform to a common pattern. 

Since the world began, men and women have adhered to 
custom, belief, superstition, prejudice, theory, practice, for 
as long as it has served their purpose — or for as long as people 
in power have been able, by diverse means, to secure or to 
enforce assent. But generally, a code of conduct, a system of 
ethics, orthodox morality, economic order, industrial 
organization, political government, remain what they have 
ever been — ^very largely matters of geography, of tradition, 
or ordered development,' of evolutionary growth gently 
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iRirtured or “ forced ” by circumstances. To confess so 
much is not to deny the possibility of the present expressing 
itself in manner different from that which has ever before 
been operative. The world, in shape, is what il has been 
through the ages. Here coast erosion, in the course of many 
years, may have made slight differences: a little more sea, 
a little less land. But these and other differences, which 
would have to be noted if exactitude were to be scrupuloitsly 
observed, arc slight. The broad fact remains. In another 
sense, however, the world is very much different. 

Science has revolutionized the w^ays in which men meet 
men, in which peoples commune with peoples. It is now so 
commonplace to think in terms of a world any part of which 
is readily accessible that the significance of rapidity of 
movement, and, more especially, of the swiftness of 
communication is apt to be underestimated. Wave upon 
wave of thought can now have an effect similar to the 
inexorable and insidious effect of tvave upon wave of sea 
water vs'hich slowly, but surely, make their impress upon 
man’s handiwork and would just as surely destroy it if man 
did not scientifically undertake maintenance w^ork. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THOUGHT 

But there is a difference. Sea water beats on the 
impersonal; waves of thbught are caught up by human 
beings. Confusions in' government are created and 
intensified; wars are fostered and waged; economic orders 
are destroyed or revolutionized; peoples are repressed, 
exploited, soothed, stimulated; life is romanticized or made 
to take on aspects of stark reality by the few playing with 
words, by the reiteration of idealistic thoughts, by promising 
an earthly paradise on this earth below^ by the many 
submitting to, readily accepting, the dictates of powerful 
mitiorities. But now^here for long is there national, and 
certainly not international, agreement on wdiat is really 
wanted to make this wmrld a more prosperous world, a better 
world, a happier world. 

In all countries there are differences of opinion, 
convictions that certain ways to achieve certain ends are 
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best; there is much fermentation of thought, great 
persistence of purpose — but seldom unanimity — little to 
encourage the hope that man has at last found the wav to 
universal brotherhood and will unfalteringly tread it in step 
with his fellow men. 

Does this recognition of chaos and confusion, aim and 
counter-aim, wantonness and wilfulness, idealism and 
imagination, realism and recklessness, and many other 
blends or discords in the game of man’s impulsive, emotional, 
and other lives, preclude rational belief in the creation of a 
world that has harmony for keynote, and undeviating 
advancement for characteristic? It does not. Must 
pessimism and destructive thought be permanently in 
command? No. Is there not a place for optimism and 
construction in a philosophy of life that man can live because 
he is willing to live it? Yes. 

“ KNOW THYSELF » 

“ Know thyself ” say the modern psychologists. It is 
through desire, inspired and instructed by imagination, says 
one of them, that man lays hold upon the world around him, 
penetrates it, permeates it, loses W.mself in it, draws it back 
into himself. As is the range of iilpagination, so is the range 
of the world around him, so is the tange of his inner life. If 
the things which imagination prestents to him as desirable 
are things which he cannot share with others, things which, 
if he possesses them at all, he must possess as exclusively his 
own, his desire for them will gradually contract the range 
of his real life and will imprison him in a narrow and 
ever-narrowing self. We are ill-advised to fix a captaincy 
of industry for our practical aim in life if the totality of our 
attributes, potential and actual, will never bring realization 
within the realm of possibility. 

There will be greater practicality and much more common 
sense in a desire to fill a much more lowly position and in the 
exercise of effort to attain it. It is not sufficient for desire to 
stimulate effort although the effort itself may be exerted in 
the best possible manner, for the desire may be incapable of 
realization, and then no matter how persistently and for how 
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long effort is expended to realize it, failuie must lesult 
When thought proceeds on these lines we are often impelled 
to recognize that balance is necessai 7 . Our estimate of the 
worthiness or rightness of our desires, our expendituie o 
effort in any direction, should be weighed and considered. 
Have we got lop-sided notions on what we ought to desire. 
Do we exaggerate our capability to achieve through 

self-effort? i ■ „ i 

Ready appreciation of balance should be cultivated. 

Mr. Henry Ford, in Today and Tomorroiu, written in 
collaboration with Mr. Samuel Crowther, has a sugge.stive 
chapter entitled “Finding the Balance in Life,” which 
provides illuminating comment. “ Working all the while 
muddles the brain,” he writes. “Playing all the time 
muddles the brain. We have to find some kind of balance. 
This is something new in the world. In the not very 
distant past, people were divided into those who worked and 
those who played. It is easy enough to work all the time— 
although, after a while, not'much brain goes into the work 
It is not quite so easy to play all the time, but I understand 
that it can be done. If the day’s work be not done, then 
leisure must finish. Thf world cannot be supported by 
play alone.” 

i 

FINDING A BALANCE / 

Agreed ! Similarly, we have to find “ some kincl of 
balance ” that will lead us to, desire the things we do right 
to desire and induce us to expend the requisite amount of 
effort in the best way to realize our desire. Hus is one task 
that concerns us. The manner in which we tackle it calls 
for consideration because the measure of our success 

will have a bearing upon many of our activities. “ To thine 
own self be true,” said Shakespeare, long before we heard of 
modern psychology. Blend the two sayings, and theie is, at 
any rate, the germ of a way of life that could be^ both ideal 
and practical, stimulating and satisfying, simple and 
complex, easy and difficult! a synthesis, in short, of all that 
has been and of all that can be in man’s life, personal and 
in relationship. 




“THE COLLECTOR !“ 

The instinct of acquisition includes “ a desire to collect and keep all sorts 
of objects irrespective 6f their use or value. . • . See the pockets of any 
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D E V li L O P M E i\ T O !• PERSONALITY »l 

Man must believe in himseli:. He builds up for himself 
practical aims in life, knowing that they cannot be carried 
into effect without the sacrifice of leisure and many of the 
attractive things that are to be enjoyed only during leisure. 
These practical aims may be high aims, idealistic aims, and 
different from (hose that appeal to acquaintances and 
business colleagues. In his diligence to work for their 
attainment he may — let the confession be frank and 
unequivocal — take himself too seriously. To do that, all 
things considered, -will be a good rather than a bad point. 
But even if he does not make the mistake of taking himself 
too seriously, if he merely maintains an altogether desirable 
poise of qualities and attributes, his acquaintances and 
business colleagues whose seriousness is in need of intcn.dfi- 
cation will probably twit him for taking himself too seriously. 

A quotation from the second volume of Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
The World of William Clissold will emphasize this point. 
Clissold’s bi'other, Dickon, takes advertising seriously, and 
in a speech that he delivers at a public function gives 
evidence of his seriousness — and his detractors a chance to 
belittle him. “ Why .should a man be guyed for taking 
himself seriously?” he asks William, his brother, later. 
“ What else is there to take senously? . . . Bccaii.se one 
sets out to do big things, Billy, because there are big things 
to be done, because one works until one gels ragged and sore, 
it does not follow one is presumptuous. We ’’two are 
successes, Billy . . . Have we a right to be anything but 
serious men? ... It is not want of modesty to attemjrt 
everything that one can; to play as big a game as one can; 
it is a sense of obligation.” ' 

MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR QUALITIES 

The complexity of the world drives man ever more and 
more to act on the necessity to understand himself. And 
understanding, broadening and deepening, confronts him 
with a second necessity — to make the most of himself. In 
other Avords, the world in ivhich he lives, the people among 
whom he moyes, make him a builder of personality, for the 
essence of all personality “ consists in a wide diversity of 
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qualities which, not in spite of. but just because of, their 
clivevsity, together form an indivisible system — a true unity 
which becomes more and more real as (his diversity increases, 
simply because it springs from a move extended basis and 
reaches to profounder depths.” To knotv oncrsclf is to know 
that there must be change, and to build personality is to 
make of cliange something that works in the interests of self 
and at the same time in the interests of others. 

Sometimes we talk of a man or woman " having 
personality.” It is a mistake to do so. Individual people 
may have a personality which can be described Ity the use 
of an appropriate adjective. Every one of us. however, is 
a personality and has a jtersonality which develops and 
displays itself throughout life, a personality tvhic.h wc can 
mould and make what we will pro^•ided wc understand its 
strength and its weaknesses and provided wc know what we 
admire and what w-e want it to be. 



CHAPTER III 


FROM CHILDHOOD TO 
ADOLESCENCE 

P SYCHOLOGY deals with the working of the human mind. 
That is the usual definition. But it does not convey 
any idea of the extent to which it is a part of life, or 
of its importance in promoting happiness among men. And 
by happiness we mean the real joy and vigour which can 
only spring from harmony within ourselves and with the 
outer world as w'ell. 

THE VALUE OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology teaches us how to come to terms with ourselves, 
to make peace with ourselves by realizing and accepting 
what we have and what we have been denied. It shows us 
how we may liberate ourselves from5:L^e bondage of our 
instincts and emotions by satisfying them properly and 
setting them at rest. It helps to free us for worthy occupa- 
tions and the accomplishment of those aims essential to 
.human life and happiness. It alscj teaches us to understand 
other people and give them their due. 

But how can this aim be achieved, this far-reaching 
promise be kept? There are two ways. The first starts from 
the assumption that all will be well if Nature is allow>'ed to 
have her way undisturbed by unessential and unnecessary 
interferences. This means beginning with the child, for it 
is a complex and sensitive being, growing up in complicated 
surroundings called human society. It needs care for its 
normal growth and protection against adverse influences 
from the day of its birth. And this can only be done if 
we know “ Nature’s own way.” Hence the value of a 
knowledge of how precisely the child’s mind develops. 

The other approach is a peculiar one. Oddly enough we 
know more about the causes of unhappiness than about the 
conditions for happiness. But we have learnt to draw from 
errors and mistakes, wdiich account for failures and 
unhappiness, an increasing knowledge of how to secure 
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happiness and success. Thus we have two branches of 
general psychology, intimately welded in what is called 
educational psychology, lo give us a reliable guide to the 
upbringing of healthy children and to the fashioning of 
healthy adult life. 

THE MIND HAS A MATERIAL BASIS 

Psychology, then, is a science, not the study of an 
abstraction. It investigates the mind by the scientific 
method of experiment, analysis and deduction. And the 
mind itself has a material basis in the body, in the sensations, 
emotions, impulses and memories centred in tlie brain. 

Study of the body, therefore, provides a background for 
psychology. Indeed, the latter may be regai'ded as a new but 
highly developed branch of the former. "We cannot study 
the workings of the mind without appreciating the structure 
and functions of the body and the brain. 

We shall see in this chapter that childhood and adolescence 
are the decisive periods in the formation of an individual’s 
character and capacity, How does knowledge of the body 
confirm this belief? We^do not need to go into details to 
provide the answer. ^Jok at a child’s head, at its 
disproportionate size in if lation to the body, even in relation 
to the face. In fact, it is born ivith a large brain : one-fifth 
of its ultimate maximum weight. By the end of the second 
year its weight is doubled, and in another two years eighty 
per cent or more of the brain tissue rvhich is to do service 
throughout life, together with a complete set of nerves, is 
already formed and in place. 

. During this period the skull is soft to allow for the 
expansion of the brain, but thereafter it hardens rapidly, 
though the three large sutures or lines of division do not 
begin to close completely till about the age of forty. In 
animals the sutures close earlier and the relation of brain 
weight to body weight is generally much less. In man this 
relation is as one to thirty-five, in a gorilla one lo one hundred 
and twenty, and in a horse one to five hundred. Is all this 
not a striking commentary on the importance of the mind, 
the magnitude of the first steps in learning, and the fact that 
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our structui'e enables us to go on learning till maturity is 
well advanced? 

The muscles of the face and neck also emphasize our 
concept of man as essentially a thinking being. A quarter 
of the total number of muscles in the body are situated in 
the face and neck. They make it possible for us to register 
fine shades of emotion. A baby can register a higher range 
of feelings than a chimpanzee. A monkey cannot even smile ! 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PLAY 

Now take another point. We shall presently stress the 
importance of play and show that it begins with functional 
play, or play which represents merely the pleasurable 
exercise of functions of the body. What is the reason for 
this? We find it in the fact that the motor mechanism, that 
is to say the bones, muscles and nerves concerned with 
movement, is weak and unco-ordinated at birth, but grows 
so quickly in size and strength that someone has said that 
there are not enough words to describe the motor habits 
learned during the first thirty months. In other words it is 
a mechanism built for co-ordinated act ion. Unspecified 
movement is consequently very ini portant in small children, 
as it leads to specified and contrcdled activities, which the 
nine-year-old boy or girl begins to' aim at performing with 
perfection. Here we see the value of functional and 
constructive play to the infant. The first provides joyful and 
abundant action; the second increases the development of 
co-ordination. 

THE AGE OF PUBERTY 

Finally, why do we observe marked mental changes and 
emotional complexities with the onset of puberty? I’he age 
of puberty is the second period of outstanding growth. The 
first is, of course, infancy. Not only does the brain enlarge 
rapidly at this stage, but the bones and muscles are 
strengthened, body weight is increased by two hundred per 
cent in the first year and thirty per cent in the second, and 
stature is increased from about twenty inches at birth to 
thirty-four inches by the time walking is possible. After 
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the age o£ five there is a comparative lull in growth till 
puberty is reached. 

Then there is another fonvard spurt. The sex glands 
begin to mature and stimulate the ivhole meclianism of 
the ductless glands, which have a powerful influence on 
growth and the co-ordinating mechanism of the nervous 
system. Striking changes naturally lake place. Weight is 
increased by about dvelve per cent, height by several inches, 
as much as eight indies in boys betiveen fourteen and 
sixteen. The pubic region becomes covered with hair and 
the secondary sexual characteristics emphasizing the 
differences between the sexes become conspicuous. The 
boy’s voice “ breaks ” and he begins to grow facial hair. The 
girl’s breasts become prominent and her monthly periods 
commence. Mate hunger in both sexes begins to be added 
to food hunger. 

Put all the.se changes together and they rcpre.sent an 
enormous advance in the mechanism of the body. They 
involve new situations and new impulses that demand more 
than physical care and adequate food for the increased 
energy required. Con'kMerable adjustments have to be 
made to secui'e a netv briance. Failure to make them, and 
failures arc easy withc.rit proper guidance and parental 
understanding, account for the “ problems of puberty,” 
ivhich sometimes can-y over into later life. 

THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN 

We have just said that childhood and adolescence are the 
decisive periods for the formation of the individual’s 
character. All students of human life agree about this. 
Some even say that at four or five years the main traits of a 
person’s character are already outlined, and we are safe in 
stating that at about eighteen years the whole personality 
has been shaped. Think of your own life, of your aims, 
ambitions, ideals, likes and dislikes, the things that caused 
you trouble and pain, and ask yourself hoiv much you have 
laeen influenced by your early experiences. 

Some cases might help you in looking back on your own 
life. There is an efficient and successful engineer of 
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forty-five who goes to a psychologist for treatment because 
he cannot rid himself of his inferiority feeling. Although 
he is successful, capable, appreciated and popular, his life 
is still, as he confesses himself, a struggle for the appreciation 
of his father. He has achieved everything to prove to his 
father that he was capable and energetic and not — as the 
father had always said contemptuously — “ too soft ” for a 
man. 

Again, tiiere is the case of a girl of twenty-five who liad 
achieved part of her ambition as a social worker. Her ideal 
was not only to help people in their struggle for existence, 
but also to enlighten them at the same time. She was 
violently anti-religious, because she wanted to be absolutely 
different from her mother, who was ardently religious. 
Quite opposite to this example, is that of a woman of thirty, 
who was inspired and guided, as she said, all her life by 
the wonderful faith in God which her mother had taught 
her. 

Consider two other cases arising from attitudes of mind 
which originated and became fixecl in childhood. A boy of 
twenty was expelled from college. His family was in despair. 
He had taken to drinking, and wii disorderly, uninterested 
and lazy. He was the less gifted two brothers, the other 
being an extremely good and conscientious scholar, and had 
developed, out of a hatred of the model brother, the very 
opposite character. 

The other example is of a young man of twenty-eight, who 
suffered from a terrible loneliness. He was a very intelligent 
and critical person. But he was reserved and had no friends 
and no girl, and could not get to know other people. As 
soon as he tried to make friends, he began to discover their 
faults and to criticize them. None of them corresponded to 
his high expectations and standards. This incapacity for 
adjustment could be traced back to his childhood, when his 
mother, and partly he himself, established exalted ideals. 
Consequently life could never fulfil his demands, either of 
other people or of himself. He could not face reality as it 
was. As a result he was utterly miserable and had a severe 
breakdowm. 
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THE EFFECT OF PHYSICAL DISABILITY 

Sometimes physical disability is the reason behind our 
actions, as Somerset Maugham showed in Of Human 
Bondage. One instance of this is a girl of twenty-five who 
mamed a man she did not love simply because she had 
believed, since her fourteenth year, that nobody would love 
her. She had infantile paralysis at that age, her right arm 
was crippled and, though otherwise attractive and charming, 
.she had decided that love was not for her. 

These few examples illustrate the point. In general, we 
can say that our personality is composed of two groups of 
factors. One embraces traits and tendencies which are 
inborn; the other comprises influences from the outside 
world, from parents, relatives and friends, and from 
accidents and events in childhood. Both these elements 
manifest themselves throughout life. 

This knowledge in itself might fail to interest many 
people. But it becomes interesting the moment they are 
told that it is useful in a practical way. And it is practical, 
for recent developments in psycholog)' have sliown that 
through our knowledge all these factors we can exert an 
influence on them. We /can alter wrong attitudes, remove 
bad influences if we knoiv about them in good time, and lay 
the foundations for a happy and harmonious development. 
These are the possibilities we must now consider. 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND THE UNITY OF MAN 

Hundreds of cltildren and adolescents are brought to 
child guidance clinics and institutes every year. They come 
from countries so far apart as Great Britain, Holland, 
Scandinavia, and the United States. They reveal the fact 
that both the formative and disturbing factors in a child’s 
life arc everyis'hei'e the same. The essential features which 
form the human chaiacter are similar all over the world. 
This has been confirmed by records about children in Asia. 
Africa, the South Sea Islands, South America, and Iceland, 
compared with those about the growth of youth in Western 
couittries. 

Certain features do, of cout'se, differ. For example, the 
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role of father and mother is very different in East Asia from 
what it is in Europe, because the discipline and means of 
education differ. The role of the child in the parents’ life 
is also different. Play and work, the ambitions and duties 
of the child, his place in the community — all this may vary 
according to peoples and places and cultures. But in spite 
of this variety of circumstances the shaping of human beings 
remains subject to the same laws and determining factors. 

• For men are essentially alike whatever the colour of their 
skins, the rituals by which they worship, the laws by which 
they govern themselves, the languages in which they express 
their joys and sorrows. And the discovery of this essential 
sameness as a simple psychological fact, proved by 
innumerable cases to be no longer a matter of assumption or 
faith, is an important result of modern research. 

AN ALBANIAN EXPERIMENT 

Observations carried out with babies in Albania are of 
particular interest in this connexion. The children of 
Albanian peasants brought up in a very different way 
from our own. Soc^^ aftei biTth they are completely 
bandaged from neck to feet. Mor eover, they are left in their 
cradles in a completely dark corner of the hut. And when 
they cry too much, the mother rocks the cradle so strongly 
that the babies get dizzy and quiet. 

These conditions remain the same during the whole of the 
first year. They are never taken out into the fresh air and, 
except for a daily bath, they are never freed from their 
bandages. Social stimuli, that is to say the mother’s and 
other people’s talk, smiles and laughter, are practically the 
only stimuli they receive. One would imagine that after 
this complete seclusion and lack of practice in the use of their 
limbs and senses, they would be absolutely incapable later of 
doing any of the things which a normally brought up infant 
could do. Yet when these babies were tested, after freeing 
them from their ties, they were soon able to handle the strange 
toys and other things they were given. And within a few 
. hours they went through the same stages of manipulation 
which a normal baby takes months to learn. This shows 
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that a child at a certain age can perform particular functions 
in spite of the previous circumstances. It is a phenomenon 
of development that contributes to the unity of man. 

The same facts are confirmed by studies which an 
Austrian explorer made in the South Seas and on some 
nomad tribes in the 'W'^est Indies. Children who had never 
seen a pencil and paper before, made drau-ings which were 
only difibrent in minor details from the drawings of 
European children. 

ACQUIRING SOCIAL HABITS 

As wdth reaction to materials and the development of 
ability in manipulation, so also are character traits and social 
habits acquired everywhere along similar lines. Margaret 
Mead describes how in Netv Guinea the social character 
of children is developed in much the same w'ay as in 
Westernized environments. Sons of strong-wdlled men, for 
example, grow' up in strong opposition towards their 
fathers just as they do in other countries. . 

In this connexion a striking experience is recorded. A 
young Chinese aged tw.enty-four was brought up by his 
father as an only child, hisCmother having died in childbirth. 
They lived as simple peasants in a small village in the heart 
of China. At the age of tw^enty the boy went to Canton to 
lead law and eventually came to England to complete his 
studies. Even after that experience he showed all the 
familial features of utter dependence on his father, a 
crushing sense of inferiority, sexual troubles, and over- 
sensitivity to any sort of authority — in brief, he was a 
textbook case. Chance had it that another patient was being 
observed at the same time, a clerk in a business firm in 
London, suffering from exactly the same symptoms due to 
exactly the same cause. He, too, was an only child, who had 
lost his mother very early and had been brought up by the 
same kind of dominant father. 

THE TREND OF EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

The trend of human development which such studies 
t eveal gives us the right to speak in general terms about the 
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development of tlie child and adolescent. In this develop- 
ment there is always a definite sequence of functions and 
attitudes. All human children will fii'st cry, then babble, 
and then speak, though among some peoples babies cry 
and babble very little or much more, or they begin to speak 
earlier, or later. 

Similaiiy, human children first “ play ” and later 
“ work,” that is to say, achieve definite aims. And in their 
play, too, there is a definite and uniform sequence of 
movements and other characteristics. For example, all 
babies — this has been studied carefully — who are given 
hollow cubes to play with, begin by being able to handle only 
one cube at a time. Then they learn to bang the cubes 
against each other, next to fit them into each other, and 
finally to build towers and other structures with them. 
Again, the first spontaneous gatherings of infants are in 
small groups of two or three individuals, while later they 
form and enjoy larger groups. 

In short, in every human being we can discover the same 
set of general functions, types of reaction, and attitudes 
towards materials, people, and life in general. What makes 
one individual d liferent from another, what distinguishes 
nations, “ races,” and communities is differences in heritage, 
history, environment and social factors. But fundameiitally 
they are the same, though the false school of “ racial 
psychology ” would have us believe that they are radically 
different. 

THE PARENTS’ FUNDAMENTAL ROLE 

The influences that mould the child are provided mostly 
by the parents. Indeed there seems to be nothing which 
exerts a deeper and more lasting influence than the mother’s 
attitude to the child. 

“ We like mother very much, but we don’t see much of 
her,” said a six-year-old boy. With such a mother, the child 
must develop a sense of insecurity and all sorts of anxieties, 
unless another person takes, at least partly, the place of the 
mother. 

Little Grade is such a child. Her mother is a rather 
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nervous and somewhat self-centred person, who admits that 
she was never as fond of this child as she was of her others. 
The girl had a nurse who took the place of the mother in the 
child’s life for nearly five years. Then nanny left and the 
child felt acutely lonely. She began to have nightmares and 
to scream frequently at night. Her loneliness, and at the 
same time her efforts to keep the people who were around 
her at a distance, came out in many ways. For example, 
when drawing, she used to draw herself quite alone. If one 
suggested, Don’t you want to draw mummy or one of your 
brothers or sisters also?” she replied, “ No, I want to be all 
by myself.” 

And, of course. Grade is fus.sy over her meals. For 
fussiness with food is frequent with children who do not feel 
they are loved enough. They know that they can secure 
more interest and more sympathy in themselves by being 
difficult in this way. The mother is worried if her child does 
not eat well, and the child quickly learns that this is so. 

THE UNLOVED CHILD 

Another little girl annoyed her parents by her 
extraordinary fus.siness-vJ^.h food, always eating very slowly 
and sometimes refusing sa eat altogether. Fler mother did 
not really love her. In fact she had not wanted a child at 
all. She had been a typist and had earned good money of 
her own. With the coming of the child, she had to give up 
her own work and missed not only the rvork but also her 
extra income. 

The child soon felt that it did not possess the mother’s 
affection, and tried tp attract her attention by constantly 
refusing food. She also kept her father’s attention by sitting 
as long as possible at the one large table, which the father 
wanted cleared for Jiis work. Finally, the mother’s irritation 
and incapacity to cope with the child grew into a hatred. 
And the child became so afraid that she sometimes screamed 
that the food was poisoned. 

Such a lack of affection on the part of the mother cannot 
be replaced by anything else in life, and individuals who 
have suffered from it will always have a feeling of 
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fundamental frustration. Fortunately, psychology can help 
in such cases by teaching the mother to realize the dangers 
of her attitude and to give the child enough affection to 
prevent it from feeling unwanted. Even if the affection is 
only simulated by the parent it will help both mother and 
child. The child will benefit throughout life because it will 
keep that feeling of security which it derives from the love of 
its parents and avoid subsequent frustration in life. The 
mother, too, will benefit because the cause for her irritation 
with the child and the irritation itself will disappear. 

PARENTS CAN BE TOO DEVOTED 

At the other extreme too great devotion and affection on 
the part of the mother can create similar troubles. The 
“ over-loved ” child grows up with a feeling of never being 
safe without the mother and develops such a sense of 
insecurity that the personality becomes severely unbalanced; 

A girl, of sixteen ran away the first night from the house 
where she had been taken on as maid. She could not stand 
living with people she did not know. , Her mother had been 
a widow for many years and had lived in a state of 
exclusiveness with her only chil(li< It took a long time to 
make this girl realize that she noiSj'had to live her own life 
independent of the mother. \ 

As another example, a boy of fourteen who had run away 
from five boarding schools was placed under treatment. His 
reason was always the same ; “ I can’t leave my mumm,y. I 
have to take care of her. She needs me.” His mother, too. 
was a widow who constantly told her son that he was the only 
thing she still had left in life. 

Not only lack of affection or too much devotion, but many 
other features in the parents’ behaviour and character have 
a decisive influence on the development of their children. 
Over-anxious parents who are uncertain of how to educate 
their children, parents who quarrel with each other, parents 
who are too scrupulous, can have an unfavourable influence 
on the whole life of their children. Indeed, we cannot 
overestimate the importance of the parents as a factor 
in the life of a child. On the other hand, it must always be 
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remembered that not every child will be influenced in the 
same way and to the same degree. Wc can never hold the 
parents solely responsible for everything that happens to the 
child. It always needs at least two people, mother (or father) 
and child, l.o produce a problem case. And behind them is 
the social system ■(v'lnch produces maladjustments. If wc are 
unhappy or feel out of harmony in later life Ave can help 
ourselves by thinking of our childliood and tracing the 
causes which ma)' have made us as we are. Sometimes, when 
tve have recognized the cause for what it is, the worst of the 
effects disappear as though by magic. 

HOW ORPHANS EMPHASIZE THE PARENTAL ROLE 

The loss of parents emphasizes very clearly how much 
their existence and love means in a child’s life. From 
statistics ^ve learn that, with the loss of the parents, school 
tvork deteriorates to about twice as many failures as the same 
children’s work had shown before. From another inquiry 
made in 1926-1927 on all the social welfare organizations of 
Prussia, we find that more than fifty per cent of the people 
incapable of earning the'-’r.o'wn living and of taking care of 
themselves had been orphans or had lost one parent as 
children. And from a (bird study we can add that out of 
two hundred and fifty uneducable workhouse inmates 
more than fifty had been orphans in early childhood. 

These figures speak for themselves. They not only 
emphasize the importance of the parental role in develop- 
ment, but the urgent- need of helping orphans to adapt 
themselves to their loss. It is one of the most vital social 
questions of our time.! and tve can contribute to its solution 
by demanding an intelligent extension of the foster-parents’ 
scheme and the adequate provision of competently staffed 
and equipped orphanages and crtches in which psychological 
needs will be carefully considered. In Soviet Russia, where 
the social aspects of child development are clearly realized, 
thousands of parentless children have already been brought 
up to be useful and healthy citizens. It is not a questioti of a 
particular country or of a particular social system, however. 
All children need a mother and a father. 
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INTELLIGENT ADOPTION 

We must insist on intelligence in adoption because it is 
fully established how easily an adopted or stepchild can 
become an unhappy and unsocial human being. Here is an 
illcLStrative case. 

Little Peter was a six-year-old boy; his foster parents and 
kindergarten teachers considered liim backward. He hack 
been adopted when he was about three years old. Until 
then he had been in a home trhere his mother had put him 
immediately after birth. Nobody knew much about the 
parents except that they were healthy people of the middle 
class. The little boy could hardly talk or walk when he was 
taken out of the institution to his new parents, who realized 
that these defects were partly due to lack of care in the home, 
where the boy was kept in bed most of the time and nobody 
seemed to have time to talk and play with him. But as the 
child only improved slowly, and behaved strangely with the 
other children, he was copsidered a backward child. 

Careful examination proved that quite the opposite was 
true. He was an intelligent child, whose intelligence had 
been prevented from developing through unfortunate 
circumstances. He had been lonely in his orphanage days, 
and could not get over the excitement of being among so 
many people and cliildren. He was frightened by exuberant 
shouting and playing in the kindergarten, and it was quite 
obvious that he never dared to finish any of his constructive 
plans as soon as another child criticized, asked questions, or 
even watched him. When alone he could build with bricks, 
lay out mosaic patterns and do other things quite adequately 
for his age. He did not draw well, however, partly because 
he had no gift for drawing and partly because in drawing his 
anxieties came out most clearly. He did strange things in 
his drawings. For example, he drew wild animals which he 
fastened with rope to a post so that they should not run away. 
In fact, he fastened everything in his drawings, houses and 
boats and cars. The motif of people and things being 
prevented from running atvay was repeated over and over 
again, bringing out the anxiety of his infancy when he was 
left so much alone. 
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So ii was anxiety -which made this child behave so strangely 
in his play and in his social contacts that he was looked upon 
as a backward child. He would have been put among 
backward children, and his life might have been ruined for 
ever, if his case had not been examined in time. 

EARLY ROUTINE AND THE FUTURE 

Some clever person has said that the first night decides 
who is going to be the master in the house, the mother or the 
ncwdy-arrived child. It is largely true. For if the mother 
does not handle her child with a definite I’outine from the 
first day onwards, and if she allows herself to be carried away 
by his momentary desires, then she will never have any 
authority over the child. A baby whose crying in the first 
night induces the mother to carry it about and console it 
until it is quiet will never sleep alone. A baby who is fed 
whenever it cries, or who gets unnecessai-y attention, will 
soon dominate the whole hotise. It i-eacts immediately, 
though, of course, unconsciously, to the treatment it gets. 

The importance of an intelligent early routine should 
not, of course, be considered only from the viewpoint of the 
mother’s convenience It has a marked influence on all 
further development, as it creates a pattern than cannot 
easily be changed. Too much attention from the start makes 
the child ask for too mudr attention later on; too little gives 
it a sense of insecurity ; and fear. 

There is nothing mo, “re important than common sense in 
these matters. One of the mothers who lacked this neces,sity 
once asked what she should do with her cight-raonth-old 
baby who did everytlVing to annoy her. She could never 
keep him clean. He became worse every day and she felt he 
did it on purpose. 

It is amazing how evei7 detail in this woman’s understand- 
ing of her child is wrong. It is hard to say which is the 
worse; the stupid attempt to keep a cliild fussily clean as 
early as that, or the complete lack of understanding about 
what a baby of eight months can possibly intend or do. An 
infant of this age is not capable of doing anything on 
purpose, but he tvill certainly oppose his mother’s intentions 
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whenever he can as soon as the capacity ot having a purpose 
is developed. 

THE PROBLEM OF OPPOSITION 

At two years, a child whose early moods and tempers have 
been wrongly handled is getting into a state of constant 
opposition to the people who misunderstand it, atici is also 
growing into the habit of demonstrating his opposition to 
other people. Most of the unconquerable habit of being 
“ agin ” every one and everything, which we find in some 
adults, can be traced to bad handling of the child’s first 
attempts to express its own personality or deal with its 
difficulties. 

A boy of three may be mentioned who frequently showed 
resistance when being called to luncheon, to go to bed, or to 
go for a walk. It was found, in watching him, that he had 
just found out a new game with bricks. They represented 
trains in which he was going with his father and mother 
to see and do various things. Naturally, he would be 
exasperated at having to leave this dram.atic game unfinished 
and do something else instead. 

But as soon as we showed him; that he could go on with 
his inventions while doing something else, he was quite 
easily persuaded to do what we w'anted. He was not 
stubborn, “ he had no tantrums.” ;It was simply that he w'as 
developing ideas and plans of his iown, which he felt w'ere 
being unnece.ssarily disturbed. He had not realized that he 
must adapt them to other needs, for it takes a child some time 
to adjust himself to the deraand.s and duties of everyday life. 
But, if it is reasonably treated, it will accept such situations 
in a few tveeks. On the other hand, if it is treated without 
consideration, real stubbornness and tantrums may result. 
Intelligent treatment keeps a normal child from becoming 
a difficult one. And it lays the foundations for constructive 
maturity. 

THE RIGHT HOME GIVES REST 

Many people who are restless as adults have missed a real 
home as children. Perhaps their parents were constantly 
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travelling from one place to another or changed homes very 
frequently. Or they might have lived in a house with a 
constant stream of visitors, in the midst of a turmoil disluib- 
ing the daily routine. In any of these circumstances a child 
is too much upset by strange faces, noi.ses and unaccustomea 
events. 

We recall, for example, a little boy who was troublpome 
in school. His parents had lived in three different continents 
during his first five years, and he had had nurses of seveial 
nationalities. He grew up in two languages frmn the 
beginning, the English of his parents and the Eastern 
lano-uage of his nurses. His mother was nervous, 
overworked and had little time to spend on her son, who 
developed naturally into a restless and unhappy boy. The 
tragedy is that it will be very difficult to give such a child the 
peace which his environment did not give him in childhood. 

Again, there is Daisy, a five-year-old whose uncontrollable 
restlessness and naughtiness made her a problem. She w^as 
a nuisancQ^ 'i9 every one, teasing the maid, and the 
neighbours,'"iTinning after her mother all day, ancl 
settling down to anything.. Partly it was the mother s fault. 
She was too occupied witlwher social activities to give Daisy 
proper attention. Moret ’er, the household was always in 
a state of turmoil and the ehild had no place in which to play 
neacefully and undisturbed. This factor of piopei play is 
most important in early gi'owth and in fasliioning the 
grown-up man and woman. 

THE IMPORTANCE OE PLAY 

What does play mean for the child? Thcic aie many 
people who think that play is just something to keep it busy 
and prevent it from becoming a nuisance. When asked liow 
their child plays, they invariably answer: “ Oh, it’s always 
busv with something, you know. Ehey' do not caic what 
it is' as long as it diverts the child. 

Eortunately, the work of the modern kindeigaiten i.s 
making people realize more and more that the light soit of 
play is essential to development. It is not just “ a sort of 
occupation,” but a means of acquiring the foundations of 
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action, conti'ol, emotional release and social sensitiveness. 
It is something creative. 

Therefore the kind of play is not only to be considered, 
but also the circumstances under wdiich the child plays and 
the time allotted to it. Playing is an expansive activity. 
Consequently it is essential for play, as distinct from work, 
that it has no immediate end, that the time available for it 
is not definitely limited. For any limitation of time deprives 
play of its very essence. 

This was brought home during the treatment of a boy 
of fourteen who had great difficulty in his work at school. 
He made the surprising I'emark that he could not work 
because he had never properly played, and that he was now 
playing instead of working to make up for missed 
opportunities. This reason, it was pointed out to him, coitld 
not be true, as he had spent two years in a kindergarten 
where he had played all the time. He replied that this was 
not so. In his kindergarten there had been a definite time 
for playing, and it is not playing if one has to play at a definite 
time and for a definite number of hours or minutes. 

FUNCTIONAL PLAY ' 

Child psychologists have discovered that there are four 
types of play. The first is what wfe call “ function play,” by 
which is meant play which exercises the body and its parts 
and its functions and which the child enjoys — play which is 
mere activity play for the sake of plfiy. Beginning from the 
first playful moving about of the limbs in the one-month-old 
baby, from the first swinging rattle at three or four months, 
from knocking things against each o.cher, rubbing them on 
surfaces, throwing them, lifting them up and putting them 
down, we can follow up this function play, and the 
“function pleasure” it gives, right up to the athletic 
activities of older children and adults. 

This functional element in play derives its importance 
from two facts. Firstly it provides an emotional outlet, and 
secondly it involves the first experience of success and sati,s- 
faction — the satisfaction of carrying out movements and 
controlling the body. 
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For these I'easons it is usual to tell an adolescent to go in 
for more sport, when he is in sexual trouble. We know^ that 
in this way he will work something off his mind thiough t le 
extra physical effort of exercise. But it is much less known 
that children also need the emotional outlet provided by 
movement. Children who must always sit or walk in an 
“ orderly way,” who are scolded for crushing their clothes, 
for making themselves dirty, and running, jumping and 
shouting, definitely lack an outlet which is most important 
for their emotional balance. In many cases the treatment 
of a nervous child therefore consists mainly in providing 
such an outlet in a systematic way, by letting it do things 
noisily and wdth much movement. 

It is important to know that the basis of a person’s security 
and stableness lies in perfect mastery of the body. Clumsi- 
ness, lack of courage, lack of strength and skill in sports or 
other physical activities, lead inevitably to a sense of 
insecurity and inferiority. The girl who is not good at 
dancing resents that more than being a failure in school. 
She might say .she dislikes dancing and drinks it a silly thing 
to do till finally she resenlsjill her companions. Such prob- 
lems can be dealt with b*’’.^ individual physical training if 
the parents realize their ii .portance in good time. 

i 

CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY 1 

The second type of play is the most important of all from 
the point of view^ of layifirg the foundations for a happy life. 
It is ‘‘ constructive play,'” 

This kind of play begins about the middle of the second 
year, when a child learris to handle material in a constructive 
way for the production' of something new. Suppose we give 
a baby hollow cubes to play rvith. Until it is about ten to 
"twelve months old it will not know how to fit one block into 
the other. This is a step towards the beginning of con- 
structive play, though it is not yet real construction. 

Six months or so later it learns to create something new 
with the cubes, such as building them up into a tower. This 
i.s, the beginning of true constructive play, and it is an 
interesting fact that a baby never becomes aw^are of this 
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possibility much before one and a half years, no matter what 
efforts are made to teach it. Before this stage it knocks the 
mother’s tower down, or just watches the mother moving 
bricks and wants the movement to go on and on. It can 
conceive the action or the movements as such, but cannot 
visualize the result. 

But once the child really visualizes the building for the 
first time it begins at once to construct a similar tower. With 
this building activity constructiveness begins in human life. 
It is quite a dramatic moment w'hen the baby watches with 
surprise and delight something that it has built with its own 
hands. A new creative individual has started out on a career 
of productive activity. 

SYMBOLIC PLAY 

The third type of play is “ fiction play ” or symbolic play. 
The child dramatizes human life in his play from the second 
year onwards. It acts father walking about with a stick or 
mother going shopping. It imitates all the activities of its 
environment, and brings i^J:§ dolls, toys and other supple- 
mentary material to enlar^Ytie drama. 

This dramatizing element clliminates in the “ fiction 
play ” of the three-year-old and ’T^ter in the dramatic roles 
in which the young adolescer^ to see himself. Just as 
in reading and acting fiction w'e djevelop an understanding 
of human life, so does the child grow through fantasies. 
Acting provides the child, as well as the adolescent, with a 
provisional and tentative knowledge of human activities, 
human emotions, human life. It connects the child with 
adult life. ' 

Acting also provides an emotional safety valve. Children 
who have a grievance against their parents or other people 
frequently rid themselves of their hatred and pain in their 
acting; they symbolically slap, and even kill and bury., those 
whom they fear or hate. Much so-called destructive play in 
children is such symbolic acting. Parents who get worried 
over it and forbid these “ unpleasant ” games should learn 
how dangerous their interference is, as it leads a child to find 
another, and generally a subtler and more harmful, outlet 
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for its repressed emotions. Parents should, however, regard 
the symbolic release of haired by their children as a warning, 
for. if it is t oo frecpicnt, acting alone will not suffice to balance 
the chlld’.s emotions. The cUsUu'bing factors in its life must 
be .sought out and removed. 

Take Ophelia for example; she was a four-year-old who 
delighted in making human models in plasticine which she 
then crushed with great pleasure. It was discovered that 
these models which were occasionally made to talk and act, 
were all meant to be her nanny whom .she hated. This 
nur.se was a strict and unsympathetic person rvho punished 
the child severely whenever she was dirty or untidy. The 
symbolic play disa})pearcd, as rrell as most of its other 
difficulties, when the nurse was replaced by another and 
kinder woman. 

SOCIAL PLAY 

The fourth type of play is “ social play.” The child enjoys 
company in its play from the first year omvards. To have 
the mother’s company , in a game of hide-and-seek, or in 
rolling a ball back and forth is one of the greatest pleasures 
for a baby. The three-yei/l^old finds satisfaction in running 
about with other chiidrep'' and is happy in their company. 
From four and five yea^s on, children join spontaneously 
in groups and play gamejs with definite rules and a specific 
rule for each player. Itiollows that it i.s most unfavourable 
to let a child grow up wijthout company. Indeed, ivith many 
difficult children lack oi companions of their own age is the 
only cause of the trouble. 

In a woixl, social play marks the beginning of tht; social 
instinct. Where it is frustrated aiiLi-.social qualities result : 
shyness, anxieties, resdntments, aggi'essiveness, and inability 
to co-operate. Its eatly cultivation therefore is not only 
essential to personal happiness but to the development of 
a proper sense of social and civic consciousness. This means 
that we must hot only encourage social play but enlarge our 
ideas about it. We must treat children as rational human 
beings, not as “ special little persons ” with special privileges 
and disabilities. We nutst treat them as a part of human 
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society and help them to realize that the being a part of 
society involves mutual obligations and duties. We must 
show the child that it is not “ just a child ” but a citizen. 
With this approach gi'oup play becomes truly social play 
growing gradually into social work, social activities and 
social and civic responsibility in the adult. 

THE TRANSITION TO WORK 

And now we can watch, step by step, how the creative 
spirit works in an individual’s life. Eagerly the infant avails 
itself of anything within reach to manipulate it and make 
something out of it. “ Make ” is the most frequent word 
children use in this period. It realizes that man is a 
creator, that things are made, and that one can make almost 
whatever one wants to. 

So the normal and happy infant makes new things: 
buildings, drawings, plasticine models and castles. In fact, 
it makes things with whatever mate ‘i-1 we allow it to handle. 
And fi'om the degree of absorp S/hi in such constructive 
activities, from the perseverance, ^i^'H;erest, imagination and 
initiative it shows we can learn mc^'e about its possible future 
than from any other activities. 

It has begun to work, and frdor this beginning we can 
not only predict how well it will gq on w(‘^'king, but we can 
guide it to work better and to work pot on^ for itself but foT 
the general good. Observation 6f children during such 
activities shows us how seriously’} they often take this 
“ making,” how they call it “ work,” how they stick to it and 
follow a definite plan and definite creative ideas concerning 
it. We see, too, how the infant lea,vns patience, different 
ways of overcoming dif&culties and the capacity to persevere 
in competition. 

This moral education through materials cannot be re- 
placed by anything else, and we find the schoolchild just as 
willing or unwilling to work well as we have found it during 
constructive play. In spontaneous constructive work with 
play-materials the pattern is laid for a person’s attitude 
towards work in gcnei'al. A proper sense of duty in carrying 
out a task, conscientiousness in the handling of material, 
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patience, perseverance, self-control, initiative, system and 
careful planning are all inculcated in the first few years. 
The foundations laid th.en shape the character and determine 
the attitude towards work of the schoolchild, the university 
student, and the adult. The first patterns of life are the 
decisive patterns. 


THE SCHOOL PERIOD 

The early development in school of the child depencls, 
as we have said, on the play-development of the infant. In 
the same way, the progress of the older pupil depends veiy 
much on the foundations laid during the beginning of the 

school period. . . 

School moulds the individual’s character in quite specific 
ways It is the first public gathering, so to speak, befoie 
which the individual has to prove his capacity to ^hieve 
something in life ami to co-opevate with others. While the 
family provides an individual cultural background for the 
child it is through the :>i.oools that a nation forms its citizens. 
How true this is We havtinever realized .so much as we do now, 
when schools in most s-s.\untries are undergoing definite 
changes in the subiects th'ght as well as in their modes of 
teaching. The whole p.ducational scheme and plan is 

wofild be interesting to discuss the school education of 
various countries wit^ reference to the role of play, 
intellectual training, dompetition, the .social element, the 
practical viewpo’ nt and so on. But that is outside the scope 
of this chapter. We must content ourselves wnh the dis- 
^ cussion of some factorfe of general importance. The fiist of 
these factors is the way! in which school forms the child s and 
the adolescent’s mindc'and personality. , . , , 

Human life has obviou.sly two main aspects and tiends. 
On the one hand every one wishes to be happy and in hai- 
mony with himself and others. On the other every human 
beinff hopes to accomplish something worth %vhiie, to 
achieve things to his own satisfaction and to that of otheis. 
At various stages of life the adult has quite a different 
attitude towards his achievements. He has tentative and 
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provisional aims when he enters “ the world ” as a youth. 
His aims then become more and more specified and definite. 
After the summit of maturity has been reached he begins to 
look back on what he has achieved counting up his successes 
and failures. And as the end approaches he sums up the 
whole of his existence and asks himself whether he has done 
what talent, opportunity and training at school have en- 
abled him to do. 

THE RECOGNITION OF REALITY 

This necessity to accomplish things becomes increasingly 
insistent during the school period. It is a reality hard to 
bear for many children, for it is in a sense their first 
encounter with reality. Schooldays, therefore, embrace a 
very decisive educational period, when we should teach the 
individual to hold his own in the struggle ahead and to take 
his place in the world as a useful citizen. 

This recognition of reality is brought about by the 
awakening of self-criticism. For the/ first time the child 
looks upon xijimself as an objective spectator, compares 
himself with c comrades and di^r^vers differences between 
them and himself — not always t(>.^^us own advantage. It is 
only now — roughly from about kjght years upwards — that 
the child begins to appreciate his virtues and faults, gifts 
and deficiencies. > 

It is natural, then, that at the beginning of this process 
most children try to ward off as mucfi as possible any painful 
awareness of their own defects. This is one reason why 
boasting is so general with children during this period; the 
other is that adults are constantly emphasizing the difference 
between themselves and children. Consequently, assertive 
talk about their possessions and abilities gives children the 
compensating feeling of courage, strength and equality. But 
these attempts at self-assertion are not always successful and 
so we find many nervous troubles in the period around and 
after ten years. Here is a poem by a ten-year-old French girl 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown. It illustrates the strong 
feeling of inferiority and injustice occasioned by “ the child 
must be kept in its place ” attitude. 
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The Anguish of My Heart 

The whole wox’ld knows that T am in disgi ace ! 

They all point their fingers at me, 

Oh for peace and quiet — peace and tjuiet, 

For peace to come to me. 

Peace to stay with me ! 

But every one will go atray from me. 

I shoidd be better on a desert island. 

And now, oh now, 

They want to make my life miserable. 

They knotv I did not do it on purpose, 

But they will not leave me in peace! 

With such an anguished heart, there’s nothing else to do. 
But they say I have done wrong, 

And so I am to be beaten. 

I could not bring my heart — 

So swollen with grief — 

To think of the littt's alleys. 

And the long, wide styeets 
Where all the people cf^vd 
Because they would all Wte me, 

Would trample me unefifr their feet. 

P>ut not one of them hq's felt all this. 

This anguish has comd only to me. 

And since that is the wity things are. 

Not one of them can understand, 

That what happened lioday, the nineiecnth of October, 
Gave so much pain atjid misery. 

It is a heart-rending |JOem, and a key to the soul of a very 
sensitive child! / 

THE “ INFERIORITX-COMPLEX ” 

The “ inferiority complex ” which can be established in 
this period of increasingly, conscious self-criticism can 
remain a permanent thorn in the flesh of the adult. There- 
fore, it is vital to help a child to get rid of it as soon as these 
symptoms manifest themselves. 
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A case will stress the point. Joan, a girl of twenty, 
suffered from such inferiority feelings so strongly that she 
had a complete breakdown. She thought herself not gifted 
enough to study what she liked, that other girls disliked her, 
and that she was incapable of making Mends with any one. 
She I'efrained from all games and athletic activities because 
she considei’ed herself too clumsy to be really good at any 
of them. She led a lonely and miserable life, dreading to 
meet people or to undertake anything. 

What was the cause of all this misery? It lay far back in 
her first school years. She was unusually slow. As a small 
child she did everything much more slowly than other 
children of her age. She could never finish her school tasks 
and had to stay longer in the first grade because she was slow 
in learning reading and writing. This desti'oyed her, 
self-confidence. Her self-depreciation was increased when 
her parents got divorced. It gave her the additional feeling 
that everything went much worse with her than with other 
children. From then on she was convinced that it was 
impossible to achieve anything at all, that she was always 
doomed to be a failure from the start. She would, of course, 
have been very difterent''^*: her'\^.achers had corrected the 
feelings by encouraging Jier and'fhraking allowance for her 
slowness. But unfortunately many people, parents as well 
as teachers, have very little understlanding of the intellectual 
or moral demands they can make i on a particular child or 
on children in general. The mother of an eight-year-old 
girl who complains that her daughter is not considerate 
enough, because she does not ask daily after her mother’s 
health when she is ill, has no idea of what one can reasonably 
expect from a child of this age. 

HOW FEAR ARISES 

If a mother who is a strong and beautiful woman; hates 
her only boy because he is weak and small and tries to harden 
him by brutal methods, she should not be astonished when 
this child develops complete hysteria, faints in the morning 
and vomits his food. One such boy was forced to learn 
swimming by being thrown into the water, and to row by 
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liaving his hands tied to the oars, at the age ol; six. Now at 
eight, he is the best swimmer and oarsman in his group at 
school, but at what a cost ! He is an hysterical child, full of 
anxieties and hatreds. One of his favourite drawings is a 
prison which is for those women, he says, who throw their 
children into the water just to make them afraid. 

Similarly, if the father of a boy of eleven years tells him 
daily that he must not be so superficial, this child will do 
everything over-conscientiously. Every task will be repeated 
over and over again, and he will worry endlessly over each 
result. In the end he will have a bi'eakdown. 

People who raise the standard of performance of their 
children to such unreasonable heights must not be surprised 
if hysteria, anxieties and resentment are the consequence. 
From at least eight years onwards, children have increasing 
awareness of the standard they are expected to reach but 
often cannot achieve- Their wi.shes and endeavours come 
out clearly in many of their utterances. 

For example, therd is eight-year-old Peggy, who is clumsy 
and does not look half as nice as her sister. She paints herself 
as a princess whom evdrydiody looks at, because it is her 
ardent wish to be beautilip. 

Again, Fritz is an elef’en-y ear-old Norwegian boy who 
cheats. He is very self-c(j»nscious of this bad habit and says, 
when asked what he like.^ best in his friend ; “ I like best in 
him that he is so courag|bous. He cheats never, perhaps he 
lies sometimes, just a little.” Also there is Kees, a Dutch 
boy of sixteen who is very sensitive, weak, and completely 
lacking in self-confidenqfe. He describes as his ideal a strong 
and determined man, with a definite aim in life which he 
pursues without hesitation or scruples. One could go on 
quoting examples. Foil only too few children and adolescents 
are properly helped during the period when they begin to 
form an idea of their, capacities and character. And by help 
is not meant medical help for the treatment of a trouble 
already more or less firmly established. Rather prevention 
of these troubles is implied by guiding a child throtigh the 
difficult periods of his development, by providing him with 
what he needs and keeping away disturbing influences — at 
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least the unnecessary ones. Only an intimate knowledge of 
the laws of normal growth, as well as of the effects of errors 
and mistakes, makes such a sound and sane education 
possible. 

THE SEX HISTORY OF THE ADULT 

Many problems of adult life are concerned with sex. The 
greatest happine.ss and the greatest unhappiness comes to 
many people in that special human relationship which tve 
call marriage. There are, of course, many factors in 
marriage. The seeds of happiness and unhappiness in all 
the factors are sown in childhood and adolescence. Amongst 
the factors we can recognize that perfect blending of 
personality which makes something finer and greater than 
the mere sum total of the two individual personalities. The 
character and personality we have already shown are largely 
moulded in the growing child. 

We can recognize also the actual ability to blend, an 
ability to establi.sh happy human social contacts which the 
child will learn in childhood through its play with other 
children. Most important of all in marriage perhaps is the 
happy healthy sex life. More ma^^i/iages have been wrecked, 
it is probably true to say, by fundnmental sex troubles than 
by any other. The history of the J^dult is determined, once 
again, by his or her early persQ,nal history. Many later 
problems can be overcome in the ,, aht of a knowledge of our 
early sex history. More still can h rdone by rearing children 
on happy, healthy lines so that tue problems in later life 
never arise. 

First of all we must recognize that, the sex life of the child 
does not start with puberty. It starts much earlier! The 
struggle for inner balance becomes more acute as the child 
approaches puberty. The struggle starts earlier, however. 
If the child pursues a normal form of growth, the problems 
will be solved as they arise. The adult who has achieved a 
proper inner balance is the adult who has followed such a 
course from early childhood onwards. 

The first period of sexual awareness comes very early in 
life. At the age of two the child will become aware of its 
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own sex oi'gans. It may begin to piay with itselL 1 he cliild 
will, however, gre^v out oC this very quickly anti provided 
it docs so there is nolhing at all to worry about. A period 
o£ sexual latency should follow and last roughly until 
puberty. 

At about three years, however, children pass through a 
peculiar phase. They shotv a marked affection for a definite 
person whom they single out of their environment. It inay 
be any grown-up person with whom it is in coni act, or a child 
of the same or slightly older age. TLhis affection shows 
featixres which in an adult we should call the symptoms of 
being in love: a passionate clinging to the favoured 
individual, blushing, jealousy, chivalrous actions and so on. 
it is impossible to overlook the similarity of this state to 
adult love. But it is only a brief episode in a young child’s 
life and disappears completely after a few months. In 
puberty it appears again. 

At the age of four to five children start asking questions 
that often relate to sexual matters, as for example where 
babies come from. Brit we believe that these questions have 
no real sexual significance for the child. They are usually 
asked out of pure curiosity without any sexual implication. 

Much the same is trhf; of a second period of marked 
question asking, rough l> fat about eight years. This is an 
age in which the child is' Intensely anxious to know how all 
things aie made, and arjotPg them how children are born. 
The answers to these qrtleions will determine whether the^ 
child will go on asking “ difficult ” questions or be tov 
embarrassed to do so. Many children withdraw into them- 
selves at about the agCj of ten because of the imprudence, 
impatience or prudeiT of their parents and teachers in 
dealing with their quetjtions. 

THE FIRST SEXUAL EXPERIMENTS 

An early sexual problem which can cause parents great 
won7 is masturbation. It usually appears from ten years 
onwards, but the commencing age varies considerably. So 
much nonsense has been written and said about it that it 
may be well to outline the truth about this particulai 
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phenomenon. All doctors, psychologists and educators who 
are aware of modern knowledge on the subject are agreed 
that masturbation is not an unhealthy sign with boys 
between the age of ten and seventeen. During these years 
the function of the sexual glands produces an inner tension 
and excitement uhich needs relief, the safety valves being- 
nocturnal emissions of seminal fluid and masturbation. It 
has been proved beyond doubt that masturbation within 
reasonable limits does neither physical nor mental harm. 
What is really harmful, and sometimes even disastrous, is 
the stories children nrc often told about the effects of 
masturbation and thcLr resulting attempts to suppress it. If 
a boy starts masturbating at an early age, and indulges in it 
excessively, then tve c^n be sure that his whole personality 
needed attention long before he began to masturbate. 

A certain group of p'sychologists hold that all the troubles 
and problems of life are due to sexual conflicts. This theory 
is still controversial, but it is true that sexual conflicts very 
frequently affect the inner balance of an individual. This 
is particularly the case during puberty and adolescence, as 
one would expect from the picture physiology gives us of 
these periods. The atvakening -this powerful instinct 
shakes the personality of tlie youth to his roots, and it takes 
years before a new equilibrium is restored. Small w-onder, 
then, that all other activities are deeply affected. Parents 
notice only these secondary effects, and it generally comes as 
a gi'eat surprise to them when the real cause is revealed. 

A TYPICAL CASE 

Here is a typical case which illustrates what might happen. 
One day, a boy of eleven years whom we shall call Guy, was 
put under treatment. His parents said that until recently 
Guy was a decent boy. He was interested in his work at 
school and was making fair progi'ess. He had good manners, 
was easy to handle, and was popular with every one. Then 
he had changed completely. He was now sulky and bold, 
lazy and untidy. He seemed to be worrying about some- 
thing, but would not say what. He fought and quarrelled 
with other boys and was getting unpopular with them. He 
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had even, thrown stones at the windows of people to whom 
he had been rude. His masters said he was still intelligent, 
but completely uninterested in his work. 

How shall we explain this change? Exau lination showed, 
as it invariably does in such cases, that tire beginning of 
sexual problems had caused the trouble. Guy had either 
.started masturbation by himself, or had toecn shoivn how to 
do it by other boys, who also pa.s.scd ob.ycene remarks which 
stirred up his mind. His conscience to’^meuted him and the 
symptoms he showed were a compensr/il ion foi the con.stant 
feeling of guilt which he could not oycrcomc. 

With girls this period seemsym bje somewhat different. 
Many masturbate, of course, butsk*’ alrule a general unrest, 
tension and irritability, rather thaWactual masturbation, is 
their problem. In Eui'ope and the Jjlnited States it generally 
begins in the thirteenth year. Elbei' say' they are unhappy 
but don’t know why. There is t c same deterioration of 
work, combined w'ith untidiness, h'estlesSness and anti-social 
tendencies leading to isolation or Jaggressiveness. Sometimes 
the beginning of masturbation ij'educes the symptoms, but 
often the trouble goes on for a long time. 

\- 

THE NEXT STEPS IN SEXUAL EXPERIENCE 

Mature sexuality is composed of two principal elements. 
One is the sex instinct in the stricter sense of the word, the 
other is an emotion called love. These two phenomena 
start at different periods and develop for quite a time on 
separate lines. Near tl(ie close of puberty they_ con\'crge, as 
it were, eventually uniting to form a new' unity w'hen the 
adolescent has passed, Anto maturity. 

Now he or she becomes sufficiently mature to fall in love 
and to desire bodily lAnion with the loved one. This involves 
a moral problem. For through sexual intercourse people in 
love know for the first time a sense of full responsibility. 
They feel it to be entirely different from having sexual 
intercourse w'ith " any one ” just for the sake of physical 
relief or enjoyment, as well as entirely different from being 
merely in love. They realize for the first time that in this 
act all the sides of the personality — spiritual, emotional and 
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physical — are linked with those of another. This involves 
an obligation, not a legal one, but one which arises from a 
deeper sense of morality. And this awareness separates them 
for ever from the golden paradise of childhood and pushes 
them into the hard reality of being truly grown-up. 

We have given a comparatively large space to the 
desci'iption of sexual development because of its undeniable 
importance. An adequate sexual life is a source of happiness 
which is, or ought to be, accessible to every one. The 
happiness of the spirit is denied to many. The complex 
structure of our social life prevents thousands from finding 
satisfaction and happiness in their jobs. But a happy sexual 
relationship can be achieved by every healthy human being 
if he or she is taught how to achieve it properly. The 
complete fulfilment of the adult sex life is found in the birth 
of children. Perhaps more so for the woman than for the 
man. Yet the man also, reaches his fullest responsibility and 
fullest sense of responsibility when he is father as well as 
mate. The happy sexual life which is built up in childhood 
and adolescence is the foundation for untold human 
satisfaction and happiness. 

BEGINNING A DESIGN FO,R Ll|(ING 

We come now to some other {!}^oblems involved in the 
reorganization arising from puberty. Religion and the 
moral conflicts of life become more or less consciously an 
ever increasing difficulty. And oiie day the question is 
seriously asked : Why is it so? Wha; does it lead to? What 
is life ? What do I live for ? 

The last question marks the beginning of a conscious 
maturity. It shows that the adolescent has begun to take 
his life into his own hands, that he has begun to show the 
first signs of determination to develop a design for living. 
Of course, many years may still pass before these things 
become more real and substantial, at least with those 
adolescents who are fortunate enough to be allowed to 
clioose and prepare for their careers slowly. 

Unfortunately few are so fortunate. The majority of boys 
and girls must start work at fourteen to sixteen years old, so 
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the planning of their future should start much earlier. 
When they are not thrown into any job that comes along, 
as is too often the case, their choice needs wise guidance. 
For at this early stage it is apt to be premature and often 
utterly wrong, as in the early stages of self-determination the 
aims and motives are still very inadequately formulated. 

FIRST ATTEMPTS 

Look at Erik, for example. Me is a Norwegian youth who 
insisted on going to sea instead of li nishing his studies. This 
was very much against the tvishes of his parents. Discussion 
made it quite clear that what he visualized by going to sea 
was wondeidul journeys and adventures : he did not consider 
the hardships of a sailor’s life. He had had a strict and 
overbearing mother who had made him work hard in his 
boyhood, so that the craving for adventure and sensation 
so natural with a young boy had never been fulfilled. When 
it was suggested that he should find out in detail from a 
shipping company tv’hat his career and chances would really 
be, he returned very' depressed. He was told that each boat 
always made the same passage back and forth, that his salary 
would not be more than ijie pocket money his parents gave 
him, and that after nvo y^ars of service he tvould have to go 
to the seamen’s school, find that there seemed to be little 
hope for adventure in tlAe seaman’s career as it really was. 

For a different kind /of example, there is Mildred, a girl 
of sixteen -who quarrelljid with her family because she wished 
to become a kindergarten nurse, which her mother did not 
think her capable of tleing. Certainly, she was not in the 
least skilful in handling children. When faced with the task 
of playing with a chih^, she had no initiative, and did not 
know' w'hat to say or d.b. She seemed to feel distressed and 
awkward when asked livhy she w'as so determined to do this 
work and nothing else. She broke into tears and explained 
that she felt so terribly shy and intimidated with grown-up 
people, or w'ith companions of her age, and she thought of 
children as a kind of refuge from coping -with life in the 
gre^vn-up world . Here w'e see very clear] y how her intended 
career was not chosen from the viewpoint of wdrat she could 
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do best, but in order to escape from a situation she felt 
incapable of handling. 

NECESSITY FOR GUIDANCE 

So you see how urgently the adolescent needs help, advice 
and opportunity. For premature decisions in the choice of 
a career might eventually prove to be tragic. Many regrets 
in later life can be spared by more careful consideration 
when the opportunities are varied, of an adolescent’s 
abilities and qualities. His knowledge of himself and the 
world must be enlarged by his social environment, by his 
parents, teachers and friends. 

But is it too late for those adults who have taken the wrong- 
turning to find happiness and success? Admittedly it is 
difficult to correct troubles that began in childhood, to 
readjust oneself to a badly chosen career or to find a new 
one. But many have made the adjustments necessary for 
a fuller life, as other chapters will show. It is a question of 
assessing errors and revaluating capacities, of going over 
one’s personal history with a critical , eye and relating it to 
the information offered in this book. The way is steep but 
it can be climbed by knowledge abd perseverance. And if 
we falter or fail we shall at least haye learned how to help our 
children to avoid the same mistakes, to develop a rich and 
constructive personality, and to take their proper part in the 
building of a better world. \ 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PRIME OF LIFE 

C Hii-OHOOD and adolescence lead, or should lead, 
naturally into maturity. Some of the most difficult 
problems of life arise in childhood and adolescence. 
The adult does not spring fully-grown into life like Athena 
from the forehead of Zeus. He is created by the circum- 
stances of his birth, his early environment and the formative 
influences of his childhood and adolescence. If the childhood 
and adolescence have been normal and happy and healthy, 
the adult will blossom in all his power and all her glory. 

Beginnings and endings are the adult’s main trouble and 
chief worry even though he be unaware of it. Beginnings 
becau.se they have made him what he is. Endings because he 
must reap the seed which was sown — as it was sown and as it 
has grown. In the decline of life the adventure will merge 
more and more into achievement, even though “ something 
ere the end, some work of noble note, may yet be done.” He 
may still look forward to a future. Perhaps to some “ island- 
valley of Avilion, jrhere fj^s-not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
nor ever wind blows loud%.” But his regard for the future 
will always be tinged witp “ the sati.sfaction of aims achieved, 
purposes fulfilled and i(|eas realized." 

THE GLORY OF MAT*IJRITY 

The prime of life — K term used loosely here to describe 
all that period when th(e healthy man and woman are at the 
height of their powers— in fact the period of full enjoyment 
in doing and achieving? The satisfaction of having done and 
of having achieved wil|' come later. There is satisfaction and 
glory in the actual doing and the actual aclrieving in the 
prime of life. 

So having regard to both beginnings and endings, the chief 
business of the adult is to be doing and achieving, to be active 
mentally and physically, to be enjoying actively all the 
powers you have, to be correcting any defects that have 
arisen, to be striving for perfection and to be pursuing a 
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purpose. Life is an adventure as long as we live. But in the 
prime of life the adventure has a special significance. For in 
the prime of life we can not only live life more fully in the 
possession of powers which have matured and are still 
mature. We are in a position also to extend the period of 
maturity by a wise exercise of our mental and physical 
powers (by avoiding extravagance, overstrain and over- 
indulgence) and to prepare for a grand and happy old age 
when we shall be respected and revered by all. 

THE MINUTES AND THE SIXTY SECONDS 

In so far as the problems of maturity have their roots in 
early life, we have already discussed them or shall discuss 
them later. We have already shown how your personal 
history has made you what you are and how present defects 
can be remedied. And we cannot sufficiently emphasize that 
the defects can be remedied by conscious effort once they are 
recognized. Good health of mind and body must be main- 
tained during maturity. Rest and relaxation are essential to 
good health of body and mind througliouL life. But the glory 
of the prime of life is simply in livipi^-. The functional play 
of the child, i.e., play which is ai-'cxercise of the functions 
for the pure enjoyment of doing so!/r-grows into the functional 
activity of the adult, i.e., the exeWdse of the mental and 
physical functions of the body for f^heir own sake. " Know 
yourself ” is sound advice for every (ime, for you can achieve 
greater success and avoid greater disappointments if you are 
fully conscious of your functions of body and mind and of 
your own abilities, capacities and limitations. 

There should be few problems — your personal glory will 
be in making the most of w^hat you have got, in getting sixty 
seconds’ worth of pleasure out of every minute run. You can 
do this in certain specific ways. You can make the most of 
your sixty seconds or you can fumble them away. Through- 
out life you will find that the more you put into it the more 
you will get out. You will not expect to move without 
putting yourself and your energy into your motion. You will 
be packing the storehouse of your memory with recollections 
of all you are doing. You will pack it also with everlasting 
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flowers thal. will gi-ow sweeter as you giw older. And these 
flowers you will find in the activities of your mind, in the 
books you read, in the music and art you enjoy, and in the 
friendships you cultivate. 

WHAT IS THE PRIME OF LIFE? 

Perhaps it would be better to talk of maturing rather than 
of maturity. For in one way or another individuals, like 
civilizations, are always maturing. Declining, too, if you like, 
for the epigram that man begins to live and die the day he 
is born is also a biological truth. 

Look at tlie human body if you want support for this 
argument. Xhe body is not a machine, as, in a machine age, 
we have grown overdbnd of calling it. Nor is it a factoi7 with 
the brain as managing director, as those who are impressed 
by Big Business prefer to call it. It is best compared with a 
glowing socialized state, for it is a community of cellular 
units organized into independent “ systems,” each of which 
attains a relative stability and breaks down at different 
periods. 

The bony framework, or the skeletal system, as we should 
expect, is the first to mattrivc. By the age of trventy the soft 
bones of childhood andl'adolesceiicc are fully formed and 
strengthened, thougli there might be a slight increase in 
stature for anolher lilt gen years. Our framework is mature 
at twenty. A year or/two later comes dental maturity in 
normal individuals. And with it the perfection of the jaw 
muscles which make the teeth effective, the added weight and 
strain on the neck beihg met by completion of development 
of the muscles of jaw apd neck. 

THE MUSCLES GROW UP 

Next comes muscular maturity, as again we should 
,..xpect fi om the relationship between the bones and muscles 
and oui knowledge of early man as a hunter. At twenty-five 
or so a man is in his prime for strenuous athletics, thouo-h 
the greatest muscular control is not usually attained till 
about ten years later, since it involves a learning process of 
trial and eiioi and piactice. So a rugger player is at his best 
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at twenty-five, but a boxer seldom reaches the top of the 
championship class until he is closer to thirty. In a game like 
billiards, on the other hand, where outstanding achievement 
requires a very fine degree of muscular control, players who 
are not boy wonders generally reach the top of their form in 
the thirties, and stay on top during the long period when 
muscular and nervous co-ordination remains at peak. 
Herbert Spencer was not far wrong when he said that 
proficiency at billiards is evidence of a misspent youth ! 

Physical activity demands an increased consumption of 
energy, and energy means the consumption of food and 
oxygen. Therefore the circulatory, respiratory and digestive 
systems are at their best during the stage of maximum 
muscular development. The heart is then so powerful that 
it can pump out seventeen pints of blood during violent 
exercise, against five pints during rest. Of the seventeen 
pints, five are needed to supply its own muscles with food and 
oxygen. In other words, the athlete can revitalize and 
redistribute the total volume ofbis blood (nine to ten pints) 
from thirteen to fifteen times during one minute of exercise. 

The amount of heat produced isy^o great that he would be 
thoroughly cooked in a very jshorril-me were it not for the 
temperature-controlling mechani^^ provided by the skin. 
It allows the heat to radiate away frc^im the tiny blood vessels 
under its surface and I'eleases a fluid from the sweat glands 
which cools as it evaporates. This is why we look flushed and 
feel clammy when we are unduly hot. The skin, then, must 
reach its maximum thermal efficiency at the age of twenty- 
five or so, though for purposes of feeling it may not 
“ mature ” for another four or five years. 

MENTAL AND SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 

The brain is the last organ of the body to stop growing, 
though its early growth is extremely rapid, as we have already 
seen. Further expansion of the brain can take place until 
we are nearly forty, and analyses of mental capacity suggest 
that there is a marked increase between thirty-five and fifty, 
the peak being reached ten or fifteen years later On the 
other hand, all the nerves that .serve, us through life are 
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complete by the age of five and capable of carrying messages 
to and from the brain as efficiently as they are twenty years 
later. 

The central nervous system is, in fact, a remarkable 
example of provision for continued ability to learn and a 
long period of high mental efficiency. A man’s brain can give 
him a lifetime of vigorous service. The rapid growth of the 
brain and nerves in early childhood enables rapid learning 
of all the basic knowledge that is necessary to life. Though 
the growth of the brain slows down thereafter, yet it goes on 
almost until we have reached the “ allotted span.” Moreover, 
the decline between .seventy and eighty is so slight that the 
level of mental capacity is not disturbingly lowered. After 
eighty, however, the downward slope becomes prominent, 
although many individuals retain mental vigour until an 
advanced old age. 

Glandular efficiency comes towards the end of adolescence. 
As puberty sets in the thymus gland in the chest, which 
influences early development, disappears. The sexual glands 
ripen and stimulate the whole glandular mechanism. They 
are strong enough to ma^te fertilization possible at the very 
onset of puberty, thouglwisvsswial growth does not begin to 
near the peak till a girl isi-about eigliteen and a man twenty- 
five. Indeed, in a normal man sexual capacity, in the fullest 
sense of the word, is not reached till he is about thirty-five 
and may be maintained thereafter at a high level till he is 
fifty or sixty. . ■; 

This is the main reacon why the years betw'een thirty-five 
and sixty are said to denote the prime of life, and men are 
urged to regard this period as the best for reproduction. In 
women the beginning of maximum sexual capacity is not 
reached till they are nearing twenty-five, but the fullest 
development does not come until the sexual cycle is com- 
pleted, that is to say, until they have had and suckled a child. 
So women are told, under cover of a large variety of reasons, 
to begin reproduction before they are twenty-five, from 
twenty-two to thirty .being their “ best age ” for repro- 
duction, We seem to have a fear of having children too near 
the beginning and end of the full reproductive age. 
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THE CHANGE OF LIFE 

Around the age of forty-five in women, an important 
sexual change, known as the menopause, or change of life, 
takes place. The glandular balance is greatly disturbed, but 
a new balance should soon be found and can be very help- 
fully assisted by freedom from worry, clean and intelligent 
living, and a wholehearted devotion to some worthwhile 
purpose. The change of life is, in fact, a natural proce,ss and 
should be regarded as such. The woman may need to pay 
special attention to diet, baths, fresh air and exercise. But 
the body should remain healthy and active. The brain also 
is still in its prime and many ivomen — professional women 
especially — regard the change of life as being a real gateway 
to renewed and greater enjoyment of life. 

In men nothing so radical occurs. But the fear of 
impotency, provoked by the ills of civilization and the 
unscrupulous advertising of vitalizers and aphrodisiacs, 
creates an attitude of expectancy that often leads to a similar 
melancholia in the forties. Such men feel that they, loo, are 
I undergoing a sort of masculine menopause and the renuncia- 
tion of manhood. Actually the fordes should not mean the 
end of a satisfactory sexual life eiih er^fpr men or women. It 
can go on with care and adjustm^t till w'e hear the beat of 
the reaping angel’s wings. And if i\, comes before, what of it? 
For the individual who has had g good innings, who has 
attained worthy ends and expectations, it means only 
another adjustment and more attention to tidying up the 
loose ends of creativene.ss thatN'till remain. 

GROWTH AND DISEASE 

The age distribution of the common diseases enlarges our 
picture of maturity. Rickets is the commonest serious 
disease during the first five years, when the bones are still 
soft. Rheumatism is common in children between five and 
fifteen, when the bones and muscles are still forming, and 
again in old people, w'hen the joints and muscles have lost 
their suppleness. Glandular diseases are common in 
children, particularly those leading to cretinism, giantism 
and sexual abnormalities, and again during the period of 
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glandular atrophy. A slight thyroid dcliciency, responsible 
for obesity and lassitude, is especially common in the young 
and old. 

Tuberculosis is essentially a disease of adolescence, being 
most frequent between the ages of ten and eighteen, while 
other diseases of the respiratoiy system are commonest in 
youth and age because of inadequate breathing during these 
periods. We breathe at least twenty-five thousand times 
daily, but few of us learn to do so efficiently, except when we 
are forced to by strenuous exercise, using all the respiratory 
muscles and changing the air in the lungs to its furtliermost 
air sacs. 

Nervous disorders, too, have two periods of freqtiency, 
corresponding to the period of sexual awareness, fear and 
frustration between twelic and twenty-seven, and to the 
period between forty and seventy ivhen impotence is a 
conscious or unconscious fear. It is a comment on the times 
we live in that nervous diseases and insomnia are increasing. 
The suicide rate in western countries has more than doubled 
since loso. 

THE DISEASES OF MlC'^LE AGE 

We come now to the di^.ascs of middle age, most of which 
ai-e associate'd with negie^,., immoderation, sedentary habits, 
and mental and physical /constipation. The approach to the 
forties marks the begiirhing of eye troubles, of excretory, 
digestive and glandular 'diseases, such as kidney complaints, 
gout, diabetes, dyspepsjia, obesity and pyorrhoea, and of 
diseases of the heart ai^id circulatory system, such as high 
blood pressure, varicose; veins, piles and heart disease. 

High blood pressure is one of the commonest signs of 
advancing age, the symptoms being headaches, giddiness and 
a feeling of tightness or singing noises in the head. It is 
caused by contraction of tlie walls of the arteries, thu.s 
setting up a greater resistance tv’-hich has to be met by a higher 
driving pressure. It leads naturally to faulty nutrition and 
consequent disea.se of the vital oi'gans by interfering with 
their blood supply, to heart disease caused by overstrain 
(and often further complicated by the clogging due to fatty 
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deposits), to hardening of the arteries, and eventually 
perhaps to a stroke caused by rupture of an artery. 

Yet the reasons for high blood pressure are simple enough 
and should be widely appreciated. One is over-eating and 
faulty elimination, which results in the accumulation of 
poisons that have an irritant effect on the fine nerves that 
control the contraction of the walls of the arteries. The other 
is excessive worry and excitement, which stimulate the 
release of a. secretion from the adrenal glands (two bean- 
shaped bodies just above the kidneys) that has the same 
contracting effect on the walls of the arteries. Avoid over- 
eating. Pay proper attention to the regular elimination of 
the waste products of digestion. Avoid excessive worry and 
excitement. You will then stand in little danger of high 
blood pressure. 

POINTS OF INFECTION 

Tnmiddle age there isAlso a great increase in what doctors 
like to call “ foci of^y-ifutlion.” That is to say, susceptible 
parts of the body, sv v ^ ^e teeth, tonsils, na.sal sinuses, 
appendix, gall bladddi^^^^^^Sh^state gland, become readily 
diseased and release irritant ^l-«r«^,s-e4;-Otherwise interfei’e 
with the vital functions. Prostale trouble is^ particularly 
common among elderly men — aln;ipst half the iriale popula- 
tion over fifty-five has it — simply bL\cause it is not treated in 
time. It is caused by inflammation and enlargement of the 
’^rostate gland around the neck of the bladder, thus 
impeding free urination. The first symptoms are sexual 
debility owing to the loss of prostatic seci'etion, combined 
with unusually frequent and difficult urination, and if they 
are neglected too long the patient might end with 
unnecessary suffering and unpleasantness. Yet prostate 
trouble quickly succumbs to treatment at the right time. 

THE ETERNAL CONFLICT OF YOUTH AND AGE 

The prime of life is, in fact, a rather prolonged “ in- 
between ” time when the man and woman is neither young 
nor old. The adult is at the cross-roads. Youth wants to be 
at the helm. Age is reluctant to yield the helm to 
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inexperienced youth. The “ in-between ” man and woman 
too often has the sympathy of neither. So arises one of the 
chief problems of the prime of life, one of the chief problems 
of modern civilization, the problem of the man or woman 
who feels “ too old at forty ” or who is told he or she is too old 
at forty. 

Take a typical case of a “ young man at forty.” Here is 
w'hat he writes : — 

“ When I was very young I was a tireless champion of The 
New Outlook. I ran a magazine in its cause in which I 
pilloried elder statesmen and demanded a square deal for 
youth. Give youth a chance, I shrilled. p{it youth at the 
helm. Let young ideas replace old ideas. 

“ My magazine, supported mostly bwxolerant old men, 
prospered for a while. It was the early twenties, when any 
youth who was not too impossibly y-6uthful was sure of a 
hearing. Old men had grown sci^ptical of the wisdom of 
other old men. The war and its^ftermath had left them 
shaken and insecure. Besides it cheaper to give youth a 
chance. / .> 


“ Now 1 have crossedahe > ay line 1 sympathize with 
tliose who complain tha:'“^it^; iiave been put on the shelf at 
forty. 1 feel it in tolerably that the majority of the world’s 
unemployed shotdd be men over forty, men whom we should 


have admired, a generatibn ago, as being in the prime of life. 
I applaud the journalist who started a campaign in an 
English newspaper to salvage the two hundred thousand 
men who are regarded as too old for work at forty-five. And 
I confess that I like the( sound of the .slogan, ‘ Life Begins at 
Forty.’ " j 

Indeed, this is perhaps a propitious time for a campaign 
for the active middle-aged man and woman — the man and 
woman of forty and over who in many respects are still in 
their prime. Give them a chance. The campaigners could 
blame the economic disintegration that set in after the 
collapse of Wall Street in igag on the failure of youth to 
make good its opportunity. They could point to the 
unfortunate connexion between youth movements and 
Fascism as a further example of the distress of countries 
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where youth has been organized and idealized. They could 
claim, as an American professor has done, that “ Nobody 
knows much about this complex world until he is cbse to 
forty.” They could support the claim, as he does, with the 
statement that nine-tenths of the tvorkl’s best work has been 
done by older people. They could insist with him that it is 
a sign of national health where the ship of state is guided by 
ancient mariners. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT YOUTH AND AGE 

But a campaign for the elderly, like that for youth, would 
be a campaign of half-truths. It would be based on the 
weakness of pining for the good old days and the good old 
ways with age on the bridge and youth in the holds. It would 
be a campaign supported by a mixture of hearty optimists 
and inveterate grumblers, men and women who want to 
compensate for the frustrations of their time, but are too 
afraid or too incompetent to probe dowm to the naked truth. 

What is the naked truth? It is that in the perennial con- 
troversy between age and youth theje is, as Robert Louis 
Stevenson said, “ nothing more ^'iiain than that both are 
right, except perhaps that bot’^aso-ai^rOTg.” It is that 
blaming it on flaming youth or cribbed ol^agp might cloak 
but not suppress the troubles lof a world struggling 
desperately to maintain an outworia economic system. It is 
that there is no scientific basis for mie conflict betw’^een age 
and youth, or for ascribing particular virtues and vices to 
either. ! 

Each age in individuals as. well as , history is a preparation 
for the next. Feudalism was the .infancy of capitalism, 
capitalism is the father of socialism, a;nd socialism, no doubt, 
the early youth of a genuine equalitarianism when “ man to 
man the world o’er shall brothers be iynd a’ that,” when men 
shall give according to their ability and get according to their 
need. Our own infancy, if we have chosen our parents wisely 
and had a good start, as Plato and this bpok insist, should lead 
to a truly formative childhood and adolescence from which 
we should pass into a stage of creative maturing. 

We know the differences and the similarities bet’iveen the 
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extremes. But, leaving out infancy and decrepitude, when 
is a man young or old? Biologically, as we have seen, there 
is no generalized answer. Moreover, the picture of 
differential maturity that we have glanced at is further 
complicated by enormous individual variations. Some men 
are old at twenty-five, others are young at seventy. Sanford 
Bennett, the great physical culturist, A\'as more of an athlete 
at seventy than most men are at twenty-five. Bernard 
MacFadden, his successor to fame in America, is still the 


picture of masculine health, though he has long passed his 
seventieth birthday. 

Each age, then, is a preparation for the next, and the 
dividing lines are hard to define. Wc are always maturing 
but never mature. For maturity is a static concept and man 
is a dynamic creature, ahvays groAving, always changing. 
The individual life, like life in general, is made up of an 
evolutionary sequence of CA'cnts. And we should I'egard it 
as such, rather than as a succession of Avell-defincd periods, 
each with special Values and disabilities, privileges and 


drawbacks. The Seven Ages of Man is an arbitrary concept 
born of a mistaken teti^ncy to classify and label life as 
though it could beThfcv’^ially broken up into Avatertight 
compartments like an /:can liner. And such habits of 


thought arc socially dangerous. They lead to Avishful 


thinking and irrational yearnings. They allow us to blame or 


praise, to ascribe privileges and values, Avithout relation to 


reality. They are responsible for the eternal discussion of the 
relatiA'e merits of youih and age, Avhen Ave should all be 
pulling together for the shaping of a better A\’Oiid. They 
provide fertile soil foir political adventurers and incom- 
petents, men Avho are hungTy for power and quick results, 
and men Avho knoAv yithin themselves the bitter taste of 


failure. Elderly mourhebanks have climbed to power on the 
shoulders of young fools at many stages of history. 

So it is important for young men and Avomen to regard 
the apparent friends of youth Avdth a critical eye. And that 
means we must not be “ bent overmuch on superficial things, 
pampering ourselves Avith meagi'e novelties.” It means we 


must organize our energies, as WordsAvorth decided to do 
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at twenty-nine, to\rards the fuller philosophy of Man, 
Nature and Society. It means making our lives richer and 
deeper by digging down into the mine of experience without 
exhausting the mine. “ We cannot live pleasurably,” said 
Epicurus,' “without living prudently, honourably and 
justly.” 

THE BASIS OF WISE LIVING 

Prudently ! That is the ba.si.s of wi.se living at any age, of 
making the art of living the greatest of all arts. Epicurus 
himself, contrary to popular belief, ts^as the epitome of 
moderation. “ Send me a Cytherean cheese,” he once wrote 
to a friend, “ that if I wi.sh to have a feast I may have the 
means.” Yet he lived fully and was always questioning the 
conventions. For moderation does not imply temperance 
in the unfortunate sense that so many understand it today. 
It does not mean joylessness, bigotry and intolerance. It 
does not mean being the kind of man who wakes you at 
dawn, with many exhortations on the: advantages of being 
up with the lark, because he has the lyabit of early ri.sing and 
cannot bear any one to do otherwi^^ 

In short, there is moderation '^Cnrrrrmoderation. “ Do 
not glory in your abstemious .^yay of living,” advised 
Epictetus. “ If you drink nothin^liut water, proclaim not 
your own sobriety on every occasioi^i. If you inure yourself 
to hardship, do it for yotir own benefit, and not to attract 
the admiration of the people. Let Vainglorious fools make 
their trials as public as they can, but know that all 
affectations of this kind are utterly unworthy of a 
philo.sopher.” ; 

But rvhat does prudence mean'i It means a solemn 
obligation on our part to follow thp Greek philosophy or 
“ know thyself,” and to put this k-^mii'ledge to good use. It 
means formulating commonsensc principles of mental and 
physical health, and using them to control self-indulgence 
and bad habits in the everyday business of living. It means 
employing yesterday and today in preparation for tomorrow. 

Prudence in health is, of course, an elementary 
consideration. For the roots of happiness atid success lie in 
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a nicely balanced life in which health and pei'sonality are 
given their proper place. And the bases of health depend 
on adequate food and exercise, fresh air and sunlight, and 
rest and relaxation. These needs are so important that they 
are given special attention in later chapters, but here it 
should be emphasized that as the years roll on moderation 
in eating and drinking becomes increasingly necessary, as 
our glimpse of the age distribution of disease shows. 
Emphasis must also be placed on regular elimination. 
Indeed, it might be called the first law' of health. Auto- 
intoxication and auto-suggestion are the worst enemies of 
vigour and usefulness in advancing age. 

Moreover, it is prudent periodically to satisfy ourselves 
that w'e are being sufficiently prudent. We can do that by 
getting expert advice from a doctor w'ho has examined us 
thoroughly, with special reference to the likely diseases of 
our age group and our personal history. A general health 
examination should, in fact, be made compulsory for men 
and w'omen at the age of about thirty-five, for a stitch in the 
thirties w'ill often save nine in the fifties. We should not 
only use the doctor to cure us w'hen we are ill; w'e should 
use him, as the Chinese d# to keep us from getting ill, just 
as W’e should visit a dAntist regularly before we have 
toothache. f 

HOW TO IMPROVE OUR THINKING 

Prudence in mental activities is no less important than 
wi.sdom in bodily care.,! Bad habits of thought, feeling and 
emotion are even more Easily formed and neglected than bad 
habits of a physiologic'al nature. The highest function of 
man is consciousness, a 'developed sensitiveness to the throb 
of life, but how' few are, truly conscious. How few discipline 
their minds and memo,ries, how' few train themselves to think 
creatively and connectedly. Most of us are sloppy thinkers, 
whose thoughts run across each other W'ith no definite 
pattern. 

The penalty for such negligence is tragic. We become 
incapable of sustained discussion, w'hich consequently 
degenerates into fruitless and often irritable argument. We 
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become trivial people glorying in our triviality. We use 
moral indignation or the pretence of impartiality to ban 
topics that are beyond our competence. Who does not know 
the kind of man who will wind up a political argument by 
saying : “ If you don’t like the way things are here, why don’t 
you go elsewhere? Why don’t you go to Russia and live with 
the Reds?” Who does not know the other kind of man who 
says, with a great show of genial impartiality ; “ Each one to 
his own way of thinking is my motto. Take my advice, young 
man, and keep oflE religion, sex and politics.” Yet religion 
itself has progressed through the criticism of religion. And in 
the modern world no questions are more urgent than those 
concerned with religion, sex and politics. In no other sphere 
of human knowledge and action is it so vitally important to 
pull down the windows and let in the fresh air. 

How can we improve our thinking and increase our 
tolerance? The first essential is interest and enthusiasm. 
” Without enthusiasm,” rvrote Emerson, “ no great work was 
ever yet accomplished.” And good thinking is great work. 
The next is to see accurately and to try/to remember precisely 
what you have seen. Set yoursaT problems in observation, 
analyse what you have obserV^d, (i^^awTonehasions from your 
analyses, and test them against i-^e conclua&us drawn by 
others from similar circumstances. ,.In other words, set your 
thinking along definite paths abd stand sentry over 
wandering and irrelevant thoughts. ’pThis is what is called the 
scientific method. It is no more, as the elder Huxley was fond 
of saying, than trained and organized common sense. 

I 

THE IMPORTANCE OF READING ! 

And extend your thinking by reaching. “ Reading maketh 
a full man,” said Bacon, after giving ps some excellent advice 
on how to read. “ Read not to contAidict and confute; nor 
to believe and take for granted; nof. to find talk and dis- 
course; but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
and digested; that is, some books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not curiously; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention.” 
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Remember, too, that reading diligently does not mean 
reading with extravagant slowness. Webster could scan a 
page and grasp its meaning, bin most people whose work is 
not with books crawl along the lines almost word by word. 
This is due to excc.s.sive insistence on reading aloud in child- 
hood : we tend to see only one word at a time becau.se tve 
have been trained carefully to pronounce one word at a time. 
The result is not only wasteful but also harmful to the eyes. 
The eyes have to stop to see. Therefore in reading a line of 
print the moderately fast reader has to cover it with about 
three jumps of the eyes, each marked by a pause of about one- 
sixth of a second. The eyes of the slow reader, on the other 
hand, have to jump too often and pause too long, .sometimes 
going back to make sure, thus retarding efficiency and 
increasing muscular strain. Slow readers, as we all know, 
tire quickly and have to have their/'intere.st compelled by 
psychological and typographical tridcs, like those employed 
by the modern press. Many eve^ boast (we are always 
aggressive about our weaknesses) that they never succeed in 
finishing a book, “ except perbaps a good love story or 
detective yarn.” s , 

Blit given intercsr;‘Toi’t3l’’'’tration and practice, the worst 
readers can learn to read the minimum speed for comfort. 
They should try to rea,ft rhythmically, making even eye- 
jumps of about one-third of a line, and to avoid saying the 
words to themselves. If would also be useful if they could 
read short articles for A\)hich the maximum reading time is 

I ^ 

estimated. Some Araierican ntagazines state the time 
required for reading ea\ch article, but for the accomplished 
reader it is greatly overjestimated. 

MEDITATION AND MEMORY 

So read more and read faster. And when you have read 
a lot more, read a little less and meditate more. It is .said that 
Emerson invariably returned from his daily walk in the 
woods with a new thought, much as tve might return with an 
attractive flower. It is a good example to follow. Perhaps we 
cannot go into the woods to collect new thoughts, but we can 
return from our work with an interesting idea or observation 
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gathered on the way, instead of some titbit of scandal or 
political misinformation learned from the evening paper. 
Short journeys provide excellent opportunities for thinking 
and obsei-vation, while reading in jerky buses and trains is 
exceptionally cruel to the eyes. Besides, you do not learn 
much more, anyway, by reading two newspapers of the same 
kind within twelve hours. 

Experiments in thinking should include the training of 
the memory. A clear mind and a good all-round memory are 
connected things, though a good memory for trivialities or 
within a narrow field does not indicate a clear mind. Many 
memory aids and tests fail to recognize this fact. They teach 
us to remember without showing us properly how to 
correlate. Their sponsors would be appalled by Thomas 
Huxley, one of the clearest thinkers of the last century, 
because he could not repeat half a dozen quotations faith- 
fully. They would admire after-dinner speakers who pad out 
their platitudes with quotations and good stories, and show 
us how to acquire the same merit in a few easy lessons. They 
would tell us why kings and waiters have remarkable 
' memories for faces and particular d'’ tails, though the average 
man's memorizing ability no^^'s tO' be much more 
generalized. ’ 

The storage of significant faetd that can be correlated 
should therefore begin by training the memoi'y to record 
experiences and ideas accurately, a good aid being to write 
down xvhat one wishes to remember. Leibnitz, the great 
philosopher, always did that, though he seldom had to read 
the notes he had made. Then spend a little time every day 
fixing your mind on a specific idea and recalling all that you 
know about it. And by arranging xvhat you have recalled in 
an orderly and critical sequence you help yoiu'self to 
remember accurately and think clearly at the same time. 
The final test is clarity of expression. Good ideas are clearly 
and simply expressed ideas. 

Some people have learned to think so quickly that they are 
regarded as intuitive. They are able to correlate impressions 
and derive ideas from them at high speed. The intuitive 
flash is therefore the idea accepted as the result of this process. 
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It is a good guess, not a providential inspii'ation, following 
from rapid observation, analysis and deduction. 

IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO START 

The good life, then, involves a continuous state of 
learning. And, in our concept of life as a succession, it is 
never too late to start. If you are getting on in years, avoid 
the habit of thinking your brain is not what it used to be. 
Actually, learning is easiest between thirty and sixty. You 
can give a child ten years’ start at learning any subject and 
beat it in six months. Many have set out on completely new 
paths of learning in middle life. Sir William Herschel, the 
famous astronomer who discovered the planet Uranus, was 
well advanced in years before astronomy replaced music as 
his chief occupation. Adam Smiyli was a professor of moral 
philosophy till the age of fortyfthree, when he turned to 
economics and produced, ten ye’ars later, his great rvork on 
The Wealth of Nations. Joseph' Conrad was a sailor till the 
late thirties. George Eliot took 'time off from the duties of 
motherhood to write her first book at the age of thirty-seven. 

And don’t be discouraged if iit happens that you were “ not 
very bright ” in youthh|^w.tiaus- -men have often been 
dullards in their ’teens. ij|fenrik Ibsen, the great playwright, 
almost failed to get his hi:^h school diploma. Carl von Linne’s 
tutor said he should heebme a cobbler because he was quite 
unfit for any learned prepfession, but Linne became the father 
of modern biology. Oliver Goldsmith was a failure in his 
medical studies at Edinburgh University. So was Charles 
Darwin, who just managed afterwards to scrape through the 
easiest degree obtainable at Cambridge. 

Indeed, there is no Shill that perseverance and fixity of 
purpose v/ill not clijmb the summit of at last. But 
perseverance rests on discipline and regular habits. Great 
men are generally disciplined men. Immanuel Kant, whose 
famous Critique of Pure Reason was published when he was 
fifty-six, rose at the same minute every day for thirty years. 
Emile Zola, who was one of the most significant and prolific 
novelists of his time, made it a practice to write a thousand 
words daily. So let the geniuses wait for inspiration in 
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darkened rooms. For the ordinary m^n it is much better to 
have a try at the job — and to go on trying. 

THE PATH TO HAPPINESS 

The reward of prudence and perseverance is happiness, 
though one other quality is necessary. Epicurus called it 
honour. Let us call it integrity— that complete sincerity 
which in our day, as in Juvenal’s, is " praised but starved.” 
No art is great without sincerity, and no life is worth while, 
however successful, no character complete, however gifted, 
without sincerity. We all know talented and energetic men 
whose achievements are stifled by lack of personal integrity. 
They dissipate their creative power in seeking the fleshpots 
of the moment, they waste their time and lower their 
standards to pander to passing whims and vanities, they are 
false to their friends and toady to the prosperous in their lust 
for success. They never do the best they are capable of doing 
because they are too busy maintaining an artificial standard 
of living, which they defend with half-baked proverbs: 
Charity begins at home. God helps those who help them- 
selves. A man must first look out for himself. Selfish and 
egotistical to the core, they aT*5*Hft€ither contented nor 
intelligently discontented. JncapSle of judg^ing themselves, 
they have no values b^ /hich the^^ can truly assess others. 
They sell themselves to'serve the hdur. 

They come near to happiness but they miss it. What do 
they miss? It is difficult to define.' But the essentials of 
happiness have perhaps been best dfescribed as the greatest 
average freedom from mental and physical pain, the greatest 
possible sense of well-being, the greatest capacity for service 
to the welfare of mankind, and the maximum reserve of vital 
power on tvhich to draw in case of necessity : we cease to be 
happy wlien we have exhausted our reserves. 

And when we have found happiness we can keep it only 
by sharing it. The full larder with no one to share its 
pleasures is as disappointing as an empty one. “ Of all the 
things," wrote Epicurus, “ which wisdom provides for the 
happiness of the whole life, by far the most important is the 
acquisition of friendship." For friendship satisfies that 
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instinct for companionship, that social sense, which the 
infant manifests in social play. It redoubles joys and cuts 
griefs in half. It enables us to extend ourselves into other 
kinds of living, to share intimately the experiences of others. 
Such was the legendary love of Achilles for Petroclus, and the 
actual affection of Montaigne for Etienne de la Boetie, or of 
Shakespeare for Mr. W. H., to whom some of his finest 
sonnets are dedicated. Yet we should be careful not to live 
somebody else’s life as a substitute for our own. 

FRIENDSHIP IN ANCIENT TIMES 

The cla,ssical example of devoted friend.ship in the 
Christian world is that of David and Jonathan. Jonathan, as 
you may remember, not only eased David’s life at the court 
of Saul, but saved him from being murdered on at least one 
occasion. David could do little to repay, but he never forgot 
his friend’s fidelity. His lament for Jonathan is one of the 
most touching passages in the. Scriptures: “lam distressed 
for thee, my brother j onathan : very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me : thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
women. How are the mjghty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished ! ’’ 

Greek liter^rtfre is rich|G-i praise of friendships and friends, 
both mythi-al and actujD. An episode in Virgil’s JEneid 
^elat es how two young "Vrojans, Nisus and Euryalus, accom- 
panied dLneas from Tnpy and died with great distinction in 
a subsequent battle. "jThey entered the enemy's camp at 
night, where they werf: caught and slain. Nisus had the 
opportunity to escape, ^but preferred to die by the side of 
his friend. > 

The example of Darhon and Pythias is still more striking 
than the legendary friendships, fact being invariably more 
impressive than fictiob. Damon was a senator of Syracuse 
who rebuked his colle.agues for betraying their country by 
electing Dionysius, tv’hom he described as a tyrant and even 
tried to stab, to be king. He was seized and condemned to 
instant death. He asked for four hours’ respite to see his wife 
and child, but the request wa,s denied and he was led to the 
execution. Meanwhile, his fi iend Pythias rushed to the king 
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and offered himself as bail. He would gladly die, he said, it 
his friend did not return in four hours. Dionysius accepted 
this surety and Damon hastened to his country villa. Setting 
out on his return he found that his horse had been killed by 
an over-zealous friend, but he remained determined to reach 
Syracuse somehow. He managed to obtain the horse of a 
chance traveller and tore into tlie city just in time to prevent 
Pythias from being executed. Dionysius was so touched by 
this added proof of a great friendship that he cancelled the 
execution and begged Damon to be his friend. 

Less dramatic friendships were, of course, common in 
ancient Greece and Rome, and it was considered a duty not 
only to be faithful to one’s friends but to acknowledge their 
aid publicly when opportunity arose. So Greek and Roman 
writings are often dedicated to friends, or otherwise praise 
their virtues. “ For myself,” wrote Cicero in his essay on 
friendship, ‘‘ among all the blessings for which I am indebted 
either to nature or to fortune, there is not one upon which 1 
set so high a value as the friendship in which 1 lived with 
Scipio.” 

FRIENDSHIP IN THE MODERN .^yORLD 

After the death of Marcus Aupelius, ivhose Meditations 
begin with an elaborate list of the inaiiy friends to ivhom he 
is indebted, the Dark Ages set in, and there is a great gap in 
the literature of friendship till we conliie to Montaigne’s essay 
on the subject, inspired by his feelings for Etienne de la 
Boetie. “ Those we ordinarily call fri'endes and amities,” he 
said in a qcaintly impressive passage, ” are but acquaintances 
and familiarities, tied together by some occasion or com- 
modities, by meanes whereof our mindes are entertained. In 
the ainitie I speakc of, they entermixe and confound them- 
selves one in the other, wdth so universall a commixture, that 
they weare out, and can no more finde the scame that hath 
conjoyned them together. If a man ui'ged me to tell where- 
fore I loved him, I feele it cannot be expressed, but by 
answering : Because it was he, because it was my selfe . . . 
We sought one another, before we had scene one another, 
and by the reports we heard of one another; which wrought 
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a greater violence in us, than the reason of reports may well 
beare : I thinke by some secret ordinance of the heavens, we 
embraced one another by our names. And at our first 
meeting, which was by chance at a great feast, and solemne 
meeting of a whole township, we found our selves so 
surprized, so knowne, so acquainted, and so combinedly 
bound together, that from thence forward, nothing was so 
neere unto us, as one unto another.” 

The sixteenth-century writers who followed Montaigne 
re-established friendship as a worthy theme in literature, 
which is now rich in expressions of its beauty and value. 
” What is the secret of your life?” Mrs. Browning asked 
Charles Kingsley, whose friendship with F. D. Maurice 
deserves greater notice. ‘‘Tell me, that I may make mine 
beautiful, too.” He replied: ‘‘ I had a friend.” The need for 
the rough warmth of masculine affection is also charmingly 
illustrated by a letter from Charles Lamb to Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. ‘‘ I shall half wish you unmarried for one evening- 
only,” wrote Lamb,“ to have the pleasure of smoking with 
you and drinking egg-hot in some little smoky room in a 
pot-house.” 

Perhaps the greatest fi^ndship of the nineteenth century 
in Europe was that betwej^rKarl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 
Beginning in early ma^Sood, it continued for forty years, 
unmarred by clashing e’gos, till the death of Marx in 1883. 
For theirs ivas a relationship bound not only by personal 
regard but also by mutjual devotion to a great cause. It was 
an unequal relationshil? that few ordinary friends could have 
survived. Marx was I, constantly hounded by creditors, 
harried by domestic difficulties, and upset by illnesses and 
family bereavements, which left him little opportunity for 
the pleasantries of life. Immersed in work that he could not 
neglect, and alienated from sympathy by being on the wrong 
side of the middle-class fence, there were many occasions 
when he found it quite impo.ssible to deal with his financial 
problems. Destitution seemed always around the corner, 
but was kept from coming in at the front door by Engels. 

Engels was more fortunately placed than Marx and 
regarded it as his duty to go to his friend’s assistance 
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whenever he could. When he could not, he soon made an 
opportunity to do what was required. He knew that Marx 
must live and not be engaged merely in making a living. He 
had formed the opinion in the early days of their friendship 
that “ Marx was greater, saw further, saw more and saw more 
quickly than all of us.” It lasted unshaken and without 
causing envy till the last day, when he concluded a Stirling 
funeral oration, delivered during the simple ceremony at 
Highgate Cemetery, with the conviction that “ His name 
will live through the centuries and so will his work.” It is 
equally certain that men will remember how much the life 
and work of “ this tremendous spirit ” owed to the friendship 
and co-operation of Friedrich Engels. 

FRIENDSHIP AND THE GOOD LIFE 

He was indeed a bosom friend in the sense required by 
Chang Ch’ao, a Chinese philosopher of the mid-seventeenth 
century quoted by Lin Yu Tang in his gay book on The 
Importance of Living. “ Generally bosom friends are 
those,” wrote the genial sage, “ who-#^ill have implicit faith 
in us and refuse to believe rumoifTs against us, although 
separated by hundreds of thousaiWts of miles; those who, on 
hearing a rumour, try e ^-^^rioeansyo explain it away; those 
who in given moments advise us what to do and what not to 
do; and those who at the critical houT come to our help and, 
sometimes without our knowing, lundertake to settle a 
financial account, or make a decision; without for a moment 
questioning whether by doing so they are not laying them- 
selves open to criticism.” 

And both Engels and Marx knew that constant and 
unsullied friendship is only possible when men realize the 
futility of the superficial things that are valued, when they 
discard their cheap vanities and not merely disguise them 
with the euphemisms of clergymen and clubmen. They 
knew the art not only of giving generously but of taking 
gracefully. They did not subscribe to a system of immediately 
equal exchanges based on an exaggerated sense of the sanctity 
of personal property. They had no protective rules, for there 
is no need of protection between friends. And above all they 
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knew that the highest friendship must be based on a wide 
culture, the capacity to rise above petty ambitions and 
covetousness, and service to llie cause of man. 

They put into practice something of tlic philosophy of 
Buddha: “ Live, and you will learn. Grow, and you will 
know the truth of things. Lo.se self, and you will find it. . . . 
Be ye lamps unto yourselves.” They did not a.sk for 
gratitude, because it is a kind of interest, as Mark Twain put 
it, that no one should be mean enough to want. And they did 
not lose desire in the best sense of the word. They cultivated 
it without .succumbing to it. 

Perhaps they did not develop every phase of the art of 
personal living, but they have made it increasingly possible 
for others to do so. And when we do ive will not have to look 
for h appiness. Wc shall have found i t. Day-dreams will give 
way to a cheerful but critical optimism, self-deception to 
self-confidence, sentimentality to sentiment, and egotism to 
true self-realization. Health, mental ability, personality, 
love, courage, knowledge and action will combine to 
produce that well-bala^'ed state of being on which happiness 
and the progress of niahi y.id depends. 

It is a path on which -^^ji^^j^iould .set our feet. And as we 
climb it w'e shall find thrl’life is really a great and glorious 
adventure. 



CHAPTER V 

THE COMPLETE FATHER 
AND MOTHER 

F ew people marry in order to have children. Not all want 
children after they are married. Yet, sooner or later, 
nearly all women and the majority of men wish to have 
them or wish they had had them. It is not that man s 
procreative instinct is failing or becoming disordered, but 
rather that, as the years pass, man is growing up in mind later 
and later, so that his childhood extends to a third or more of 
his life. Often he becomes so accustomed to a position of 
dependence and irresponsibility that he never wants to leave 
the nest, and as not all human parents have the wisdom of 
the bird, he is allowed, even encouraged, to stay. Xhese 
grown-up children often marry and may become parents, 
and then trouble comes with the baby. There are now two 
or even three children in the home, and like sisters and 
brothers, the elder are jealous of the riew-comer, and resent 
having to give up their freedom and^ pleasures to look after it. 

In the dreams of young lovers/'j^e deeper satisfactions of 
parental responsibility rarely play adsart. An eternal honey- 
moon with a fairy godmother in thi^ background to smooth 
out any difficulties seems much i^more attractive. After 
marriage most couples will fulfil tijie expectations of their 
friends and relations and “ settle Uown,” as it is called, 
developing naturally and normally jwith no more than the 
usual difficulties. Others will not, and it is their special 
problems that we must consider in more detail; for not only 
will they be unhappy parents, but they will have unhappy 
children. ‘ 

REASONS FOR HAVING CHILDREN 

For those who mature when they marry, the coming of 
children will be a natural fulfilment of their love for each 
other, and without children the marriage would cease to 
have meaning for them after a time. It is probably true to 
say that these are not in die majority. For another group. 
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children come as nature designs it, because they have no 
knowledge of control of conception or consider it wrong to 
use such control. For others it is a matter of convention; 
everybody has children, therefore one has them oneself. In 
all these cases children will be welcome when they come; on 
the whole they are wanted babies and likely to grow up 
normally and happily. 

In more exceptional circumstances a child may be desired 
because it is felt it will be a solution to an unhappy 
marriage ; very rarely docs this turn out to be the case. It 
means only too frequently that the mother will turn to the 
child for satisfactions that it cannot give her, because they 
should come from the husband, and not from the child at all. 
The child will come into a home where it cannot have a full 
sense of security and where it must be constantly aware of 
its mother’s unhappiness. 

GROWING PAINS OF PARENTHOOD 

From the time of the beginning of a woman’s pregnancy, 
the coming of a child casts its shadow before it, not only in 
the mother but in the father, too. If, as is ,so frequently the 
case, one or both parcnt.whave not reached a point in their 
psychological develom,^dnt wliere they are ready for 
parenthood, they wall si-'fer from more or less acute grotving 
pains. 

In the woman the necessary development may take place 
in accordance tvith the physical changes that are occurring at 
the same time, but she may show signs of revolt, displayed 
physically as w^ell as mentally. It is always interesting to 
notice the type of w'oman who suffers most from the nausea 
and sickness of pregnancy, that is generally looked upon as 
being normal, in spite of the fact that there are many women 
who never experience it at ail. It is not always those who 
quite consciously regret the child’s coming, because they 
hate giving up their work or their freedom, wTo show the 
greatest internal resistance to the changes which are taking 
place in them. Conscious intention is not always in 
accordance willt true inner feeling. The tvoinan who thinks 
she wants a baby may, deep within herself, be very frightened 
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of the coming responsibilities, or very resentful of the ties 
which are going to be imposed upon her. 

THE PRIDE OF MOTHERHOOD 

On the other hand, there are women who will express 
quite openly their fear that they will lose their good looks, 
and who have many another grumble, who are quite clearly 
radiantly happy to the disinterested onlooker. It is a very 
frequent experience for a woman, during the first two or 
three months of her pregnancy to say that when her con- 
dition becomes obvious, she will be ashamed to go out of 
the house or travel on a public vehicle. Yet this same woman, 
a few months later, is found to be going about more than 
ever, clearly proud of her condition and glad for everybody 
to see it. This is indeed a characteristic example of normal 
development during pregnancy, which may pass unnoticed 
by the woman herself. 

But it is not to be supposed that some people do not 
actually feel a sense of embarrassment when in public, and 
when the baby corjes cannot believe that it is really their 
own, are at a loss how to handle it aM hunger after their old 
life. They are still children playiii^ at being grown-up, and 
are likely to make excessive demands upon their husbands 
and their mothers and friends fot advice and support. 
Moreover, as soon as their children aije old enough, they will 
lean, in turn, upon them and may \ succeed themselves in 
being children to the end. 

THE DEPENDENT HUSBAND 

If a man, on his side, has fallen in love with a woman 
largely because of her strong maternal feeling and the sense 
of comfort and security he feels when he is with her, he may 
suffer acutely when she withdraws from him during preg- 
nancy and desires to lean upon him. When the baby comes 
he feels jealous, frustrated and left out in the cold. He may 
express his feelings; more probably he feels unable to do so 
because he is ashamed of them. He may react to the situation 
in a number of ways : by taking out other women wdto give 
him the attention and the admiration he is wanting, or by 
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taking to his bed, thus forcing his wife to divide her attention 
between himself and the baby, competing with it in helpless- 
ness. Neither of these solutions is satisfactory, for he will 
be neither an adequate husband nor an adequate father. 
Some women there are whose maternal feeling is such that 
they are quite happy to include their husband with their 
family of children, and he is as proud to call her “ mother ” 
as they are; but for the children such a father is more like 
an elder brother, a good companion who joins in all their 
games, but tends to fail them later on when they want wise 
counsel in their difficulties. 

Similarly there are women who leave nearly everything 
of practical importance to their husbands or their house- 
keepers, from the choosing of their children’s clothes to the 
engagement and dismis.sal of their maids. They are dressed 
by their dressmakers and groomed by their beauty experts. 
In them wilfulness is the only substitute for will power. 
They are scented ^^i^d decorative dolls in their own homes, 
and their children atfl brought up by others. 

’ c, 

TYPES OF PARENTSc^N 

Among the various tyi,.>.s of parents we can recognize is the 
dominating parent, usually of good Victorian stock, who con- 
siders that children should be seen and not heard, give 
implicit obedience and never an.swer back or ask for reasons. 
They are positive that they know what is right for children 
and how they should be brought up, and they wish to mould 
and create their children in their otrn image. They do not 
take into account the child’s individualistic make-up or 
peculiarities, and if it does not come up to their expectations 
they become disgruntled and resentful, considering that the 
child has failed them and is no credit to them. These 
dominating parents then find it difficult to believe that it is 
a child of theirs at all. 

The opposite type is the parent who is over-indulgent and 
self-sacrificing, trying to meet the child’s every whim, to 
make its life easy, comfortable and happy. In so doing such 
parents store up trouble for themselves and die child, since 
they are creating an individual who expects from life far too 
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much and who will feel angered or unduly discouraged by 
normal difficulties with which it will have to contend. 

THE SELF-SACRIFICING MOTHER 

Sometimes we meet the self-sacrificing mother who devotes 
herself so much to her child that she never takes a holiday 
away from it and will deny herself, often quite unnecessarily, 
pleasures ivhich should be hers. Often, unconsciously, she 
wants and demands a return for her self-saciifice in terms of 
gratitude and devotion on the part of the child, which the 
latter can only give at the expense of its own personality anti 
by distortion of its own grorvth. As adults we see sons and 
daughters in their forties still living in their parents’ house, 
loyal and devoted, but irritable, quarrelsome and discon- 
tented. Their lives are often chequered with nervous 
breakdowns, the worst of which comes when their parents 
die. 

There is the over-protective parent, very often with an 
only child, who, in her anxiety to do her best, rears a hot- 
house plairt, who is incapable, on the psychological as on the 
physical side, of standing up agaii^ cold winds. Fi'ail and 
delicate, because he has never bee®^ ^lened by exposure to 
any dangers or difficulties, he is temnented by fears, because 
the world seems full of dangers, imwhich he feels he may 
succumb at any moment. Everyth!^ about him may carry 
a hidden germ; every cold wind bring rheumatism or 
pneumonia; every mushroom be a toadstool; every cow a 
bull; every molehill a mountain. Every one seems hostile 
and he goes through life pursued by fears and anxieties that 
make him miserable. 

Many such feel, although they cannot give any reason for 
it and it makes them a.shamed, that their mother is in some 
way responsible for their condition. They will rarely give 
expression to this conviction, because they continue to look 
upon her as a protector and the only person who can save 
them in any emergency. In illness and in misfortune, they 
will turn to her for advice, which will usually be as 
unfortunate as it is well-intentioned. The child of the over- 
protective mother is predominantly frightened and timid, 
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whereas the child of the over-indulgent mother, the spoilt 
and pampered child, is predominantly angry and frustiated 

THE OVER.PROTECTED CHILD 

George’s father was seventy when he was born. His 
mother was forty. When he was six his father died. T. he only 
memory he has of him is a frail, half-blind old man, whom he 
used to exasperate by saying “ bo ” into his ear and then 
running aw'ay w^here he could not be seen. At other times he 
felt his father was pathetic and he had to rely upon his 
mother for everything. After his father s death, his mother 
devoted herself to her child, and in this devotion she was 
ably assisted by her sister and her mother. The boy was 
brought up by the three wmmen. They saw^ to it that he never 
got cold, and never slept in damp beds; that he never .slept in 
a bed wdth other children, lest he breathed their breath; that 
he never drank out of a cup in a restaurant unless it was 
washed first and he held the handle on the left; that he never 
used a public lavatory, never w^ent out by himself; in short, 
that as far as they could avoid it, he would be exposed to no 
unnece.ssary dangers, hie grew up with the conviction that 
he was not as other bi?ty).,^cre, but a frail and precious flower 
that would wither if leftllor many minutes untended by the 
.six female hands. In Ivoef, he w'as an over-protected child. 

THE SPOILT CHILD 

The deprived child is usually a good child in that it is well 
behaved. The spoilt ’child is anything but good, so far as 
any one other than the parent is concerned. He needs little 
description. He is familiar to every one — in restaurants, in 
trains and in public places generally, where he is inclined to 
be at his worst. He shows off, throws food about, is noisy, 
aggressive and ostentatious. He is constantly demanding 
attention from his parents and those about him, and when 
he cannot get the things he wants he screams and is 
immediately provided with them. If screaming is not 
effective he will do .spmething so intolerable that compliance 
with his demands becomes inevitable. He has a complete 
understanding of blackmail, knowing very well how to 
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^'LIFE IS GOOD!" 


Children should be the natural complement of a satisfactory marriage. 
The wanted baby is the happy baby with a good chance of developing 
normally. Unhappy parents will have unhappy children. 
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THE PROBLEM CHILD 

Md is sulky, defiant, unmanageably and unnaturally naughty, 
le the child. Look for the cause first in the parents. Often their 
attitude towards the child is the cause of his troubles. 
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exploit a situation in public, when his parents are relatively 
helpless against him. When young, he clearly enjoys him- 
self; only later, when his unpopularity at school is such that 
he cannot ignore it, does he become petulant, irritable and 
peevish. It may be some time before he loses confidence in 
the sense of his own value, and it is usual that his parents will 
do their best to comfort him in his disillusionment. 

THE EFFICIENT MOTHER AND THE MODERN MOTHER 

The efficient mother lays emphasis upon externals : how 
her child looks, its clothes, its physical health, its good teeth 
and its general welfare from the outsider’s point of view. To 
these considerations she is inclined to sacrifice its 
individuality and very often its personality. Its freedom is 
restricted for the sake of cleanliness or good manners; and 
what other people think dominates her decisions. The child 
is often blamed for its peculiarities, in that it ought to thrive 
on the diet she gives it; it ought to appreciate the clothes she 
buys for it; it ought to be happy with the pleasures she 
provides. It is the child’s fault if things go wrong, and the 
mother feels that she has done all that it is possible to do 
and therefore no blame attaches to her. To her all children 
are of one pattern and ought to respond equally to the correct 
thing she does for them. 

Rather similar in type is the modern mother, who is 
careful not to commit the mistakes perpetrated by her own, 
probably Victorian, parents. She is not going to spoil the 
child, to coddle or cuddle it. She has read^ books on 
psychology and applies all recent theories with which she can 
make herself familiar. The child is in eveiy sense her own 
creation and the work of her own hands, and she often feels 
that her reputation and her self-respect stand or fall by it. If 
it does not fulfil her expectations in being a success (as she 
ittiderstands success) and a credit to her (as she views credit), 
she feels that she has not only failed in her efforts, but that 
she has in some way been let down; for she, too, is an efficient 
mother and has done everything she has been told to do and 
that she understands is the right treatment for the child. 

Philip was a nice little boy of six. His mother complained 

L.G.A. — K 
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that he was a problem because he told lies and pilfered at 
school and at home and was six months behind his age in 
his work. He was born when his mother was twenty and his 
father was twenty-two, because his maternal grandmother 
had told his mother that “ everything would be all right it 
her husband was careful,” which he wasn't. His mother had 
a good job in business, where she was very happy, and at first 
she was very upset when she knew she was going to have a 
baby, which meant her giving up her work. 

She accepted the inevitable with a brave heart and 
determined to devote herself to her child and make a great 
success of motherhood. Apart from the fact that she was 
not able to breast-feed her baby for long, as the milk became 
inadequate, things went fairly well for a year or two; but her 
husband disliked children and would not allow her to have 
another one, which she wanted when the boy was two. He 
disagreed about discipline and methods of upbringing and 
the atmosphere in the home was something similar to an 
armed truce. 

As the boy grew older, his father found him increasingly 
irritating, and became more set in his determination to have 
no more children. The mother was particularly worried 
about intellectual backwardness, and did her best to help 
him catch up with his work by giving him assistance in the 
evenings, but he did not show very mitch enthusiasm, and in 
this, as in the rest of his behaviour, she saw the consequence 
of her own inadequacy as a parent, and felt she had failed in 
what she set out to achieve. The boy w^as, in fact, a deprived 
child. The mother had set out to be a good mother. She 
had not wanted him and his coming had meant a big sacrifice 
to her in her work and social life. His father quite frankly 
did not want him at all. Both his father and his mother had 
had very successful school careers; both had been clever. It 
was more than either could believe that their boy could be 
six months behind the average for an elementary school. 
Something must be very wrong indeed. 

Something was wrong, namely, that the boy was dis- 
couraged and depressed; partly by the difficulties between his 
parents and partly by their lack of love for him. It was 
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impossible for him to work confidently, and as soon as he 
met a difficulty he retreated into his own imagination where 
he could escape from the anxieties of his real life. How much 
better it would have been if the mother had gone back to 
her work after the baby was born, earning the money to pay 
a nurse to look after it. She would then have had a full life 
herself, and not suffering from a sense of resentment, been 
able to show the child far more spontaneous affection. 

SHOULD BABY BE BREAST FED? 

During the first year of life the infant does not yet know, 
but it can feel, and many a mother does not realize that it can 
be affected instantly and seriously by her own mood of the 
moment. If she is irritable it may go off its food or cry 
apparently for no reason. If she is depressed, it may become 
apathetic; and whether or not the mother’s mood may affect 
the constitution of her breast milk, the infant can respond 
directly to her feeling, even if she attempts to disguise it. 
It is imjaortant to emphasize this fact, as so many people 
regard the child at this age as being unaware of, and 
unaffected by, its surroundings, and consider that it does not 
matter very much how one feels or behaves in its presence. 

The infant’s two primary needs are satisfactoi^ food and 
an adequate sense of security, and these can be best provided 
psychologically, as well as physically, by breast feeding. 
There is periodic close contact with the mother’s body, and 
at the same time appetite is being satisfied. But breast 
feeding alone may do more harm than good if the mother 
dislikes her child because it is an unwanted baby, or of the 
undesired sex, or for some other reason. In such a case breast 
milk may disagree with the baby, not because it is 
physiologically inadequate, but because the mother’s 
emotional feeling for the child is abnormal. If s“he does not 
love it, she may be well advised not to feed it at the breast. 
If, for physical reasons, breast feeding is impossible, then the 
child should be bottle fed, preferably by the mother, or 
altei'natively by a nurse, and not by mother and nurse 
alternately, or by more than two people. 

Feeding in the infant cannot be isolated from an 
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emotional relationship to the person who gives the feeds, and 
many feeding difficulties are associated with an emotiona 
and not a digestive disturbance. For this reason it is common 
to hear of a child being changed from breast milk on to cow s 
milk, and thence to a number of proprietary infant foods 
none of which appears to suit it. But given that the ehdd 
loved and that such love is given free 

can thrive as well on bottle feeding as on the breast, from the 
psychological point of view. 

FOOD AND THE UNWANTED CHILD 

Phyllis was not born until after her mother’s fi^t baby, 
a boy, had died, and from the start her mother said she never 
wanted food. She was taken off the breast and put on to a 
bottle, but this was little better. Although the mother 
attended an infant welfare centre regularly, the child 
steadily lost weight, and eventually the doctor was called in 
as she Lemed to be dying. He was appalled by her appear- 
ance, and said : “ Give me the baby, I will teed hei mysc 
She gradually recovered, but she was a very delicate 
infant, and food difficulties persisted Not only had she 
never any appetite, but, she never slept normally. The 
doctor decreed that she should not mix with other chi dren 
because .she was too highly strung. She was never still and 
‘‘ lived on her vitality.” She was a constant source o anxie y 
to her mother, who obtained little relief as the child grew 
older, because she began to suffer from fears of the daik, 
being alone, or going out. She never would leave her mothei 
for a minute, and constantly had to be excluded from school 

because of her nervous condition. ... ^ u-ia 

Phyllis was, in fact, the characteristic picture of a chi 
that was unwanted because it was of the wrong sex. The 
mother could not speak of her without bitter resentment in 
her voice, and the child suffered such acute insecurity that 
nnt of her mother’s sight. 




DON’T LEAVE BABY TO SCREAM 

Difficulties with the infant can arise both from too great 
regularity in handling and from too much irregularity. On 
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the whole it is happier and healthier if feeds are spaced at 
regular intervals and the routine of the day is of a regular 
kind. But rules can be carried too far, and if rigidly applied 
without modification by common sense, may do more harm 
than where there are no rules at all. For one reason or 
another the baby may take less at one feed, perhaps because 
the mother has been worried and has a deficiency of milk. 
It will then be hungry before the next feed is due, and to 
leave it screaming with hunger until the appointed hour is 
reached is carrying stupidity to the point of cruelty. 

The same thing applies to the question of attending to the 
child when it cries. If it is always picked up and fondled 
the moment it makes any noise, it is not surprising if the 
receiving of attention and affection from the mother 
becomes associated with the act of crying. But to leave the 
child to sCTeam for fear of spoiling it may do more harm. 

Two rough-and-ready rules are helpful here. One is to 
make certain in every case that the child has really nothing 
to cry about in that it may be uncomfortable or in pain, and 
then, having a.scertained this, it is better to put the child 
down again. But it should not be assumed that if the child 
is still crying after half an hour thexe js not now a reason for 
its crying when there was none before. 

The second guiding rule is to make a point of fondling 
the infant at times when it is awake and not crying. There 
is only too frequently a tendency to say : “ Now it is quiet we 
can leave it alone,” and to attend to it only when it is making 
a nuisance of itself. In such a case it is hardly surprising if 
the child becomes more and more of a nuisance. 

When a child begins by crying and then goes on to a point 
where it appears to be in a state of rage, the mother may feel 
this is just naughty temper which should not be encouraged. 
The infant cannot think for itself and does not decide to be 
“ good ” or “ naughty,” and that state of rage is, or may 
become, a very terrifying experience. When fear has become 
added to rage, it may tax an experienced mother’s capacity 
to calm the infant, because it is passing on into a condition 
which a little later on will manifest itself as a temper 
tantrum. For this reason it is never wise to leave a baby to 
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scream. More ordinary causes of fears to which the baby is 
liable, namely, loud noises and insecure handling, the latter 
being particularly the experience of the first child, are 
relatively of very much less importance, and as a rule present 
no serious difficulties. 

BABY’S SECOND YEAR 

With the coming of the second year and the taking of the 
first steps, the infant begins lo e.scapc from complete 
dependence. He begins to stand on his o\rn feet, and, before 
very long, begins his first alicinpt to a.sscrt himself. His 
mother finds he is not such a gocxl baby as he was, because 
his first effort at individual expression is most probably to 
say “ no '' to somctliing he is asked to do, and if force is u.sed 
he may sit down in passive resistance, or begin screaming. 

This negative reaction is not merely obstructive, and it is 
very important to the child that he should begin to feel that 
he Iras a will of his ornr. Instead of these first beginnings 
being crushed, he should be gently encouraged to go 
forward. He should not be helped too much, nor forbidden 
too nruch, nor yet should too much be expected of him. He 
will want to do little things for hiirrsclf; to fetch and carry, 
to help motlier, to be important. As he is very small and very 
helpless and very slow, it is all too easy for mother, wlio is in 
a huiTy. to say : “ Now let nre do tlrat,” failing to realize the 
vital importance to a child of this age of the success or failure 
of his efforts and of her own appreciation of them. 

At this time mother’s patience begins to be tried. Instead 
of sleeping most of the day and leaving her free to go on with 
her work, the infant is very wakeful and active, always 
pulling things on to his head, falling down steps, burning his 
fingers, getting into endless trouble and needing constant 
attention. If there are older children to look after him, xvell 
and good, but he may be the first child, and before long 
mother will be only too glad to take advantage of any 
available m.irsery school, which indeed is of gi*eat value to 
him at this time. Here he will learn much from those who 
arc only a little older than himself and he will begin his .social 
adjustment by helping, whilst being helped, bullying, as 
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well as being bullied (leading and following, dominating and 
submitting). Contact with other children is of immense 
value as soon as the second year has begun. 

BABY’S THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 

Towards the end of this time and as we pass on to the third 
and fourth years, there will often be an increasing resentment 
about being helped and a very sensitive pride over failure 
and ridicule. When the child is given tasks, these should 
be easy and within his capacity to complete. If he is given 
something to do that is too complicated, he is liable to 
become impatient and exasperated, to be destructive where 
he was creative. He knocks down the edifice he was building, 
saibbles through the drawing he was making. 

Fine movements are still too difficult, and it is at this 
period that finger paints and chalks and easel or blackboard 
give the necessary freedom of movement. If he is unduly 
frustrated in his attempts to help himself he may take his 
revenge in complete helplessness, as if he were to say : “ All 
right, if you won’t let me do the thing myself you will have to 
do everything for me,” and this attitude may then become 
habituated and continued to a much older age, to his own 
disadvantage and the increasing annoyance of his mother. 

Through the third and fourth years, there is increasing 
energy, a period when constant bodily activity is normal. It 
is unfair at this period to complain that the child won’t sit 
still, that he does not concentrate, that he is restless and 
fidgety. It is unnatural to sit still for long, and a wet day is 
as much purgatory for the child as it is for the parents who 
have to look after him if he has not adequate space or a play 
room of his own. 

The assertion of will against that of the parents becomes 
more frequent. It may take the fonn of a defiant “ won’t ” or 
" shan’t.” The challenge here implied should not as a rule 
be taken up if it is possible to avoid doing so, as it still covers 
helplessness and fear that are very close to the surface. The 
child is still too conscious of his inadequacy and his 
inferiority, and he is still only beginning to feel his way 
towards obtaining power over things and over people. 
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Thus we get the small child of three saying to a man of 
seventy ; “ Don’t argue with me, grandfather.” He is readily 
discouraged, acutely sensitive to criticism and ridicuie and 
much harm can be done by sarcasm and depreciation by 
parents, who may express their exasperation in this way 
rather than by a still undesimble but perhaps more 
innocuous loss of temper. In attempting to be patient it is 
possible to show annoyance without realizing it in a way that 
a child is at a loss to understand, whereas the frank expression 
of displeasure or temper would be more comprehensible, 
even if it brings the ready rejoinder, “ I’ll smack you, as it 
will do, from the child who is not frightened. , r n • 

A boy of three and a half was paddling in the sea and fell m. 
After being pulled out, his parents were taking off his wet 
clothes, when he said : “ I might have been drownded [«c], 
in response to which his parents laughed. The child was 
convinced that they were laughing at the possibility that 
he mio-ht have been drowned and never forgave them. 
that day on he refused to co-operate and set himself the 
objective of being completely independent, caring for no 
one, as no one cared for him. At six, when his mother asked 
him to close the door, h,e left it open by six inches, giving as 
explanation that she had not asked him to shut it. At seven, 
kis father, conscience-stricken for having punished hina 
unfairly, took him as a treat to the circus. The boy remained 
with set face throughout the performance, steadfastly 
refusing to enjoy it, as by doing so he might give his father 
some satisfaction. 

DON’T RIDICULE THE CHILD 

Many parents will smack a child because it has frightened 
them, as, for example, when it has nearly been run over when 
crossing a road, or knocked something over in the house, the 
only consequence of which might have been injury to itself. 
Or they may shout at a child that is getting into a dangerous 
position in that it might fall downstairs or touch a hot pot. 
In either case, the child is dismayed and confused by the 
parents’ behaviour and is handicapped , instead of helped, in 
dealing with a similar situation when it arises again. Other 
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parents disparage and ridicule their children as an expression 
& their irritation. “ You’ll never be any good— why, when 
I was your age I could do twice what you can do ! Do you 
think you can ever make a living i£ you go on working like 
that? You won’t always have my money to live on ! ” is the 
sort o£ attack which is o£ten used. It leads to a feeling of 
dismay combined with hatred in the child, which cannot 
gain expression, and may lead to a rich and unpleasant 
harvest in adolescence. 

THE FORM OF PUNISHMENT 

What kind of puni.shment is to be used? Simple smacking 
will probably do less harm than sulky disapproval. It is not 
much use carrying resentment in one’s breast and telling the 
child it cannot have cake for tea because it upset the ink after 
breakfast. Deprivations of pleasures may be effective, but 
it is always to be borne in mind that a child’s self-control is 
very limited indeed. When it says : “ I won’t do it again,” 
this is meant seriously, but when it does do it again a short 
time afterwards, this should not be taken as an indication 
for a double punishment, but rather for altering the circum- 
stances so that some other more, desirable activity can be 
substituted. The child’s desire to do a forbidden act, added 
to the desire to assert its own will against mother, is too 
strong, and it must be helped over this difficulty. The 
parents should not feel that their authority is being flouted, 
and .set out to break the child’s will. They .should find a way 
of avoiding the conflict. 

James was just under three. He had been a very good 
little boy up to two and a half, but now his mother and father 
were both very worried about him. He was suddenly 
naughty and w’ould not do what he was told. If left alone in 
his nursery he took the plaster off the walls, scratched the 
furniture or tore the curtains. If pul in the garden he 
trampled on the flower beds or went out into the road. First 
they tied the gates together, but he learned to undo them; 
then they padlocked them, but he learned to climb over the 
top. “ Nothing you say to him seems to make any difference 
and punishment has no effect.” His parents complained that 
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he would never sit still and that he was always wanting 
attention. James was, as a matter of fact, a very normal little 
boy. Neither father nor mother could imagine why his 
behaviour had changed, nor what could possibly be wrong 
with him. His mother had had another baby five months 
before. The place for James was the nursery school (with, 
we wrill hope, no sacred flotver beds in the garden, no motor 
cars outside a climbable gate). 

DON’T PUNISH BY SENDING TO BED 

Sending to bed is a dangerous expedient, as it causes an 
association of bed with punishment and frustration, and is 
likely in a very short time to cause bedtime difficulties, 
which would not otherwise arise. Going to bed will be, and 
remain, a pleasure for all children at the right time and in 
the right place, bur once used as a punishment a very 
different state of tdfairs arises. Battles of u'ill there must be 
at times, but these .should be avoided over things that are 
of vital importance to the child’s health, such as food, bed- 
times and clothing. In connexion wdth these, choice given to 
the child should be negligible or extremely limited. He may 
choose the colour but no|^|.he nature of w’hat he is going to 
wear; he may refuse to cal his food if he does not want it, but 
not to substitute for it something else. With bedtime, 
neither parent nor child should have the power to vary it. 
Punishment must be just. There is no field in which erratic 
judgment or elastic rules can do more harm. Parents must 
be consistent in tvdrat they permit and forbid. To allow a 
thing one day and forbid it the next is to bring confusion into 
the child’s mind and to destroy its sense of security and belief 
in the parents’ authority. 

PARENTS MUST TELL THE TRUTH 

Equally important is it that they tell the truth. Contrary 
to the usual belief, parents are, on the whole, more addicted 
to lying than are children. If asked an awkward question, or 
something which at the moment would take too long to 
answer, they wdll put the child off with any answer which 
comes into their heads, thinking that it won’t know any 
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better and there will be plenty of time to put things right 
later on. Parents who are found out in this sort of behaviour 
rightly lose the respect of their children, who are very quick 
to^-ealize that the parents are putting forward an argument 
merely to suit their own purposes, which may be reversed the 
very next day. Naturally a child exposed to such handling 
very often grows up unable to accept any belief that cannot 
be demonstrated by experiment or to his own satisfaction, 
and unable to prevent himself suspecting every one he meets 
of hypocrisy and ulterior motives. 

There are dangers in deceiving the child or pretending in 
any way. Tommy, at the age of six, said that at hospital the 
lady doctor said : “ I was not to go on doing it, while she told 
my mother not to take any notice.” What is the child to 
think next time he hears adults talking of the importance of 
honesty and truthfulness? 

THE CHILD BEGINS TO ASK QUESTIONS 

In the next three years — four to seven — predominantly 
the imaginative age — curiosity gives rise to constant 
questioning of those around the child, and many answers 
given are followed up with ” why';?” The child is so anxious 
to learn that the parents’ knowledge and patience is taxed to 
the utmost, and school, if he is not already attending, becomes 
a greater necessi ty than ever. It should on no account be long 
ddayed, particularly if the child is an only child; for the 
adjustment to other children, easy at tw'o and not difficult at 
four, may be a real problem at six. The curiosity must be 
satisfied and the adjustment to other children made. 

Lying has very little meaning at this period unless the 
word is qualified very carefully. The child who comes home 
from school and tells his father that he passed three elephants 
on the road is often accused of being untruthful, although 
he is really only reporting what has occurred in imagination. 
He may bring three stones from the garden and offer them 
to you as nice cherries. He has tea parties with old tin cans 
and muddy water and long conversations wdth fairies in the 
fields. This is jierfcctly normal. A child creates for himself 
wiiat he has not got and lives through situations that he is 
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not yet old enough to have experienced in actuality. He can 
have immense strength, immense wealth, immense know- 
ledge, and do as he likes with them. Frequently he will boast 
of his achievements, whether in cricket scores or in marks 
for arithmetic or in prowess at boxing, which, when found 
to have no substance in fact, is very liable to irritate both 
parents, and the father in particular. This state need give 
rise to no anxiety provided it passes, as it usually does, before 
the eighth year. 

THE CHILD AND THE FATHER 

From eight to adolescence parents are of less importance 
in the child’s life. School life and school friends take an 
increasing part, but for a boy all through, and for a girl 
particularly when adolescence comes, the father begins to 
play a more significant role. In the one case he represents an 
objective toward which to strive — the boy’s ambition is to 
be a doctor or engineer, like fatlier — and in the other a 
bridge that helps the girl across to her contact with men and 
her development toward adult sex relationships. For both 
boy and girl the relationship between father and mother 
serves as a pattern of maii icd life, from which they build 
their own picture. 

PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE 

Adolescence brings a difficult phase in both sexes, con- 
sequent upon rapid physical growth, sexual and emotional 
development. Self-consciousness and a sense of social 
responsibility appear, combined with physical and 
emotional gawkiness. A number of cross-currents and con- 
tradictions are expressed in idealism and cynicism, rebellion 
and need for leadership, and the tendencies to be over- 
trusting and yet over-critical. It is a period when parental 
guidance and as.sistance is greatly needed and yet is often 
greatly resented, and from the parents’ side much tact is 
called for. Interfere as little as possible, while being 
prepared to help and advise at any time, quietly and 
unobtrusively. The confidence of the child can be main- 
tained if it is treated more and more as an equal, whose 
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opinion is invited and whose advice is soitght and valued by 
the parents. The one-sided parent-child relationship can 
pass over naturally into a reciprocal adult relationship 
provided the parents can grow out of looking upon their 
children as children still, who are young and foolish and 
ignorant. This is not so simple as it sounds. 

GENERAL PROBLEMS IN NORMAL CHILDREN 

Difficulties in handling normal children frequently arise 
because the children are expected to behave as adults--to be 
reasonable, controlled, consistent and truthful ^t\hile the 
parents behave like children, being impulsive, uncontrolled, 
moody and untruthful. It is always essential to beat in mind 
the child’s limitations at its level of development, not only 
in relation to what it understands and can talk about, but 
to how far it is able to carry out what it undertakes to do in 
terms of skill and self-control. To ask a child to do too much 
not only discourages it, but leads to a feeling of resentment 
and injustice, until it feels it will get into trouble anyway, 
and so gives up trying to please the parents. 

• It is usual to expect a child to- accept any reasons which 
may be given it, or none at all. Itds necessary to be consistent 
here as elsewhere. If you begin giving reasons you will have 
to continue to do so, even where it is inconvenient or well- 
nigh impossible. It is this situation that very often leads 
to parents telling untruths when the child asks a question 
that they feel unable to answer or find it inconvenient to 
answer at that particular time or place. The conventional 
lies that are told children as a matter of course about where 
babies come from can do as much damage as a lie of any other 
kind. When the child finds out it has been deceived, its 
natural instinctive trust in the parents may be severely 
undermined. 

Equally serious is concealment from the child that it is 
adopted or that its mother is not its true mother, but a step- 
mother. All too often it happens that such a child hears the 
truth from its schoolfellows or from neighbours, and the 
question then arises as an acute problem whereas by better 
handling it need not have been a problem at all. 
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GENERAL RULES FOR TREATMENT OF CHILDREN 

The passwords to good contact with the chiki are frank- 
ness, truthl'ulness and consistency. Above all, the child 
should be treated as an individual, and not as a possession to 
be shown off or a mechanical toy to be played with. Children 
vary individually in their characteristics and idiosyncrasies, 
and rules must always be modified accordingly, but in every 
situation there is a general line that can be followed. 

In dealing with tempers and temper tantrums, adults must 
always consider in the first place the origin of the temper, and 
now far it may be said to be justified in that almost any one 
would be angry in such a situation. They must consider how 
far their own behaviour has contributed to it and how far 
the cause, which is usually some frustration, can be dealt 
with. In any case, the adult must be firm but understanding 
and avoid, as far as possible, the use of force. By the time the 
child has lost its temper, and in every case of temper tantrum 
it has lost control of itself, it is as useless to tell it to pull 
itself together as to impose punishment. Instead, the child 
is needing encouragement and sympathy, because it is 
frightened of its own temper and frightened of its own 
impulses and the conseqrar'\ce of those impulses. 

If temper is the outcome of a request being refused or an 
activity being forbidden, the decision made shoidd on no 
account be reversed after the temper has appeared. If it is 
felt that the decision was hasty or umvisc, it can be rectified 
at a later time, so that no connexion is produced in the child’s 
mind between the temper and gaining what is wanted. 
Serious temper tantrums can be alarming in their manifesta- 
tions, as the child may bang its head on the floor or hold its 
breath until it goes blue in the face, but if not of long 
standirg can frequently be readily overcome by firm and 
genuinely kind handling, where, if the adult is quite calm 
and emotionally unmoved, the child feels the comfort and 
encouragement which it needs so much. 

FOOD FADS 

Food fads and fancies mainly originate in the second or 
third year through the parents’ belief that a healthy child 
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always eats heartily whatever it is given. In acuial practice, 
during this time the normal child may have a very small 
appetite. If it is forced to eat it will only gain a distaste for 
the food udrich is forced upon it, a perfectly natural con- 
sequence. It may be that the child is feeling unwell, is 
lookiiig rather pale or out of sorts, and many a mother will 
then try and persuade the child to eat more, precisely at a 
time when it should be eating less. To (he normal healthy 
child, eating, like sleeping, is a pleasure, but meal times, like 
bedtimes, can come to be dreaded by both mother and child 
if they are always the occasion of initated chivying on the 
part of the mother and reluctant acceptance or obstinate 
refusal on the part of the child. 

If the mother is constantly nagging at the child to drink 
its milk or get on with its food, the time comes when these 
admonitions pass over its head without having any effect at 
all, and the child behaves as if it were stone deaf. In other 
cases it reacts negatively, and it is in this way that distastes for 
milk puddings and milk itself and other s])ecilic foods often 
start which may persist throughout lile. It is very difficult to 
persuade parents that if a child is Iningry it will eat, and 
refusal is either- because it does HOMreed the food, because 
the food is of the wrong kind, or because meal, times have 
become battle grounds of wills, u’here the child would rather 
give up the pleasure of eating in or der to have the pleasure 
of defeating the mother. 

A simple rule of thumb is to offer the child the food that 
it should have, let it eat rvhat it wants and take away what 
is left, but on no account allow it to refuse one food and then 
ask for another. If at the end of a meal more is wanted, 
provide an unlimited amount of some simple nourishing 
but irot especially attractive article, such as bread and butter. 
The best rule of all is to bar emotional scenes at meal times, 
whether between parents and childrcrr or between one 
parent and another. 

DIFFICULTIES ABOUT CLOTHES 

Clothes are a constant source of friction. They arc 
sup})osed to serve to warm and px'otect the child. The 
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mother usually regards theii' decorative value as being of far 
greater importance. To the baby, pretty frills are as satis- 
factory as plain and more utilitarian attire. In the second 
and third years and upwards, the child is either grossly 
restricted in its activities or is constantly making mother 
angry^by spoiling or tearing its clothes. These clothes should 
be simple, strong and light, give a maximum freedom of 
movement and be freely washable, while parents should 
content themselves with polishing their motor cars and 
■washing their floors if they must devote themselves to 
shifting dirt from one place to another. 

The child, too, is interested in dirt, but it has quite 
different ideas of where it should be put and what should be 
done with if, and there can be no compromise on this issue. 
Allow the child to have its dirt and be happy. The only 
alternative is a reprc.s.sed, resentful, if clean and pretty, 
mother’s darling, udio will tyreak an awful revenge in later 
life for the sacrifices that have been demanded of it. Any 
child who is treated fairly in this matter will be prepared on 
not too frequent occasions to please mother or father by 
wearing clean clothes ahd keeping them clean in special 
circumstances. But it W'ill)ff^ecyind deserve due gratitude 
and appreciation for its self-sacrifice. Clothes must be made 
to Slat the'child and not the child forced to .suit the clothes. 

PARENTS MUST OBEY THE RULES, TOO! 

The difficulties of rules and regulations arise largely from 
the fact that irhereas a child must always obey them, parents 
can break them at will. In certain circumstances this is 
inevitable, but for the more crucial events of the day, 
particularly bedtime, no exceptions should be made, except 
in emergencies. Sleep is to a large extent a habit, and 
regularity of rest and bedtimes are both desirable and con- 
venient. Only when the child sees that for a whim parents 
can extend or advance bedtime another half-hour if it is 
being good or naughty, will it try to arrange the time to suit 
itself. 

By regularity of bedtime it is not meant that on the stroke 
of the hour the child should be whipped up from whatever 
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it is doing and carried off protesting. This will not facilitate 
sleep. If in the middle of a task or game, the child should be 
permitted to complete it, unless there is obvious intention 
to delay. 

THE VALUE OF TOYS 

Complaint is frequently made that children do not 
appreciate their toys; that they break them, throw them 
about, are careless and destructive. If this is the case the toy 
is at fault and not the child. Many toys are too delicate and 
too intricate and too limited in the uses to which they can 
be put. especially the innumerable clockwork type. In the 
earlier years children will be happier with bricks, stones and 
some type of vessel into which articles and water can be put 
than w'ith more expensive and complicated toys. With the 
aid of its imagination, a child can create almost anything it 
wants from them. 

If you give a small boy an elaborate sailing ship he will 
quickly break off the masts, tear up the sails and produce for 
himself a nioi e useful and simple hulk that he can make good 
use of, probably much to his p,arents' chagrin. With many of 
the modern toys, it is the parents who play while the children 
become rather disgruntled spectators. How many parents 
can resist .showing a child how to do something better or 
more quickly, rightly deserving the rebuff they get for their 
pains? 

The chief value of a toy lies in what it can Leach the child 
about the nature and behaviour of materials, about shapes 
and colours and how things move and fit into one another 
what is hard and what is soft. It is of more value to discover 
something for oneself than to have it demonstrated by 
someone else, and many toys arc thrown away as useless once 
they have been explained. Furthermore, if the child is given 
a toy, is-hy .should it not do what it wants with it? If it wants 
to break it. let it do so. What is the use of being given some- 
thing only to be told you cannot do what, you want with it? 

It would be a good exercise in discipline for every parent to 
sit quite quiet and still for not lc,ss than half an hour while a 
child IS playing in the same room. It is a commonplace fact 
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that a man learns more from his failures than from his 
successes, but it is only too quickly forgotten that this is 
equally true of children. 

Parents can receive assistance now from modern toy shops 
in choosing toys appropriate to any kind of age, and much of 
this advice is accurate and valuable, provided it is 
remembered that one child of three may be equal in ability 
to another child of five, and that both of them may require 
toys of the average four-year level. The age level of the toy 
quoted in the shop can be of assistance, but must not be 
regarded as an absolute guide. 

Any unnecessary restriction of the child’s activities is 
always undesirable, but it naturally requires constant 
assistance and guidance. A child can suffer from too much 
freedom as from too little. It wants to be able to choose 
amongst the things that belong to it, and the things that it 
understands, but to be expected to make up its mind about 
things that are as yet beyond it is bringing confusion into 
its mind, so that it becomes anxious and bewildered. It needs 
favourable conditions to grow freely, but it is not fitted to 
choose what those conditions shall be. It cannot know what 
is the best food for_it, or lijow many clothes to put on, but it 
does kiio-^v whiitit ^van^s“ to play with and how it wants to 
play. As in so many other situations in life, it is moderation 
that is needed. Give neither loo much nor too little freedom 
and be guided by common sense. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN SPECIAL CHILDREN 

A child may present unusual problems cither because it is 
an tmusual child or because it is in unusual circumstances. 
It may be very sensitive (highly strung); it may be delicate 
or handicapped by the results of illness or faulty unbringing. 
It may be an only child, an eldest child or a youngest child. It 
may be a motherless child, a fatherless child or an orphan: 
ancl all of these things are to a great extent unavoidable. 

The only child is often a sensitive child because it has 
associated excessively with adults in its early years, has 
become, as it were, too civilized for its age, and is almost 
certainly somewhat spoilt and over-protected, because the 
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parents have all their eggs in one basket and all their time to 
devote to one child. Its sensitivity will become a problem 
when it goes to school, where it is up against a rough-and- 
tumble school life, teased as a mother’s boy, and where it 
finds what was approved of at home now meets with ridicule 
and what was disapproved of at home is here the thing to do. 

The only child is thus specially handicapped, and unless 
it has been to a nursery school from a very early age, is liable 
to become unduly discouraged and to feel that it struggles 
under a handicap all through its school years and after. It 
suffers from a conflict of moralities, which a child who is a 
member of a large family escapes. It has to choose between 
continuing to strive to behave as mother would wish, to be 
good and honest and gentle, or to turn its back on all that 
and be a hero to its schoolfellows, flout authority and get 
away with it, ridicule masters behind their backs, do as little 
work as possible, and show in everything that it does not care 
a jot what its parents or schoolmasters think of it. 

It is when this happens that mother says she cannot under- 
stand what has happened to little Jimmy since he went to 
school. When little Jimmy grotvs up and goes to college and 
his friends sign on for him at lectufies and he climbs over the 
walls after midnight, gets drunk, and associates wdth the 
ladies of the town, she is still at a loss to understand what has 
happened to that sweet, dear little boy that was once hers in 
those far off days. Little Jimmy himself loses many golden 
opportunities, fails to take advantage of his education and 
may find himself starting out on life ill-equipped for 
anything in particular, although a great social success. If, 
on the other hand, he did not rebel, he would have gone 
through his school life solitary, a butt for his schoolfellows, 
but exemplary in behaviour. He might come out on top in 
his examinations, but would fail to make anything of his 
position, because he has no confidence in himself, no contact 
with his fellows, and a bitter sense of resentment for the way 
he has done everything he has been told and it has not been 
appreciated. 

These consequences can be avoided if the only child is 
encouraged to be a child and behave as a child, and spend 
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more of his time rvilh other children than he does with adults 
in his early years. And this is especially true if, besides being 
' an only child, he is sensitive and reserved by nature. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE FIRST CHILD 

The first child has both handicaps and advantages. He is 
eldest and therefore he should and usually does have certain 
pi'ivileges compared with his younger brothers and sisters. 
He has known what it is to be an only child, at least for a 
year or two, and what it is to suffer displacement and drop 
into second place, as far as his mother is concerned, when the 
next baby comes. If this situation was handled sym- 
pathetically, and he was made to feel that the new baby was 
partly his (or still more, partly hers), no special difficulties 
need necessarily have arisen. 

Only too frequently something untoward does happen, 
and he wets his bed or loses his temper, bites his nails or 
starts to stammer, and his mother, whose hands are more than 
full, is liable to be irritable and unsympathetic. Instead of 
thinking ahead and sending him to a nursery school before 
the baby comes, she does so because she is exasperated by his 
irritating behaviour, so tkat he feels he is being pushed out. 
Then he hates school, is aggressive to the other children, 
whom he'hits because he would like to be hitting the baby, 
is unpopular and troublesome with the other children and 
the teacher, and before anybody knows what has happetied 
has become a problem child. If the period of the coming of 
the second child is safely weathered, everything is likely to 
run smoothly. 

The youngest child in a big family may also suffer from 
several disabilities. He may not only be the pet of the 
mother as being the baby, but he may alternately be 
pampered and bullied by his elder brothers and sisters. The 
best thing is a nursery school, so that he may have those 
younger than him whom he may assist in his turn. 

SPOILT CHILDREN 

Jealousy and quarrelling between one member of the 
family and another is to some extent unavoidable, but a great 
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deal can be done to minimize it if the parents xvould admit 
frankly to themselves their preferences for one or other 
child, or one or other sex. No one can be completely fair. 
Faults are overlooked in one child Vk'hich will not be 
tolerated in another, and one child is praised for doing some- 
thing that is taken for granted in the other. What is 
important is that this should be freely I’ecognized, so that 
something can be done consciously and intentionally to 
counterbalance any injustice that ari.scs. Usually the 
favouritism of one parent will be balanced by that of the 
other, but this is not always the case, and if there is one child 
who is nobody’s darling, it may be the wiser as well as the 
kinder thing to leave him largely with a nurse or send him 
early to boarding school, giving him at times special holidays 
or special privileges or special presents. 

Difficulties of all kinds will be minimized if parents will 
be frank with themselves about their own feelings where 
they disapprove of them, because these feelings cannot be 
hidden from the child and are better in the open than 
underground. It is all too common to find one child in a 
family who grows up with a lasting sense of grievance that 
he has not had his fair .share of attention, privilege and 
as.sistance. He carries this out into the world with him, 
where he thinks people are up against him, out to do him 
down, and do not recognize and appreciate his good points 
and endeavours. In some cases .such an adult may have been 
a spoilt child, for it is when he comes out into the world 
where he is treated in an ordinary way, that he feels it a hard 
and unfriendly sort of life compared with the excessive 
indulgence that was his lot when he was small. 

Spoiling a child, therefore, hinders him as much as if he 
is given an inadequate amount of attention and love, the 
difference being that the spoilt child grown up feels that 
he has a right to special attention because he is a special 
person — he was treated as such when he was small, and he 
is resentful at not receiving what he has a right to receive — 
whereas the deprived child feels un^vorthy and undeserving, 
is grateful for what he receives, but expects very little. He is 
.sensitive to everything he can regard as a rebuff, and is liable 
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to lose his friends by making too great demands upon their 
time at the start and then shrinking back into solitude at the 
first sign of being unwanted. 

Sometimes the deprived, unwanted child, instead of 
accepting the situation, feeling worthless in consequence, 
will rebel, put a brave face on the situation and set out to 
become independent of every one. Such rebel children will 
even appear careless of consequences and indifferent to 
punishment; it is of them that it is said, “ He only does it to 
annoy,” and neither appeal nor threat alters their 
behaviour. When this happens, the parent rvill know that 
the child, justifiably or not, feels his efforts to please are 
unavailing and therefore is going his own way. Their great 
ambition is to grow up needing neither a,ssistance nor com- 
panion.ship; to be able to .stand on their own feet alone and 
unloved. They strive towards a possession of power so that 
they need not lean on any one for support in any field. They 
are inclined to be off-hand and to repel any friendly approach 
with suspicion, as if they felt, “ What does this person want 
out of me?” But behind the faqade they are always unhappy 
peo])le, afraid to admit to themselves or any one else that 
they want human comptyiionship and friendship, because 
they might become vidnerable and suffer again. 

None of tlicse things can happen to the children rvho come 
because they arc wanted, and when parents take a genuine 
interest in them while they grow up, they feel worth- 
while and go out into the world with a sense of positive 
expectancy, looking for good rather than evil, success rather 
than misfortune, happiness rather than misery. It is easier 
for the happy child to be courageous because he is not 
haunted by fears and suspicion. 

MOTI-IERLESS AND FATHERLESS CHILDREN 

The motherless or fatherless child is not only affected 
directly by the lo.ss of one parent, but indirectly by the 
remaining parent’s unhappiness. In adolescence the oldest 
boy frequently has an acute awareness of his responsibility 
towards his mother, and vows that he will look after her for 
the rest of his life and not ntarry; and a girl devotes herself to 
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her father’s interests and turns away suitors because she 
cannot desert him. If the mother not only slaves in the 
home, but goes out to work to earn money and give her boys 
a better education, their sense of obligation to her will be 
still further increased, and felt not only in the economic 
field, but in a deep emotional tie that cannot be broken. 
Such children may be middle-aged before their parent dies 
and they are free to live an independent life of their own. It 
is of greater importance for the widowed mother to make a 
new life for herself by widening her interests and contacts 
than to sacrifice her life to the children when this means 
sacrificing theirs with hers. 

FOSTER CHILDREN AND ADOPTED CHILDREN 

Foster children and adopted children are liable to live 
under a cloud, and their hereditary characteristics come 
immediately under suspicion if they fall into any delin- 
quency. There is a tendency to assume that if a child is 
illegitimate, one or other parent must necessaidly have been 
of immoral character of so scvei'e a kind that it will be passed 
on to the child. These fears may, on rare occasions, be 
justified, but more often than not ithe child is suffering from 
quite ordinary difficulties or those arising from its position 
as an adopted child. When the discovery is made, usually 
from information supplied by schoolfellows or neighbours, 
that the parents are not the real parents, stealing may appear 
as a symptom, and this must not be looked upon as an 
inherited delinquency. 

BED WETTING 

With many behaviour problems, where they persist for 
any length of time, parents should seek advice from their 
doctor or a child guidance clinic. Brief reference can be 
made to them and how not to handle them. 

' Bed wetting is a common complaint; the child may never 
become really clean from its infancy or it may start to wet 
its bed again at any age up to seven or eight, or even more. 
It is those cases where it begins again that are most likely due 
to some emotional difficulty. In any case, it should not he 
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treated by punishment. It would seem natural that an 
activity which occurs in sleep should be beyond the child’s 
control, but there are many parents who, because o£ the 
trouble it gives them, feel that it is done to annoy them. The 
child should always be got out of bed to urinate at ten or 
eleven o’clock, and while the limitation of the amount of 
fluids taken late in the day is sometimes of value, it may do 
more harm than good in concentrating the urine, which then 
acts as an irritant on the bladder. 

Attention should always be paid to any source of anxiety 
or unhappiness in the child's mind : is it worrying about its 
work at school, about teasing from schoolmates, or more 
specifically about some source of difference with the mother 
xvhich has made it feel estranged or lonely? The symptom 
may represent an effort on a quite unconscious level to gain 
more love from mother by imitating the younger child or 
new-born baby. 

NAIL BITING 

Nail biting may bear a similar interpretation. One can 
see for some reason or other the child is feeling un.satisfied. 
This dissatisfactioruorigiitates ^ a rule in its relationship to 
its mother, but it may even have a physical cause in 
inadequate diet. As with bed wetting, punishment, 
disapproval, threats, are all likely to make the condition 
worse. The use of bitter aloes is, therefore, futile. It is not 
just a disgusting habit, but something that the child is unable 
to control, try as it may. Both bed wetting and nail biting 
occur not uncommonly in the deprived child, one that feels 
unwanted and unvalued. 

STEALING 

Stealing of a compulsive kind may appear at a later date 
in similar children. Feeling unhappy and lacking something 
that it wants, the child has an impulse to steal, very probably 
from its mother to begin with. It may take pennies from 
her purse or jam from the larder, and later still, if at school, 
may either steal from other children or spend money stolen 
at hotne in buying sweets which are given away. In giving 
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away these sweets, it gains gratimde and at least temporary 
popularity, which helps to make up for feeling unwanted at 

When stealing is discovered and the child is que.stioned, 
it will invariably deny the theft, often in _ the of 

incontrovertible evidence. T.o the other sins i.s notv at < tc 
that of lying, and the child pas-ses into deeper ddhcultie-s. 
Such approval as it has received is withdrawn, and iLs last 
condition is far worse than the first. It should be eutphasizcd 
that at no time is the child aware of the origin of its impulses. 
It knows it is wrong to steal, and it does not want to do it, 
but it cannot help it, and for this reason it quite natuially 
lies in an attempt not so much to avoid consequences, as to 
deny that the theft ever occurred at all because it know’S the 
stealing w^as wrong. 

This kind of stealing is truly compulsive and the child 
cannot help doing it. It is quite different from the ordinaiy 
less important pilfering where a child just takes something 
because it wants it, either not thinking of consequences, or 
hoping to get away with it without being found out. 

It is not always easy to distingui.sh the one from the other, 
and any parent should be chary of jumping to the conclusion 
that the child is merely being naughty. If punishment is 
found to be no deterrent, or the stealing becomes more 
frequent after it, this should give reason to suppose that il 
is of the compulsive type and quite a sufficiently serious case 
for expert advice to be sought. 

David was ten, and he had a stepmother because his own 
mother had gone away with another man w^hen he was small 
and his father had obtained a divorce with custody of the 
children. He had lived a very free and easy life with his 
mother in the country until he was five and then, on his 
father’s re-marriage, he returned to London and his step- 
mother. Both father and stepmother anticipated the 
appearance in David of moral weakness inherited from his 
mother, and they were not surprised when, in due course, 
he began to lie and to steal and to display bad habits of a 
sexual nature. 

He had been discovered red-handed in three offences. In 
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the first one, left alone with the Sunday dinner while his 
stepmother was bringing in the joint, he had taken olf a 
comet fiom the Yorkshire pudding and had eaten it before 
any one else had begun. Whcm she challenged him with the 
Clime, he denied all knotvledge of it, thus aggravating his 
offence, and, refusing to confess, was sent to bed for the 
afternoon. On the second occasion he took a date from the 
sideboard and again lied in face of incontrovertible evidence. 
Thirdly, lie tv as found abusing himself, and both parents 
Carne to the conclusion that he was well on the road to 
delinquency. 

The boy himself was unable to understand his behaviour 
and. was horrified by it. He was a non-smoker, teetotaller, 
anti-vivisectionist, against gambling, horse-racing and other 
evils, and extremely conscientious in his work at'school. He 
had accepted his paicnts valuation of him and regarded 
himself as under the influence of the devil. But in'actual 
fact the boy was normal in intelligence and almost priggish 
iti moial attitude, but the anxiety of the stepmother about 
him and the difficult transition from the easier life with his 
mother to the discipline and restrictive atmosphere of his 
new home had led, to the appearance of deprived child 
symptoms, over which he hacl no control. The way these 
symptoms were received confirmed his worst fears, set up a 
vicious circle, leading to his becoming rapidly worse. When 
he left home and went to stay with a kindly, sympathetic, 
married but childless aunt, he made a rapid and uneventful 
recovery. 

FEARS AND NIGHT TERRORS 

Fears and night terrors are common in all children, but 
particularly in the more sensitive and the more intelligent. 
They may follow a visit to the zoo, as well as more naturally 
on an accident or frightening experience, and should always 
be dealt with sympathetically and never be dismissed as 
nonsense. Fear of the dark may arise suddenly and for no 
apparent reason in the second or third year, or even later, 
or it may follow a period of illness or be due to anxiety arising 
from .some associated incident. The desire for a light in the 
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room should not be complied with immediately but an effort 
made to reassure the child that there is nothing to fear, if it 
is possible to do so. 

If, in spite of this, the fear continues and is quite clearly 
of a severe type, it would be more than foolish to refuse a 
night-light in order to comply with some rule taken from a 
book or with the father’s idea of discipline. The fact that 
father was never frightened in the dark in his childhood is 
not necessarily a good argument, and it is equally mistaken 
to try and shame the child into complying by quoting the 
example of older or younger members of the family who 
happen to be less sensitive. To do this merely instils a sense 
of inferiority which is another cause for anxiety and makes 
the fear worse. But that both night terrors and sleep-walking 
can have a physical origin should never be forgotten, and it 
is as wrong to dismiss them as nerves before the doctor has 
been consulted as to put them down to mere naughtiness 
when they arise from a serious nervous condition. 

Other fears besides that of the dark may be so severe at 
various periods of childhood as to become obsessions. The 
fear of animals, fears of fire, of water, and of heights, fears of 
ghosts and of burglars, and somfuimes-fear of bullying at 
school, may be so severe as to fall into this category. The child 
is likely k.o be ashamed of these fears and sometimes the 
parents do not know of them. They occur usually in the 
shy and sensitive type of child, and in those of higher than 
average intelligence. Intelligence itself may almost amount 
to a handicap in that it enables the child to be very much 
more aware of the dangers that lie around it, and be more 
sensitive to ridicule and criticism, without any adequate 
compensating advantages. 

Wherever fears are seriously interfering with the child’s 
life, expert advice should be sought if possible. It is true 
that children grow out of them, but a high price may be paid 
in the meantime, and there is alw^ays the risk that someone 
at school may go in for a drastic type of “ cure,” so called, by 
which, for example, the child that is afraid of water is thrown 
into the swimming pool and left to swim. Not only does the 
fear itself become a constant source of anxiety, but this 
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anxiety is increased by the possibility of other children 
discovering the weakness and exploiting it by teasing and 
bullying. 

DON’T MAKE THE CHILD CONSPICUOUS 

In this connexion one may give a warning against making 
a child conspicuous in any way during its school period by 
unusual clothes, peculiar styles of hair cut, or oddity of 
manner, as the child may be exposed to teasing of a merciless 
type against which it is unable to defend itself. Many a 
parent regards these same differences in manner or in attire 
as being definitely supei'ior, but whether superior or 
inferior, it is being different that matters to' the child, and 
for which it suffers. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on this point. Many a 
mother is heard to say : “ I am not going to have you looking 
like everybody else’s child,” while she adds some nice 
embroidery to her daughter’s regulation gym dress. She is 
invariably deaf to the child’s distress and entreaties, dis- 
missing these as nonsense. Many a child is unavoidably 
distinctive, having red hair or being fat, and it is almost 
criminal behaviour-on tlUt part of parents to create artificial 
differences where none actually exist. 

Differences in behaviour in consequence of parental 
upbringing may cause similar difficulties, as in the related 
problem of spitefulness and aggressiveness which arises 
where a child has had a great deal of individual attention at 
home and starts school at a relatively late age. He re.sents the 
necessity of sharing the limelight with other children, as 
they resent his desire for it all. There is a tendency on his 
part to hit out and take anything that is wanted, refusing to 
share with others or accept a subsidiary part in a game. If 
prevented from getting his owm way by th.e teachers or 
stronger children, he may have temper tantrums and become 
uncontrollable, or else walk out and refuse to play. In either 
form of behaviour he may meet with ridicule. 

Sud.i attacks pass fairly quickly if they are well handled by 
the .school, but if they persist for any length of time, the child 
becomes very unpopular amongst his playmates and the staff 
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and a vicious circle is set up which the expert may be called 
upon to break. 

SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES FROM PROBLEM PARENTS 

Reference has already been made to parents who expect 
too much from their children, who lose their tempers with 
them, and are inconsistent. But there are other aspects of 
parental behaviour which are equally common and which do 
as much or more harm. 

Quarrelling between the parents in front of the children 
can have serious consequences, because it destroys the very 
foundation of security which is so essential for the child’s 
normal development. It seems that the two people on ivhom 
he has come to rely are angry wdth one another, and his love 
and loyalty for them both is strained. At an early age he will 
probably sympathize with his mother because he is nearer 
to her. Later his sympathies may be governed to a greater 
extent by which of them he believes to be in the right, but 
in any case he is unhappy and, in infancy in particular, one 
or more of the symptoms already described may make their 
appearance as a direct consequence of the tension in the 
home atmosphere. -h' 

Constant friction and irritaiadity, even where there is no 
open quarrelling, may have a' similar effect. Attempts to 
conceal quarrelling, which then may take place at night, is 
fruitless, and the children will lie in bed anxiously listening 
to the raised voices and wake with nightmares after they go 
to sleep. 

CONFLICTS OF AUTHORITY 

Another common difficulty arises over conflict of 
authority, where one parent permits what the other forbids, 
or fails to assist in enforcing discipline. The child then 
becomes a battle ground between the parents who attack 
eacii other through the child, and in such a situation it is not 
to be expected that the child escapes unscathed. The 
parents whose marriage is a failure may stay together for the 
sake of the child. This is seldom wise, and the child will, in 
fact, suffer less if the parents are separated than if they 
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remain together in an atmosphere of constant strain. It is 
often rvorse -when appeals are made to the child in a quarrel 
to support one side or the other, and it is an unforgivable sin 
against the child for the parents to try to drag it info their 
own quarrels. That many nervous and delinquent children 
come from broken homes needs no emphasis. 

THE STEP-PARENT’S DIFFICULTIES 

The step-parent situation has special characteristics of its 
own. The stepmother, trhen she takes over the care of her 
husband’s children by a former wife feels a particular sense 
of responsibility towards them. She feels she will be judged 
by her capacity to make a success as a second mother, and 
.she is rarely conscious of the diflicultics which confront her. 
The children cm their .side, depending on their age, may 
welcome or resent her coming into Lite home, and will 
inevitably look for the characteristics of their own mother 
in her. 

In her anxiety to be a success the stepmother may spoil the 
children, but more frequently she over-protects them, laying 
stre.ss on their appeara'ii^e at school and before neighbours, 
on good behaviour-.aiH|}i'0''^aI rectitude. If they should do 
anything wu'ong, she takes [tall an immediate reflection upon 
herself and at once becomes excc.ssivcly sensitive to criticism 
of her neighbours or any suggestion that her handling has 
been at fault. If she has children of her own, .serious jealousy 
situations arise, and it is almost more than human for her to 
be able to be just and fair as between the two families. The 
father’s position may be an equally difficult one. He wants 
to help his chilclren, but he must be loyal to his wife. He 
sympathizes with the clifFicultics of both sides, and may be 
unable to move in either direction. Instead he may go down 
to the public-house and forget about it. 

Should the children of the first family have reached 
adolescence before their remaining parent remarries, they 
may resent the occurrence very much on the grounds that 
it is a betrayal of the dead mother or father, and they will do 
all they can to prevent it taking place. Should this resistance 
fail, they will be actively hostile and an acutely difficult 
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situation may arise, which the stepmother herself usually 
aggravates. Problems of this type are exceptionally difficult 
to solve. 

DIFFICULTIES CREATED BY THE STEPMOTHER 

One stepmother complained of her only stepchild, a boy 
of seven, wliose own mother died a year before, having been 
ill some eighteen months. During her illness he had been 
away for periods of six months to tw^o foster homes, neither 
of a very desirable type. The stepmother said she had 
worked hard to pull him together again, and she was 
appalled one day to find him having sexual intercourse with 
his pillow, a practice which he continued in spite of her 
protests. An additional complaint was that he went to 
Sunday School in nice clean clothes and often came back with 
them dirty and torn. 

In actual fact the boy was not markedly abnormal. He 
had been accustomed to amusing himself after he went to 
bed by sitting on his pillow and imagining that he was a 
knight on horseback or a motorist in his racing car at 
Brooklands, and what he, had witne.ssed at his foster homes 
had brought a sexual element into t-his pjay.jyhile the illness 
and death of his mother had made him so unhappy that he 
resorted to living a life of phantasy in his imagination. 

Lawrence was fifteen, attending a secondary school and 
doing well. He was of very superior intelligence and had got 
into trouble because he had been stealing from friends and 
his stepmother at home. As the father said : “ There always 
sterns to be a source of trouble in the family,” and as the boy 
s; .v; “ I never seem to be able to do anything right.” He 
neveh wiped his shoes sufficiently on the mat; he spilt water 
in the bathroom and tea on the tablecloth; he didn’t make his 
bed properly or keep his clothes clean; he was often in the 
way and always made a noise and seemed to have no 
appreciation of his stepmother’s efforts on his behalf, great 
as they were. 

The thing that had disturbed her more than anything else 
was that .she had discovered that when the boy was ten, a 
year or more before she married his father, he had travelled 
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by train regularly for a period with a man who had homo- 
sexual tendencies The latter was subsequently charged with 
an offence in court, not in connexion with this boy. She was 
so worried by this discovery that she was anxious whenever 
the boy went out by himself or came in half an hour late 
from school, lest he should get into trouble, and she felt 
acutely her responsibility for his behaviour. 

Actually, the boy was perfectly normal sexually and 
suffered very little from his contact with the pervert at the 
age of ten. Had he suffered any ill-effects, his stepmother’s 
attitude could not have been better designed to aggravate 
them. In her attempt to do the best for the boy, she was 
creating difficulties which need never have ari.sen, which 
brought out symptoms such as stealing, which, in its turn, 
increased her anxiety. The boy’s father was convinced that 
it was all a storm in a teacup and a fuss about nothing, and 
he was at a loss to know how to allay his wife’s anxiety, yet 
in time almost came to believe himself that her fears were 
justified. 

THE SOLUTION FOR THIS PROBLEM 

Had the boy left iiomia..ati fourteen and gone to work, his 
position w’ould have been alleviated, but as it was he was 
likely to remain dependent on his father for several years 
while be was completing his education, and during this 
period he was not in a position to assert hinrself and had 
perforce to be in by eight-thirty and give an explanation for 
all his movements and fulfil whatever other demands were 
made upon him by his stepmother. Doing this irked him to 
exasperation and it could be only a matter of time before 
something in him would explode. 

J t is to be hoped that parents reading these pages will not 
get the impression that being a parent is beset with so many 
difficulties and dangers that they do not feel they can face 
them. Children are very hardy creatures. They will survive 
many adverse circumstances, and, indeed, too favourable an 
environment is to be deprecated. “ Have 'em and love ’em 
and leave ’em be ” is not a bad motto. Enjoy yourselves and 
allow the children to be happy, too, with the maximum of 
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freecloni and sclf-rcspcct for everybody, and few dillicuities 
will then arise. 

If any problem become.s acute, do not be ashamed to seek 
advice. There is no discredit in making mistakes or in 
failure, but only in refusing to seek assistance when it is 
clearly necessary to do so. v 


T,,G,A.— G 



CHAPTER VI 


CHOOSING A CAREER 

T his modern world has forced some very artificial 
distinctions on us. One of these is the apparent 
sepai'ation of our daily work into a watertight 
compartment on its own. When man lived in a le.ss highly 
organized and less highly subdivided and specialized 
civilization, his tvork was obviously an integral part of his 
life. The primary occupations — such as growing the food 
for life — played a much more important part in the 
community’s life. The men — and women — for the most 
part lived wdth and at their work. 

Today the development, specialization and subdivision of 
industry has removed our work to a distance from us. Most 
of us have fixed “ working hours ” and we think of our work 
as being something separate from the rest of our daily lives. 
Few of us live with and at our t\'ork and so we arrive at a 
subdivision of our day into the “ working day ” and the 
leisure hours. We tend, too, to think of our careers only in 
terms of the working dpy and of careers in general in terms 
of formal paid empmfjftent as though the woman in the 
home has no career and as though the tvork of the unpaid 
scientist man of means has no value and no significance as 
a career. 

YOUR CAREER AND YOUR LIFE 

Yet it is still true to say that just as life is a matter of doing 
and activity, so every one must be occupied in some way or 
other. Probably the unhappiest people of all in the world 
today are those whose private means relieve them of the 
necessity to do formal work and who fail to find some useful 
way of employing their time and their talents. 

None of us can or .should separate our working life from 
the rest of our lives. Our working day is a part of the whole 
day. And the life we lead during that working day is part 
of the whole of our life. Life is one and indivisible. We 
have already seen how the personality and the character are 
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built up in childhood and adolescence. This personality 
and this character ai'e present throughout the whole day. 
We can, to a limited extent, modify them and develop them 
throughout life. The modification and development may 
take place on the other hand as a result of the influences, 
circumstances and environment we live in. 

YOUR WORK AND YOUR HAPPINESS 

The most important of these circumstances are those 
associated with our work. Most important because they are 
not to any extent susceptible to our individual control. For 
most of us our formal employment covers a half of our 
waking day. For that half of our waking clay we are 
suiTounded by people whose company we have not chosen 
and we are engaged in activities which may or may not suit 
our temperament and our abilities. Happiness in our work 
is obviously of prime importance to us. There can be little 
surpri.se in the importance attached today to the right choice 
of a career. If our choice of a career is the right one for us, 
our unsought a.s.sociates are likely to be temperamentally and 
mentally and physically akin. Even if they are not, at least 
the daily activities ivill be such as to give us a proper 
.satisfaction from life. 

THE SQUARE PEG IN THE ROUND HOLE 

Unfortunately, unhappiness at work does not end when 
the working day is over. It affects the whole day. The man 
or woman who is unhappy at work is unhappy at home, too. 
Maladjustments at work are, in fact, responsible for as much 
unhappiness as anything else. Either through force of 
circumstances or as a result of lack of proper guidance there 
are too many “ square pegs in round holes.” 

We are all familiar with the “ harassed business man 
who carries his business worries home with him every night 
until they become a permanent part of his make-up. We 
are familiar, too, with the stories of suicide following upon 
financial loss. Let us look at some more ordinary examples 
of unhappiness in young and old caused by the wrong choice 
of a career. They are all real-life stories and fortunately we 
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are able to state the measures that were successfully taken to 
bring happiness in work and life. 

THE WOMAN WHO WAS A FAILURE 

Jean, aged twenty-eight, was very unhappy at home. Her 
father, who had retired from the Services, was running a 
country public-house in Scotland, and she was expected to 
help behind the bar. The trouble at home eventually 
became so bad that J can was persuaded to sec an expert. The 
expert, suspecting that the source of all Jean’s unhappiness 
lay in her work, tested her and found her to be highly 
intelligent. 

Like many people, Jean was surprised to find how much 
she was capable of. She followed the advice of the expert and 
accepted a compromise job where she could earn a little and 
at the same time have training in the catering trade. She has 
since obtained definite qualifications and a responsible post 
and is a mudi happier person. She is earning her own living 
and is on very good terms with her family. 

THE MAN WHO WAS A FAILURE 

Paul, aged twent^ '-nin c, a married man with one child, was 
unemployccT and had only sulficient money to pay his rent 
for another month. Because of his unemployment the child 
was ill. The general opinion was that if the father were in 
work and able to provide good food, the child would get 
better. 

Paul had had a good education, but had not obtained any 
specific qualifications. He w'-as “ a university failure.” He 
had refused to enter his father’s business. His mother had 
died recently and the family quan-el had deepened. In this 
case the possibilities for him in window display and de.sign 
were discovered. He is now in an established, 'well-paid 
position, with a happy family circle. 

THE BOY WHO WAS A FAILURE 

A boy, whom we will call Charles, w'as taken to a specialist 
by his mother. The head master of his school had sent him 
to be examined at a psychological clinic. Charles was in 
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disgrace because he had revolted against the school discipline. 
He was. in short, a rebel. Classroom work, sport, masters, 
boys, all these seemed to be unnecessary to him. He wanted 
to go to work in a radio factor)', and to be independent. 
Charles was aged sixteen years, an only child, a tall, rather 
gawky fellow. He had passed the school certificate, but had 
not got the matriculation, which appeared to be well within 
his reach. The school advisers thought — and rightly — that 
he was making a bad bargain in life for himself. 

An hour’s interview with a rebellious boy is not a long time 
to make co-operative contact. But something had to be done. 
Charles’s father had been a clever inventor ivho had died 
when the boy was about two years old; and there was reason 
to believe that Charles was very resentful about this, a 
resentment which is by no means uncommon. 

The interview followed a medical examination, and a 
review of his family circumstances. He was then given the 
kind of examination conducted by psychologists. This 
related to the degree and nature of his intelligence, his special 
abilities, his speed in working tvith different materials, with 
abstract and concrete relationships, and to observations of his 
reactions to different work situations so far as these can be 
observed under test-room conditions. The interesting result 
was that although Charles was emotionally disturbed, the 
test results reached top scores at many points. Charles had 
responded to the challenge to show what he could do. The 
next step was to induce him to co-operate in planning a 
career which would gain for him the maximum results from 
a material, social, and individual point of view. 

In view of his marked dislike of school, a recommendation 
for training of a technical nature was initiated, in a university- 
near to his home, where he could be assured “ that everything 
was going on all right at home.” Charles had the idea that 
because he tvas not eai-ning any money, the family finances 
were falling to pieces. His mother was certainly not well 
off, and further training did mean keen .sacrifice with 
consideraljle risk. 

A fiu ther challenge for Charles was that he was to be 
admitted to an initial terra’s course, to be continued on •-.be 
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condition that he oliiuined ihc matriculation certificate at 
the end of the firt.t term. 

He did lliis, has now obi allied a science degree in radio 
tcchnoiogv, an<] is in a much better jKisition than he could 
possibly have been had he entered the indusLi7 as a 
comparatively unqualilied worker. 'I'he po,ssibilities of 
transfer to cliiTercnt kinds of technical tvork in other parts of 
industry recpiiring technically trained men, are greater, and 
of course, he is not a failure, 'i'he e.Ktent to which this boy 
co-operated when his particular aim in life was made clear 
and rational to him was an outstanding feature of the case, 
f le is now a happy person. 

THE GIRL WHO WAS A FAILURE 

Here is another instance, perhaps a more difficult problem. 
Jessie was a giil of fifteen seai-.s wlio could not keep a job. 
Her employers were s\ mjiathetic. but she would not talk to 
any one and was quite usekess in dealing with aistomers. 
Her tost resuks wore so negative that she almost ajrpearecl 
to be defective. There wore, however, indications that she 
was more intelligeni. than she a\jpearcd to be. 

Her failiU'oJuEJigt^ip^ was associated with disorders in 
her ]>i‘rsa{>'fTuw l’>i ielK . her father liad deserted the family 
when jes-sirwasa bain, the home was under an unju.stinable 
stigma, and the child's uaition was one of insecurity and 
appvohensiou as to the fiiuuo. Jessie was comparatively 
unnoticed at school, whicli is not unconiinon with the good, 
dull child, and it wasat work dial her diOiculty in adjustment 
was piocijiitatcd. 

A good contact was .slowly built up with Jessie. The 
juvenile cuijiloymeiiL officer for her district found her a 
joD as rocommeiuU'd. I hls wa.s work with soft furni.shing 
fabrics. > The ilioice of fabrics was made to interest her in 
beautiful patterns and de.signs, and to draw out her interest 
through conuict with her hands rather than through 
personal c<)nta<.is on which she had failed. She was to 'work 
on an imiividuaJ machine to inci ea.se iier .sense of power, to 
eucoinagc legitimate aggre.ssion, and to co-operate with a 
clever uuuhttie in acliicwing a creative piece of w-ork. The 
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place of certain kinds of machines in helping people to gain 
confidence, and assurance is not generally recognized. It 
helped Jessie. 

Moreover, the plan was that she should work in a group 
and yet a little apart until her confidence increased. Her 
workroom companions were not aware of the full plan, but 
sensed what their share ought to be. They co-operated 
extremely well. 

Jessie was encouraged to join a girls’ club. This was 
difficult for her, and at least six months passed before she 
felt comfortable about joining in with the group activities. 
After a period of three years she is now in a permanent 
progressive job, starting at 35s. a week, hours 9.30 to 5, 
working for a large joint stock company, on the recommen- 
dation of the firm which originally took her, and with whom 
she had served continuous employment. 

REASONS FOR A WISE CHOICE OF CAREER 

There are two good reasons for care in choosing a career, 
(i) It will secure the happiness and good adjustment of the 
individual as far as these can be attained when he is doing 
the work for which he is best fitted,, (ii) Well adjusted 
individuals make a powerful contribution to the well-being 
of the community; maladjusted persons destroy in varying 
degrees the well-being of the community. 

The attempt to fit people into the proper jobs is nothing 
new. For instance, in the fourteenth century, there was set 
up in Spain, under royal charter, an organization known as 
the “ Padre Orpheus ” to protect the interests of orphans and 
to choose for them a suitable trade. The organization was 
controlled by a foster-father — in these days we hear a good 
deal about foster-mothers — and this foster-father found 
employment, dealt with wage questions, heard complaints, 
settled disputes and acted as a kind of tribunal to deal with 
offences committed by the orphans. 

CAREERS FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Another interesting experiment was carried out by 
Valentine Hauy (1745-1822), a Frenchman who was 
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inipresfietl by Uic ease willt which a bliiul woman pianist 
played, and b\ the ease with which she could disLinguish the 
black and while keys by the sense o£ touch. 

Haiiy made a (Uaai U-d .study f»[ all the literature and the 
expcrimetils dealing ■with teaching blind or deaf and dumb 
people to read and calculate. He then had printed ti book 
in which letters and numbers were raised from the flat page 
so that they cotild be read with the fingers. Ilaily’s next step 
was to invite a poor beggar named Lcsu<;r, who sat on the 
steps of a Paris church, to become bis {nxjjil. In six months, 
l.esner had leanied to read and calculate. 

The French jVeademy of Sciences recognized Haiiy’s wmrk 
and King Louis XVI gave his patronage to a new school to 
he known as the Royal Institution for Young Blind Persons 
Haiiy was a clever lca( lit, r i)ni a very imperfect administrator 
and eventually had to leave the school for others to manage. 
But his idea w’as vahiuhle and pared the way for the more 
general Braille sy,sleiii. 

Clarecr edueaiion for physically handicapped persons has, 
ind(;ed, prompted a large number of able men and women 
to atieni]>t an orderly and elTective method of training. It 
is most (jitfic.nlt--w.o 4 Jt i‘ut. tlii et- reasons: (a) 'Liu; method of 
training tsViit i!\ liniiied In the kind of di.sabilily sullered; 
(/;) du- clioitc fil OK iipc.tinn is limited for ccunonuc rea.sons 
smh as pricing and inarkcting the jjroduct under com- 
petitive Cl ■>1111! lions, aih! (V) disabled peo|>le are often too 
.sensitive to their di,s.d.‘i]it\ to siek .special a.ssi.sfancc. 

d he physical handiraps aie olten not of the nature of a 
complete loss of one of tlu- s(‘n.s(*s. The imperfect function- 
ing of (.n'u- of the (trg'ans oL sen.se can be just as great a 
handicap. It can. iit tact, be a grist ter handicap because — as 
in the case oi a defect of vision-— it may escajK* detection for 
u vtuiely ol reasons. ( ,olour blindness, for instance, may not 
Ik; a \it.d nniitcr in eveiydur life, but may be a complete bar 
to emphty tnent as a .^ig■il:tlman or engine ilriver. 

PER.SON.AL DIFFlCUf.T[E.S AND YOUR CAREER 

l..aige numbers of people not afflicted with any definite 
physical handicap have other diKiciiliies in life W'hich are 
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reflected in their success or lack of success at work. These 
have been classified as personality disorders, behaviour 
disorders, habit disorders, and scholastic difficulties. 

An unusually large number of children from ages fourteen 
to sixteen and sixteen to eighteen get into work difficulties, 
and change their jobs- frequently. Experts acquainted with 
such cases consider that many of the difficulties have their 
origin in the school period. For these children, choice of 
occupation would appear to be meaningless if their personal 
difficulties are such as to distract from the real business of 
finding and building a career. 

Physique and nutrition make a very important contribu- 
tion to the question as to how far a person may choose a 
career, or must accept whatever is offered, irrespective of 
payment or terms and conditions of work. It influences the 
supply of skilled labour and the number of young people 
who are being forced into blind-alley jobs, which lead 
nowhere except to casual labour. A population of casual 
labourers could never be expected to compete successfully in 
world markets, and the question arises — are we doing enough 
to select and train our young people for skilled work accord- 
ing to their capacity and to make avnilable a reasonable 
choice of career? 

PRINCIPLES WHICH INFLUENCE CHOICE OF CAREERS 

Two important principles emerge in determining choice 
of career. The first relates to the individual and how far 
he is free to choose because of (1) physique; (a) mental 
health; (3) education and special training leading to 
qualification and recognition; (4) social status and 
opportunity to move freely and easily in search of career 
opportunities; (5) material assets, such as money, clothes, 
tools, which enable him to take the right advantage of an 
opportunity when it comes. The other principle concerns 
the community, and relates particularly to the distribution 
of work to be done : how much is to be done and who is 
to do it. This is usually called division of labour, and you 
have probably heard it connected with the name of Adam 
Smith. 
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If we place Uicsc two first principles side by side — choice 
of career and division of labour — ^we should see how far 
behind is the development of the first in terms of the second. 
In terms of physical condition of the general population, the 
army rejection figures arc a good index of national fitness. 
In xgii the percentage rejected within three months of 
enlistment was 25.7 per cent. For 1933, 1934, 1936) the 
figures wei'c 39.9 per cent, 35.7 per cent and 32.8 per cent 
respectively. 

Richard M. Tilnms tells us of the remarks made by 
Captain Capon of the R.A.M.C. to the effect that thei'e is a 
good deal of deterioration between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, both from pcr.sonal observation and from going 
into the history of recruits in general. Many have said of 
tiiemsclvcs and their friends that they were ordinary boys 
at .school; but having left, long hours of work and lack of 
fresh air seems to put them back. . . . The majority of boys 
from ten to fourteen seem of average size; but the youth of 
fourteen to eighteen is weedy in a disproportionate number 
of cases. . . . We may indeed take it that the critical age 
at which the physique of thi.s country’s youth most needs 
looking after nx-Uve prt:hent time is in its teens. 

A BOY WTIO REFUSED TO W ORK 

Nortiian. aged si.xteen, was ;i boy who refused to work. 
1 li‘ fiad had so many jobs as to have lost count, but probably 
did not bc'ut the record of another' boy wlio had had three 
jeos in one day. Noiniau’s motircr had died 'when he was 
nine years old. Then the family seemed to fall to pieces. 

Father, who had come from a pr ofessional family, is now 
a casual labourer. Norman had one illness after another, 
and was more often atv’'ay from school than pr’esent. 

At the agt‘ of sixteen he was tall, thin and undernourished. 
He had btren drargral in the courts for stealing a small sum 
of money from his place of ■work. He W’as said to be hopeless, 
exasperating, evasive, aird sjrcnd his whole day in day-dreams. 
He w'as colour blind — a point of rvorking efficiency, by the 
WAV', wfiich i.s ofU;n overlooked by youtks going to sea or 
driving commercial vehicles. 
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Norman had a sweetheart — a genuine affair if one over- 
looks his incapacity to support even himself. But no one 
else seemed to be able to gain any sort of contact with him. 
Perhaps he missed his mother’s influence. Probably his 
father set him a bad example. The fact remains that 
Norman, both physically and intellectually, had deteriorated 
to the extent of being a confirmed work failure. 

AN UNHAPPY FATHER MAKES AN UNHAPPY SON 

If he had been willing to accept farm training something 
might have been done. He is still a failure, and we might 
well ask how many boys there are like him. In the London 
and Home Counties area it is not unemployment of the 
father but the father’s dissatisfaction with his work, which 
is often found among these boys. In a thousand families 
examined, thirty-one of the one hundred and seventy- 
eight male delinquents had fathers who were themselves 
vocationally maladjusted. The number of unemployed 
fathers was twenty-one. Amongst the sixty-five girl 
delinquents the figures are eleven fathers vocationally 
maladjusted and only three out of work. 

THE PROTEST OF THE UNHAPPY CHILD 

Another instance of a different kind appears in the case 
of Bernard. His father had not worked for many years. The 
family had wandered, largely supported by the earnings of 
the mother who was a good business woman. The family 
was in a distant part of the empire, when it was feared that 
Bernard also was ill. A long journey was undertaken, but 
on arrival in London no trace of the feared disease could 
be found. Bernard was perfectly well, but a little morose; 
he was placed in employment, and to the astonishment of 
his parents was soon quite cheerful, and apparently 
contented. Later inquiry confirmed that this boy was quite 
normal. It is probable that his moroseness was a form of 
protest against out-of-the-way places, which a later choice of 
career helped to modify. 

Again, children object to constant removals, to being 
uprooted front places to which they have grown accustomed, 
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and where they hare begun to find friends. They may not 
be able to put their protest into words or to say precisely 
what they mean. But jirotest docs take place just the same 
in the form of bcliaviour difhcull.y, failure and maladjust- 
ment at school and at work. When die protest is inve.stigated, 
the behaviour dilficulty, the failure and the maladjustment 
tend to clear away. 

This is true of such a large number of people tvith career 
difficulties as to induce us to alter our ideas about how 
maladjustment and failure arise and as to how it can be 
modified and lie put right. If you are imfonunaiely suffering 
from a serious <;om})lainf. e.g., tuberculosis, or if you suffer 
from rheumatism, or any one of the many things which most 
of us .seem to have, you should not jiinijs to the conclusion 
that your child is sure to suffer in the .same way. Some 
motliers seoin to discuss illness as farhers discuss football and 
a sporting fancy. If a child wets the bed, the mother may 
and often does take it for granted that since this has happened 
befonton both sides of the family it is just an ordinary thing 
for a chihi to do. Whcieas it is. in all Imt a few ca.ses, a sign 
i!ku souiethitig is wrong in the environment, or that he has 
fears uhirh uceif spocial treatment to lemove. 

Numbers <tf diildien in their c.irecrs at school or work 
tanv till’ fears of ilieit parents. .■Mici;, aged twelve, was a 
sciiooi failure. She onght to have been one of the brightest 
in her class. Alice was an only child; father was out on 
committees every evening, and mother was lonely and 
neglected. Mothei' began to imagiiur that Alice had cpiite a 
.serious illness, and Alice began to believe it, engaging in 
various kinds cjf obsessional movements, such as primitive 
{leopies sometimes ttse to drive off evil influences. When a 
matt’s career is .so engaging that he neglects his wife it is not 
surprising perhaps il slut in turn showers too much affection 
-hi the one child. You might think that this is not possible, 
but there are limits to the emotional capacities of children. 

THJ7 NBEf> FOR A CHILD TO GROW UP 

Arjoilicr case of fear — the boy who slept in his parents’ 
bedroom — illust rates the need of an adolescent to grow up. 
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to be less dependent and to gain achievement in career. Bill, 
aged seventeen, had had ten jobs, and had been charged 
with breaking in. All but the last job represented a wide 
range of useless experience. His present employers were 
sorry to hear of the charge, went to court, and offered to take 
him back. In addition to the ten changes of work. Bill had 
also had four changes of school and district. His father was 
unemployed, mother was over-protective, and in fact Bill 
could not go to sleep without a night-light. There were also 
quite definite physical reasons for Bill’s unrest. But he had 
fears of hospitals, and evaded treatment. For the fourth 
time he was before the courts, but the magistrate accepted 
the plea for treatment, which was finally carried through, 
and was not nearly so unpleasant as Bill had imagined. Some 
years ago this boy at least, among all the boys with physical 
disabilities, would have chosen crime as a career. The 
chances for adjustment in other ways, however, are good. 

These are but a few of the cases which could be quoted 
in support of the statement made by Captain Capon. . If 
your boy or girl is giving trouble at school or at work you 
might consider it worth while to give him or her a hearing 
as suggested, before you resort to rod or cane. For if there 
is one thing before which the adolescent loses balance, it is 
that his father or his mother do not believe in him any longer 
and that he must face and make his own career. 

YOUR CAREER AND YOUR LEISURE 

It is impossible to overstress the value of good use of 
leisure to young and old alike. For the young especially the 
foundations of a nerv career can be laid by wise use of the 
many facilities for education in leisure time. Young and 
old can use leisure hours to build up a career already 
commenced. The estimated population in 1937 of young 
people in England and Wales between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen was 2,917,000, 384,450 for Scotland, and 
194,000 for Nortliern Ireland, giving a total of 3,495,450. 
Of these 9.1 per cent were in secondary schools in England 
and Wales, compared with la.g per cent for Scotland and 
3.8 per cent for Northern Ireland. The estimated round 
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figure for those occupied in full-time education is 13-2 per 
cent. Those attending part-time courses — evening insti- 
tutes, higher technicnl. conuncrcitd and art courses and 
day continuation courses — give a total of 493,000 or 19.7 
per cent of the adolescent population. 

Figures can be drill or interesting according to what you 
.see in them. These figures indicate that a very large number 
of boys and girls, during the adolescent period, are at a loose 
end. If you invite them to say v.diat thev do in their leisure 
time you will find that the cinema, reading, cycling, and 
walking arc the chief forms of recreation. Many of them 
arc thoroughly bored and don’t know ivhat to do. Their 
courtships are introduced by idle gossip on the streets. As 
you have probably observed, the High Street or Church 
.Weet in many an industrial town is turned, after shop hours, 
into a kind of prornenafie where young people meet. 

The development of personality and the building of a 
career have a poor chance under such conditions, but of the 
two kinds of leisure pursuit, that of staying in the house 
every night or going out to meet others, even in the street, 
the iatier is probably larcfcrable. 'The middle course, of 
evening.s at home and tpenings in some form of organized 
leisure outside, under semihlc comiol'is, Of course, the thing 
to be desired, and many )onng jicoplc would w'cleome a 
.'..iilablc diance of nrilly well-organized lei.sure. 

CAREERS AND FURTHER EDUCATION 

Evening institutes are, of course, provided in many 
centres, but it is a hard thing for a young person to follow 
a set course of .study after slvcmious working hours. It is 
not unknown for stuclcuts to fall asleep during the lessons, 
and UjUCStions such as getting a .stiitable meal, or getting aw^ay 
from work at rush periods, finding time for doing honiework, 
and even the fact of gaining some sort of acknowledgment 
from the employer for the extra effort, give rise to difficulty 
and disapyiointmeut. A young person attending an 
institute usually meets people from other districts, but does 
not find it so simple as might appear to make lasting friend- 
ships, and generally has to organize a dashing-to-and-fro 
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kind of evening. Friendships are not made under rush 
conditions. Many principals have organized canteens and 
reading-rooms, but for the most part the institutes are held 
in day-school buildings, in which the daytime head teacher 
maintains tire major interest. 

These two points of personality training and further 
education are very closely connected. The further point 
of social status is not quite so rigid as it might have been. 
There is certainly more movement between the classes 
providing that the elements of correct speech and intonation, 
reasonably good manners and consideration are obseiwed. 
Dialect is not necessarily a drawback. There was a Cockney 
youth once who developed a Scots accent because he thought 
it had career value. For many years, too, one of the best- 
known and best-loved principals of a London college refused 
to give up his broad Yorkshii'e dialect, and he is now .at 
Oxford. Even the B.B.C. has a friendly regard for dialect. 

For the most part there is a prejudice against the 
university graduate without experience approaching as an 
expert. There is certainly strong preference for the school 
certificate from the secondary schoolboy. Many clever, 
well-balanced boys and girls, howey;,.;r, have failed to get it 
for various reasons. Others have got it by amazing ingenuity 
in the form of correspondence classes from a number of 
different centres, by coaching, and by repeated application. 

Among the more recent developments in training is an 
effort to induce young people to speak in public and 
extempore. Many are afraid or unwilling to do so, which 
is a pity, since self-expression is a valuable asset in careers, 
particularly to the young person xvith a ladder to climb. It 
may be that over-much study dulls the wits and clogs the 
tongue. But a young man or woman with something sensible 
to say, and able to say it in a reasonable manner, is forgiven 
much else that may be wmong in his social make-up. 

IS MOBILITY AN ASSET? 

Movement from one job or district to another is a difficult 
topic. For the very young child, it appears to be harmful 
to have constant changes of residence. The married man 
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with children, in accepting moves — say, every five years — 
may be improving his career, and ruining the school progress 
of his children, only to find dial his maierial improvement 
is marred by the psychok)gical upsets of his young family. 
If, further, lie lives away from home, his children ai’c denied 
the discipline and masculine alTections of the father. 

I'or the young and imniai ricd it is probably a good thing 
to be mobile and to have goods and chattels which can be 
jint into tiimks and not removal vans. Many young fellows 
have found difficulty through being short of money, and the 
Ministry of Labour in Gi'cal Britain has helped a large 
number by very wise arrangements in transfer. Again, 
building societies have good schcincs of monthly contribu- 
tioirs, e,g',. of ten shillings per month for educational funds. 
Insurance eonijianies have similar schemes. The whole 
point here is that as a restdl of some form of forcible savings 
or Slate insurance or bounty, a young person may gain 
economic freedom in the form of a few pounds of his own 
as a means to security and movement. 

STUDY THE SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF OTHERS 

This prolrlem ot ch,'.^nsing a career and being on good 
terms with the presailing ti'end in division of labour can 
lie examimal further in two ways. 

I’ii.si of all, we can Kike a laig{> group of people of both 
sexes and of vas ying age. and search out the rca,sons for their 
sutacss or iailure. Most snci'essfiti people are generally very 
modest and even surjirised at their success, unless this is of 
a pmeiv maierial kind, when they can somcliincs err to the 
point of l>eiug immodest . if yon have met people who have 
luhicvcd really great success and the genuine admiration of 
theit follows, you have probably noted the distinction 
between success and what might be called conquest. When 
mind and body are strotig and passions are in full harness, 
a man or woman can be e.xpected to fight for a particular 
plate in a cateci. and to aim for achievement in a chosen 
field. But altei this, when full maturity is reached, and the 
sttiiggle is util so sivctmous witlt the decline of years, it is 
belter to gain the thanks niihcr than tlie abuse of one’s 
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fellows, and be surrounded by friends rather than victims. 

Unsuccessful people are not so easy to reach in conversa- 
tion. They are often either bitter and quarrelsome or shut 
in with nothing to say. In a home they can make tremendous 
havoc by being silent, sulky, and unco-operative. At w’^ork, 
too, they are a difficult problem. 

Another good method of seeking information on the 
sources of success and failure may be seen in biography and 
the accounts of men and women in past generations. 

Both methods have been the subject of interesting 
re, search by p.sychologists. The former method is perhaps 
best for them, because they can control the information and 
watch development if they are content to wait a few years. 
In the biographical method there may be gaps in 
information, and some of the writers sacrifice accuracy to 
over-enthusiasm. Both methods, however, can yield both 
the expert and the plain man in search of guidance valuable 
help. And it would be best to combine the two methods in 
discussing the question of adjust ment. 

ARE YOU WELL ADJUSTED IN YOUR CAREER? 

You probably don’t know so well {^s other people. If your 
mother or your wife or husband give you plain hints from 
time to time, you would do well perhaps not to resent them 
but to take sY^ok how you stand in personal relationships. 

At any age, a person can be maladjusted. As we have .seen, 
quite young children suffer from personality, behaviour, 
and habit di.sorde Probably the youngest child ever to be 
seen in a clinic was aged tw'enty months; his problem was 
connected wdth the vocational maladjustment of his father. 
A man of sixty-one years once came to inquire if he had 
followed the career for wffiich he was best suited. His chief 
problem, however, was concerned with the education which 
he had been able to provide for his children, and this 
appeared to be very satisfactory. 

YOU CAN SUCCEED WITHOUT MONEY 

Social status docs not guarantee happiness or adjustment. 
Wealth does not ensure success in a career, although it can 
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provide suitable opportunity. But here again tliere are 
many exceptions. Many have succeeded without the help 
of social status or wealth, llie life of St. Francis of Assisi, 
for instance, was a triumph over poverty and materialism. 
Robert Burns, the ScotLi.sh poet, .said of himself: “ 1 ivas 
bred to the plough, and I am independent.” Charles 
Dickens, as a boy, felt " that he would die and be buried in 
blacking.” His father was imprisoned for debt and he was 
.sent as a child to earn a living in a factoi 7 . 

David Livingstone, the missionary and traveller, worked 
in a cotton mill as a child. George Stephenson, builder of 
eaidy steam engines, tvas the son of a colliery foreman. 
Garibaldi, the Italian patriot, was the .son of a fisherman, 
Michael Faraday, the famous chemist and physici.st, was the 
.son of a Yorksliire blacksmith, \Vm. Tyndale, translator of 
the Bible, an exile or refugee. Sir Richard Arkwright 
tne inventor of spinning machines, .started life as a 
lather boy in a barber’s shop. Such examples could 
easily be multiplied. The truth is that lack of social status 
or of wealth in the parental home need not be a bar to the 
pur, suit of a successful career by the children. 

% 

IS PEKFlBpe--1lEn?m ESSENTIAL? 

Health i.s important, hut many men and women have 
ijnincd success without it. St. Francis endured great 
suffering gladly, and went, almost blind. Lord Tetinyson 
was very short sighted. l.)tu he had a keen eye for beauty in 
natiue. Beethoven was so deaf as to be almost unable to 
hear his own music. If you read the third book of Milton’s 
Paradise L-ost you may gain some idea of the rare soul of a 
man who wtss Ifiiud. Modern women wdio have overcome 
biitidncss include, among others, Helen Keller and 
Madeieitu; Horsfall. 

Horatio Nelson ;ind jnmes Wolfe both had a life-long 
•Struggle against illness, and Cecil J. Rjiodes ivas diagnosecl 
a.s con.sumptive at the tige of .sixteen. The lives of these 
men and women do seem to imiicatc that physical disability 
need not be a handicap to ettreer, if there is compelling drive 
to cairy you forward. 
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IS HIGH INTELLIGENCE ESSENTIAL? 

Superior intelligence is an asset in many types of 
employment, but many people make the most appalling 
mistakes about the intelligence of others. We have already 
seen how Jean was surprised to find how much she was 
capable of. You, too, may be — probably are — capable of 
much more than you have ever realized and more than you 
have ever been given credit for, 

Hans Andersen, one of the most successful writers of fairy 
tales, was regarded by the neighbours as a fool and half-wit. 
“ Poor Hans — she’ll never do anything.” You have probably 
heard the same kind of thing. Hans couldn’t spell, but he 
became a brilliant writer. 

The Duke of Wellington was shy and dull, simple and 
severe. As a politician in later life he was probably not a 
success. As a soldier he was brilliant. His best-ktiown 
saying was : “ The great secret of a battle is to have a 
reserve.” Earl Kitchener had the same kind of personality. 
Earl Haig must have studied closely the lives of these two 
men, for the outstanding feature of his military tactics was 
to have a reserve and to know when to use it. Another 
interesting man of the same type, was Giuseppe Mazzini, 
the Italian patriot and author. All these men carried dreams 
into action. They knew when to act. 

Percy B, Shelley was known to his schoolfellows as ” mad 
Shelley.” He was what we would call “ a school failure.” 
He was expelled from Oxford, disowned by his father, but 
as a poet he has a special place among the romanticists. 

James Brindley, the English canal builder, was considered 
by his master, Abralram Bennet, to be dull and careless — the 
dullest apprentice he had. Brindley had only the simplest 
knowledge of arithmetic and ” English,” but a perfect 
knowledge of machines. By close attention to detail and by 
keeping dose observation, he won the highest respect even 
of his master; and a brilliant career. 

THE SCHOOL AS THE FOUNDATION OF THE CAREER 
A good choice of school is very important in laying down 
the foundation of a career. Little sympathy need be wasted 
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on men %vho rely on tics, siiirts and songs to get themselves 
a iali; and under severe business competition the influence 
of these things is probably not so strong. But there is no 
doubt that the type of school sets a mark upon a boy or girl 
which can almost be recognized by those who have much to 
do with young people. 

I’hc school ciiosen need not necessarily be expensive or 
for that mailer very efiicient. A well organized school may 
he organized for clever scholars only. Any one acquainted 
with the fU'cragrr level of intelligence in the general popula- 
tion and in dilfcrent social groups cannot help but be 
surprised at the high demands made on children in some 
schofils. After all, we arc tK)t trying to make our children 
into a na( ion of schoolmasters, or professional people. Some 
must buy and sell, make. dis(ril)utc and generally carry on 
the world's work. And even the Inunblcst labourer may 
hold iij) his head with pride if lie is doing an honest job well. 
M.iny tyj^cs of work rlo not require too clo.se contact trith 
books, but rather with the hey-day of the world. On the 
oilua Iraud. a liberal education in the .sense of being 
geiierailv itilunned i^ an essential asset in selling a thing like 
a iiinjor ( .insie. in builgiing a house or navigating a .ship. 

A sduiul is like a building in that one floor is built upon 
the (’.tlier. i he foundation!' imist bo right : so must the roof, 
b, is a tnistake to h.ive all foundation and no roof. Many 
youiiu' jwf'ple. hsr instance, have good cpialilications. but 
they aie easily overcoun; bv new problems. They cannot 
|;iii lorward their ideas with .suliicienl confidence. Tlicir 
carcc) problem is one of insufficient knowledge of planning. 
It is not achice on choice of a particular occupation which 
they need so much as knowledge of how occupations in 
geiunal airtct large numbers of people with whom 
prc'.smnabh tlicw will have to deal. 'This is why emphasis 
must be laid on c'arecvs in terms of social groups, and in 
let ms of social factors influencing such groups. 

THE value of a LIBERAL EDUCATION 

A liiicral ediuAticm should include knowledge of the 
world of ordinary men and women; how they think and 
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behave; how they eai'n a living and what kinds of work they 
do. For no individual can stand by himself. He can only 
find his real self in the lives of other people. A reading of 
the lives of really succes.sful people, as suggested, does serve 
to make clear the single minded and for the most part 
unselfish purpose with which such people thread their way 
through social gi'oups. These groups, although often 
hostile, were gainers rather than losers from the career 
which had been run. If a career does not make some sort 
of social contribution, some contribution to the good of 
others, it cannot give real satisfaction. 

The syllabus of the school chosen should, then, have the 
dual purpose of a liberal education related to social needs, 
and of vocational training in w’hich a definite qualification 
can be obtained. Grocers, plumbers, breaclmakers all 
require qualifications. A qualification has the satisfactory 
nature of being a reward for work done, and evidence that 
a u.seful course of training has been taken in a manner 
approved by people wiio know what kind of training is best 
for different kinds of occupations. A lot of trouble is taken 
to make sure that this is so. 

THE NECESSITY OF DISCIPLINE ' 

Schools differ in the kind of discipline imposed. Character 
and reputation may be said to rest on discipline, and the 
discipline which appears to be good for one person may not 
be suitable for another. A potted form of discipline is not 
good for every one, irrespective of talents and temperaments. 
But there is, of course, a basis of discipline which .society 
imposes and against which the delinquent comes into 
trouble. 

Disci])line — apart from the law — arises out of the 
personality of those in authority. In schools it comes from 
the head masters and teachers. At wmrk it comes from the 
employers and managers. From a psychological point of 
view there is not much difference in the form of authority 
imposed, except that teachers have difficulty in offering an 
incentive to w^ork which is anything like so strong -is that 
offered by wages. 
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It is a pity that more employers do not take an interest 
in schools and attend occasionally, not to seek employees, 
but to give of iheir valuable experience in character training. 
If the average young person saw that teachers, employers 
and parents had fairly uniform and reasonable ideas about 
authority and discipline, there would be less time-wasting 
resistance. Unfortunately, of course, under the present 
economic system, too many employers arc like children 
playing a game of their own according to the rules of the 
game, unconcerned with questions of the good of the 
community or the good of other individuals provided their 
own profits arc safe. Perhaps it is too much to expect such 
em.ployers to co-operate in .securing the happiness of the 
workers. 

Another feature of di.sciplinc is that it creates an 
indefinable “ atmosphere,” which seems to soak into people 
and influence them. This “ atmosphere ” cither creates or 
breaks down personality, and an obvious m;ed is to make 
sure that at home, at school and at work, the right kind of 
“ atmo.sphcre ” is there, 

THE ATTITUDE OF Jab’ ENTS 

Much has hecn wriiteti on the attitude of parents to 
aiifjwiiig a child the choice of cau.-er. Souk; ccxiperate with 
rheir children on carecM- questions and provide a career 
atniosjdu're which is not intolerant, (.llhers do not. 'I'hey 
force tlieir ideas on the chiMven and cause much unhap- 
piness. Parental pmhhnns are often carried over into the 
careers of the children i and die same may be said of school- 
masters and emplriyens. 'I'raining given in the home has 
caicer v.duc, acccjvding to iiow suitable it is to the needs of 
the child. A boy whipped :md bullied with or without 
corporal punishment will not make the best salesman. You 
may know of exci'pfions, but tire parent-child relationship 
has parritular career .significance. The boy whose parents 
have been too itulidgeni finds the hart! blast of the world 
tcx> .strong for him and is apt to creep away fi-om it. 
Simihn ly, tlie girl who has liccn .so restricted as to have little 
knowledge of oiu.side affairs may be cjuiie alxaid of leaving 
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home for training and be possibly most undecided as to what 
work she would actually like to do. 

Social factors in the home influencing choice of career 
belong to a discussion on environment, as does a discussion 
on types of maladjustment which arise when the individual 
is out of step with home, school and work requirements. 
Mention of this is necessary here to round off this subject 
of personal adjustment in respect to career, but we shall 
return to it in a later chapter. 

HOW THE PSYCHOLOGIST CAN HELP YOU 

The individual does, or should be able to make a free 
choice of career. But as w^e have just seen, there are various 
handicaps tvhich it is the task of the expert — the vocational 
psychologist — to overcome or to circumvent to the best 
advantage. This work requires on his part a wide knowledge 
of career groups together with the means of giving any 
neces-saiy assistance wherever he can find it. 

For instance, Peggie, aged eighteen, was an institution 
child, very intelligent, but still suffering from early 
handicaps. Her family had broken up owing to the 
vocational failure of the father, an^ the last home Peggie 
knew had been in a caravan. She had already gained 
the matriculation certificate and her real capacity was con- 
firmed in the psychological tests applied. There was already 
considerable support but the support lacked coherence. It 
needed bringing together and putting into action. Peggie 
was encouraged to take an interest in her personal 
appearance, for even the most sympathetic committee man 
is less inclined to assist a dowdy, poorly-groomed applicant 
than he would be if she had made an effort to please. These 
and many other factors helped Peggie to score her points, and 
a special grant to the university for vocational training. 

Doreen, aged sixteen, was charged with truancy and with 
being out of control. Pier father had deserted before she 
was born. At the age of two and a half years she went to a 
boarding school, her mother going out to work in a pro- 
fessional capacity. When she was twelve years of age, the 
financial help of friends was discontinued. Doreen went to 
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a cotincil school and started to play truant in the direction 
of her old school. Ttvo years later she was again m a 
residential school and truancy continued. On these 
occasions she was looking for her father and went through a 
series of adventures which are almost incredible. Parts ot 
her adolescent history read like a modern spy stoiy, except 
that this girl had motives which, from a psychological point 
of view tvere quite legitimate. She tvas extremely intelligent 
and a good contact w'as made tvdth her, not on moral grounds 
but in terms of behaviour difficulty and why there should be 
any difficulty. She was handled not by one person, by a 
highly-trained clinic team, contact being kept up with the 
teacher who had referred her. Doreen went back to school, 
took marvicnl.ition, and after a period of two years there has 
been no fintiier trouble. She is apparently adjusted, and 
Is likclv to do irell in her career. 

Similarly, Bobbie, who was about to be expelled from 
.school for a sex. offence, has taken matriculation, is now a 
King’s Scout, and was eventually selected to represent his 
school on a journey rs’hich took him some thousands of miles. 

fane was a school failure. In fact, .she had successfully 
outwitted at least twehllkoiganizations and had not attended 
school for three years. I low .she contrived to do so before 
being charged for truancy is somewhat of a mystery. The 
fiuicouic of psychological investigation was, how'cver, that 
.she went back'to scIkxjI and became moderately adjusted. 
In personal appearance alone .she is a different person. 

TriB PART PLAYED BY SOCIAL FACTORS 

Thousands of ciiildrcn and adults have been helped in 
this and other wavs. When you road in the newspapers of 
crime, delinquency, failure and inability to obtain a normal 
amount of well-being from Isomc, school or occupation, you 
can safely assume that in the large majority of cases, social 
factons have contiibuted to the ousel., whatever the final 
reaction ma.y be. 

Quite recently, a boy of seventeen yeans was convicted for 
a crime wliich cost the community a sum of £20,000. It 
was discovered in court chat this was his .seventeenth offence, 
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all previous ones having been undetected. The press report 
quoted : “ The youth did not seem of the average intellect. 
He was one of four children and came from a respectable 
working-class family. His school reports describe him as 
‘ very quiet,’ ‘ queer in eye ’ (it was noticed tliat he had a 
queer way of looking at people who were instructing him) 
and a ‘ definite type for a psycho-analyst.’ ” 

Psychologists could have helped this boy before he reached 
a life of crime. For a sixpenny bus ride he could have 
attended a psychological clinic, where a clinical investigation 
by a trained team — doctor, psychologist, social worker — 
occupying about mo to three hours, would have taken much 
less time than it took to catch him as a criminal. Psycho- 
analysis is not well understood by the British public. In any 
case, it is only one of several methods — suggestion, 
re-education, persuasion — wdiich together with vocational 
guidance and socialization (which means showing a person 
how to become more at ease with social groups) will turn 
a comparative failure in life into a comparative success. 
Some of these cases may appear exlq-eme cases to you. But 
they are met with every day, and they are people with whom 
you have to live and ^vork. Wha'Fit- true of a difficult case 
is true also of normal people, for at some time'^or other the 
most normal people are just a little less normal than they 
ought to be. If this were not so, life would be dull. There 
would be no adventure. 

CHOOSING A CAREER 

By this time you will have realized that choosing a career, 
like choosing a wife, is one of the most important yet one of 
the nmst difficult things in life. It is important because it 
means so much to the development of our personalities and 
to our happiness. It is most difficult because it has to be 
done at a time of life when we are ill-fitted with knowledge 
and experience to make such an important decision. 

Our careers in actual fact should grow naturally out of 
our early education and training. Our early education and 
training should be .so designed as to lead naturally into our 
careers. Hence the weight attached to domestic science in 
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some girls’ schools. There is no man less likely to succeed 
in life than the man who is continually chopping and 
changing his circer. Yet the mistaken choice of a career is 
seldom discovered until it is proved wrong and a change 
is imperatively necessary. Both the community and the 
individuals suifer by this trial and error method of suiting 
the man and w'oman to the job. 

THE NON-EXISTENT CHOICE 

Of course the very words “ choice of a career ” imply 
something that very often does not exist. Too many people 
- — men and tromen — arrive at careers in which neither they 
nor any one else had a choice;. A factor governing the first 
— and the most important job in many people’s lives — is 
the question as to what employment is available. 

In many small towns choice is non-existent and the 
facilities for the parents in the way of money and oppor- 
tunities for training to prepare their children for alternative 
cmploymi'iit elsewhere do not exist. The plight of children 
in small mining towns where their clioice of career is limited 
to a coal mine is too terrible to contemplate. And the plight 
of the children of j>oveifco*^-.ickcu parents in a derelict town 
with no jobs at all is woi se .still. 

Such conditions rccjuivc urgettt measures by the whole 
community, and the community that allows children to 
grow up as derelicls in ;i derelict area without facilities for 
traasler or employment stands condemned. 

THE DUTY OF THE COMMUNITY 

Dead-end jobs present another problem. For they mean 
iir-si of all that ilu; boy or girl has received no training or 
[ireparation for a cat cer of tiny sort. They mean also a frCvsh 
beginning when the dead-end jol) is over. This again is 
cs.sentially a problem for the community, for there can be 
no logical reason why there should be any job existing at 
all whicli does not lead on to another and to a full career. 
There i.s no rea.son why the errand boy should not be 
concurrently interested in and trained for the business he is 
serving. And there can .surely be little .sympathy with the 
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priv3.t€ firni wliicli, for the S3.1ce of chc3.p Is-bour, t^hes 3.nd. 
spoils and throws aside, untrained and unqualified, the 
youth o£ the country. 

the difficulty of a wise choice 

In a larger sense, too, the community as a whole must ta.ke 
a responsibility, for even if and when theie is a real choice 
of a career the choice is only too often in the hands of 
someone unqualified to choose. The young person certainly 
is in a poor position, for he lacks real knowledge of himself 
and experience of what is required by the career he selects. 

Parents, too, are only too often ill-equipped to guide their 
own children. The wise choice of a career can, in fact, only 
be made by an expert having full knowledge of all the 
problems involved including a full knowledge of the intel- 
ligence, abilities, personality and character of the candidate 
for"a career and a full knowledge of the demands which 
the various forms of employment make on employees. 
Fortunately more and more is being done in England at least 
to supply this expert guidance. Many schools already have 
vocational guidance experts attached to the school, and full 
use should be made of the servictatof, these experts. 

Unfortunately, also,'there are other vocational guidance 
experts who get more work to do than they should. These 
are dealing with the misfits in work who have reached such 
a state of maladjustment or unhappiness that they need 
attention. Of course, the work of these experts is of the 
greatest possible value. Many and many a man and woman 
have been saved from failure by them. Much of the trouble, 
of course, would never have arisen had the question of 
career been properly faced in the first place. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Vocational guidance being then work for an expert able 
to give individual personal attention to the candidate,^ our 
advice here must be on very general lines. Each case is an 
individual case. Each case is different. We cannot lay down 
hard-and-fast rules for you to follow. 

The vocational psychologist would want to know and test 
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voxir native intelligence. For if your job makes more, ^ 
demand than it should on your intellio-encc, you are likely 
to be unhappy. If it makes too big a demand you will fail 
and be constantly working under worry and strain. If too 
little, you xvill be likely to be unhappy because you will not 

be fully occupied. , 

The vocational expert will also want to know a lot about 
your character and personality. He will not try to n^ake a 
salesman out of a shy, retiring person, or a ^echamca 
engineer out of a book-worm. He xvill want to aimv £ 
about your special abilities and your general traimng an 
education. .Many people, for instance, have no gift at all 
for handling figures and will ne\er make book-keepers ot 

acc.oiuiUints. ^ 

As riractical people, too. the experts will xvant to know 
something about the actual range; of orenpations open to 
yoti. For niiiny people withoui tacililics tor ti ans ei o o i 
districts the range available is very liimted— there may 
nothing perfectly suited to them at all. It is the task of the 
expert then to select the type of employment which nmost^ 
sttilahle and xvhich h axwilablc. 


advice for the layman 

Where exjH’rt guidance is not available, the only thing for 
ihc bov or girl and hw tlie parent, teacher or guardian to 
do is to understand the priiid])lc which the experts apply 
and to make the Itesi choice possible. Usually a consulta- 
tion between the boy or git I the parent or guardian, and the 
teacher will provide a satisfactory solution to this most 
diflicnlt problem. The material on which the choice must 
be based, wluHWcr makes it, is (i) the qualifications (intel- 
ligence, personality, special abilities, etc.) of the candidate, 
(a) tht‘ najuirenieuts of the job and (f,) local conditions 
of labotir. 


the measuring of intelligence 

Intelligence, of course, is something that can only be 
tested formally under proper conditions. Self testing is 
pmaioiUy inipossible. The tests which are applied. 
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however, are designed to discover your mental age, as distinct 
from your actual age. Suppose, for instance, that you are 
aged sixteen years and three months, and have a mental age 
of a person of twenty-one years and one month, you would 
gain a high index figure, which is called your intelligence 
quotient (I.Q.). In this case, your quotient would be 141. 
The average person has a quotient of 100. If, at the same 
age, you have the mental age of a person of thirteen years, 
your quotient would be 87. 

The kinds of occupation open to a person with an intel- 
ligence quotient of 141 are very different from those available 
to a person with an intelligence quotient of 87. Much 
unhappiness is caused by people attempting a career which 
is beyond their range of intelligence. The work may be too 
easy or too difficult. They are badly harnessed. Day- 
dreaming is common, and they follow what may be called 
“ a shadow job ” — not their real work but some work in 
imagination or fantasy, which takes up almost as much 
energy as actual work. 

There are many kinds of tests used according to what one 
wishes to find out. Tests are not such nightmare affairs as 
you might imagine. The very fact of taking a test and 
being assured as to the real level of attainment in different 
forms of educational and vocational ability, is in itself a 
strong assurance to many people. Manual performance 
tests are suitable for some people as a means of re-education. 
A person who learns to use both hands in wide, sweeping 
rhythmic movements has gained a good deal in control and 
relaxation. The fact that he can do it is worth a good deal 
to him. 

TESTING THE PERSONALITY 

If tests were used to score marks and ticks and to get an 
intelligence quotient only, they would give little informa- 
tion about the personality, which is something more than 
intelligence. Every person in his speech, mannerisms, gait, 
methods and kintls of work, even the way iji which he 
breathes, produces a number of “ signals ” whidt signify 
what sort of a person he is. A trained person sees them', and 
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lornis them into .selling points, or by rc-cduratiou, smoodms 
out wherever possiV)lc points tluU spoil the piocluct. The 
emplover, and ft<niK*liines the schoolmaster, picks out ^vhat 
he wants and, if the balance is unfavourable, makes a 
rejection. Hence, every pci son in his career is a salesman 
selling his products, anil it is useless to sell wrong things in 
unfaTOurable places. 'Fhe career values of personality are 
worth far more scruiin\’ liian we usually give them. The 
elTliplo^er is fully entitled to value you for what you are 
worth, and you ^vould be lacking in acumen if you lemained 
unaware of your real value. 

Tlu* whole trend C‘f this chapter has been to refer 
personal! t\ to iis social background. A peison cannot 
develop !.)V himself, i h(‘ groups around him mould him 
iiU?'# wluU he is. If he resists iully he is probably stunted 
in personality. SluniKl the environment be unfavourable, 
iwA he knows how to handle it, he probaldy loses little, for 
as we hAVc .seen a man can rise above his circumslancics and 
the handicaps of his cnviromnenl if he understands himself 
suflicumtlv. In a psychological interview, an cflort is made 
to study personality in environment quickly and to compare 
the chances of su(c<‘ssjn ddferent careers. It is to the 
person's aiKantage tht.'ii to be as tiunk as possioie. Tlieic 
must be few families which liavc^ not got at least one 

hkilium in the cupboard/' and it is much better to let a 
friendly peison look at it, before it is dragged out by 
someone else. 

TMB SOfOOL AND SCHOOL MISFITS 

School curriculum is a sulqcct on which agreement 
between t.he inithorities is (liiiicuit. Much Jepends on what 
die srluj'.l is unmtipj ui. FIcre we return to whtit we sMcl 
al/ui ( iioici- uf school. Head lua.sters. very naiurally, have 
their own pieleretices tnid they, loo, are guided by examina- 
tiou standards aud tht; general needs ol scholars in their 
di.sincLs, Ciovenjor.s and nianagcrs of schools have a great 
innuiaice. Sdiotils. like other organizations, have to show 
results, which u-snally i-cfes- to examinations, sports results, 
sciiolavs'hips or tearh’itig appoinitncnis, and the interest of 
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benefactors, all of which indicate the vitality and pulling 
power of the school. 

There are, however, numbers of children who are school 
misfits. If untreated, they become misfits at work. In one 
group of one thousand families examined, over forty per 
cent of the total seen were school misfits. School misfits 
can. however, be corrected. George, aged nine, for instance, 
suffered from asthma tvhen he first came to a clinic. He had 
an intelligence quotient of 92. He was “ a change of life 
baby,” was over-protected at home and very rarely at school. 
A good school adjustment was made and he began to get 
better. His mother co-operated. Now% at the age of fifteen, 
he is an apprentice to a good firm, living in a hostel, and a 
very happy person -with no marked physical disability. His 
intelligence quotient shows improvement at 107. 

Albert, aged fifteen, with an intelligence quotient of 118, 
had had five school changes and was said to be backward. I le 
u’as the centre of a divorce situation, which he regarded as 
a form of taint on him, making him different from other 
boys. Friendly advances were made to his new father; the 
boy accepted assurances that he could do his school work, 
and he has now scttlec. down satisfactorily in technical 
training. - ■ 

James, aged twelve and a half, intelligence quotient 110, 
was very unhappy at school tvhere he was being frequently 
caned. His parents wanted him to take School Certificate 
and to be a .school teacher, like his sisters. He was not likely 
to get the necessary academic qualifications, but he had a very' 
definite .skill with tools, and was sent to a school from which 
he rvould eventually enter the craftsmanship side of the 
furniture trades. Fie is now aged seventeen and has fully 
ju.stified the change made. 

Robin, of about the same age, with an intelligence 
quotient of 140, was keen to leave a public school to enter for 
sea training. Fie made a number of truanting and stealing 
expeditions. By arrangement with his father and a shipping 
company, he was taken to a training ship to see what the life 
was like and discovered that it was not what he wanted. 
Robin returned to school, settled down, and has .since d.one 
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cxti'erady well. During the past four years there has been no 
stealing or truanting, and he is expected to have a successful 
university career, 

RESISTANCE TO AUTHORITY 

The piincipal forms of resistance to authority include 
stealing, truancy and being out of control, and inhibitions 
of vario\is kincls which are a form of retreat. Physical 
ailment may be a form of resistance, and it is for a medical 
psycltologist to decide when .such ailment is phy.sical or 

р, sychological in origin. It is indeed quite certain that many 
forms of school malad justments are psychological in origin 
and cannot he beaten out with the cane or driven off with 
a sharp tongue. 

PREFERENCES OF YOUNG PEOPLE 

The preferences of young people for differing kinds of 
work may he genuine or h.i.scd on imagination. A preference 
which is genuine is prol)ahly the result of a long period of 
training and .sel<;ciion of ideas. But we do hear of people 
whc« make up their minds cjuickly as the result of seeing 
sorfteihing vhidi im]|^u;sscs them, ju.sl how deep is the 
imprcssiofri.s not ca.sy to measure, particularly for parents 
who see .so lutith of ihcir children. A new idea may appear 
JO be but a pa.ssing fancy. Id(;as arc the tools of creation, and 
children should leaiii how to u,se them, not merely in the 
form of composition — dreadful word — but in actually 
making and planning .something without interruption, 

с. g., inyplanning :i day's picnic, looking after the hou.se tvhen 
mother and fat Iter go out tog('ther, and by graded oppor- 
tunity for a responsible .share in the home. In these ways 
parents can help in choice of career not by direct suggestion, 
but by making the right atmosphere in which suggestions 
grow. 

There are scores of very excellent books which give 
information about kinds of work, training requirements, 
status, remuneration, and so on. It is, however, difficult foi 
any writer to convey the kind of “ atmosphere ” which is met 
with in the career itself. Even among those who have gained 
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A scene in a lecture hall of a university — one of the training grounds for 
the youth of the world* To no one who really desires it is a higher education 

barred today. 
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success in a career, and who give talks to young people, the 
same difficulty of conveying atmosphere exists. F ilms, works 
visits, novels, often have vocational interest, as do semi- 
technical books in story form. 

Vocational groups have their own inner mysteries and 
technique, and something more than casual acquaintance 
is required to penetrate this. It might be useful for 
employers to have visitors’ courses, the visitors being young 
people during the last term or so of school life, who would 
thus obtain more first-hand knowledge of business conditions 
and perhaps avoid the slight stigma which arises from taking 
a post after school days and leaving it on account of some 
dissatisfaction on either side. 

CHOICE OF CAREER YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

In the days of our great-grandfathers, boys and girls had 
a limited choice of career. Educational opportunities were 
not so liberal. Industry was not so specialized. Commerce 
had not developed joint stock companies, banking and 
insurance companies on anything like the scale which exists 
today. The professions were not so well organized. Govern- 
ment and municipal enterprise was in its infancy. Those 
were the days of laissez-faire, which means: “ Let a man 
do as he chooses ” in trade or business. Although the State 
has now more authority over us in what we do or do not do, 
we gain by having more social amenities and privileges, 
which in turn create careers. 

HOW JOBS ARE CLASSIFIED 

For a more precise account of the actual list of occupations 
there is the official Classification of Occupations. Workers 
are divided under this classification into thirty-two main 
groups or orders. These orders may again be divided into 
eight major types of occupation. 

Order Occupation 

IV. Non-metalliferous products, including by-pro- 
ducts : coal, gas, coke, etc. 

V. Bricks, pottery, glass. 

L.G.A. — H 
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VI. Chemical proccs.scs ; Paints, oils (not mineral). 

VII. Metal workers (not electro-plate or precious 
metals). 

VIII. Precious metals and electro-plate. 

IX. Electrical apparatus. Electrical fitters and elec- 
tricians. 

X. Watches, clocks and scientific instruments. 

XI. Skins, leather and leather substitutes. 

XII. Textilc.s. 

XIII. Textile goods and articles of drc.ss (including 

boots, shoes, clothes, hats, glove.s). 

XIV. Food, drink, tobacco. 

XV. Wood and furniture. 

XVl. Paper, cardboard, bookbinding. 

XVII. Printers and photographcr.s. 

XVI II. Fiuilders, bricklayers, stone and .slate workers, 
contractors. 

XiX. Painters and decorators. 

XX. Other materials, e.g.. rubber, bone, horn, ivory, 
celluloid, vulcanite, brushes, feathers, 

XX!, Mixed or undefined material : e.g,, musical iirstru- 
nient assembly, ^'e]nc■les a.ssembly and repair, 
ships and l>oats, dental and .surgical instruments. 
Order XX 11 iiiehides trans[X)rt and communication by 
rail, road, water and air. and is inclusive of postal workers 
,‘-U'h as those engaged in telei,ihony and telegraphy. 

Ordci XXIII im hides commercial, financial and in.sur- 
ance oecupatimis (ex< hiding clerks). It covers the wholesale 
tind retail trades. 

Order XX i\' includes ci\il .servants, police and members 
of the tlcfcncc services (exehisive of professional men and 
purely clerical stalls'). 

Order XXV ineltidcs piofctssional men. 

Order XX\'I includes those proEcs.si()nally engaged in 
entertainment and .sport. 

Order XXVII includes those engaged in peitsonal service 
.such as is found in domestic service, institutions, hotels, 
dubs atid the like. 

The remaining orders deal with clerks and draughtsmen, 
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xv'arehousemen, stationary engine drivers, unskilled workers, 
and those who are not gainlully occupied. 

Many of the people who seek advice about a career have 
very little idea of what occupations do exist. The list may 
stimulate your interest in how other people work and may 
lead you to fresh ideas in seeking a career. 

A CAREER IS MORE THAN A JOB 

Numbers of people appear to be fascinated by the mere 
names or titles of dilTcrent kinds of occupations, which 
appeal to their desire for adventure, vanity, or need for 
security and recognition. Careers are sometimes regaixled 
as an escape from reality and the rigours of the world. Thus, 
many boys regard commercial travelling as all travelling with 
little thought of the great skill required in selling. Few 
realize that to sell an article like a motor tyre, a salesman 
has probably spent a long period in a rubber works, so that 
he knows every process thoroughly from the breaking down 
of the crepe rubber to the building up of the tyre tread. 

Advertisements often play upon this desire for adventure, 
vanity, security, recognition, escape. For the normal boy it 
is a good thing to w'hip up his imagination; and even for the 
maladjusted boy, when ideas are slotv in coming, or run 
amok, a clear stream of ambition is better than no stream at 
all. But a career, when started, is something more than a 
job. It is a race to be run, a course to be followed, and you 
need to be careful irhere the stream flows. People have been 
known to get on a bus to find that it is going in the wrong 
direction. The same applies to a career. There never was 
a time when education in the different kinds of occupation 
available was so urgently needed. 

An adviser on careers will have collected a good deal of 
first-hand information about thousands of jobs in many 
different careers. There are, for instance, over sixty kinds 
of engini;ers, apart from the main professional groups— 
civil, electrical, mechanical and mining; over two hundred 
kinds of clerks; over four hundred kinds of machinists 
Tliere are .some four thousand different types of unskilled 
workers, many of them carrying tides, which give status to 
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their work, but, which puzzle tlie uninformed person. 
According to one estimate, rite number of officially recog- 
nized titles carried by indastriai, commercial or professional 
workers amounts to a])proximatciy t\\’cnLy-five thousand. 
Is it any wonder that a boy or girl is nonplu.ssed as to a choice, 
and just resorts to fanc)'? 

THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL MATURITY 

Few young people know sufficiently of the training 
facilities offered in many different kinds of trades in the form 
of bursaries, apjnvnticcship and well-defined courses of 
instruction. It is a ptizzle why so many leave such questions 
until the moment of leaving school. Even if the choice of 
career is correct, and the best possible investigation is made, 
it still lakes time to tlevclop fully 1 he opportunities available. 

Charlc.s, aged sixteen, had very little knowledge of possible 
careeis. liis father tva.s a succcs.sful man, working in a 
district \siiieh was as unlike the home district as it could be. 
When father got home he was in no mood to face up to his 
children's problems. 7'hen things were left to his wife, 
.1 very excellent, domesticated woman with little knowledge 
of business affairs. Full details, in plain language, of six 
alternative car<‘eis ojien to tlie boy were provided, but the 
iliffnaiU.y was thiil he wa.s not .able to ah.sni'b and act upon the 
information througli lack of previous knowledge. A short 
course of reading and insi ruction tfigethcr with visits to firms 
was therefore arranged. After a j.)criod of four months, his 
vocational horizon had suificiently improved to warrant 
placing. He wa.s accepted by :i suitable firm, and could 
now he regarded as approaching a point of vocational 
maturity in kccjiing with Itis age level. It is this point of 
vocational maturity — ;md by this we mean knowledge and 
power t.o act <;fl‘ucLively on ;i chosen career project — ^which is 
lacking in .so many. 

ACQUIRING PERSPECTIVE IN CHOICE 

It is quite pos.sihIc that in an academic atmosphere, young 
peopk; caniKst obtain tlie kind of [lerspective which is 
necessaty in career circles. W'here technical education is 
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given, there is some contact with firms. Some technical 
colleges arrange for a period at study and a period in the 
works, which gives an admirable balance between academic 
gown and works overalls. Education and industry cannot 
remain apart in matters of training, but must co-operate. 
In your own district you may be able to do something to 
encourage a scheme for groups of firms to take boys and 
girls, while still on the school register, for work as trainees, 
and to aim for a period of at least six months for this 
“ vocational maturity ” to develop in the young man and 
woman leaving school. Such a plan needs to be developed 
particularly among small firms, for many of the larger firms 
already have excellent training schemes which allow for 
transference within the organization. Choice and acceptance 
ought not to be such a hit or miss affair as at present. As it 
is, many boys and girls try to decide in a few days what they 
are going to do for the rest of their lives. 

SUMMARY 

This vocational maturity needs to be built up on a frame- 
work of general information on business organization, 
related to all that has been said about individuality and 
community, choice of career and division of labour. This 
general information might be outlined as follows: — 

(a) The ciiosen occupation must be understood in relation 
to a particular industry as outlined in the classification. 

(b) The size and importance of the firm must be taken 
into account and the probability of its continuing in 
business. Numbers of vocational misfits have had long 
periods of employment in firms which went bankrupt. A 
fresh start is then difficult for the employees, particularly if 
they wait about in the hope of their firm starting again: 
this waiting about is often accompanied by a sense of loyalty 
as well as a hope for the old job to revive. 

(c) The financial record of the firm must be considered. 
Firms, like individuals, have both character and reputation, 
and an employee is entitled to consider this in the same way 
as he i.s consiclered. 

(d) The possibility of seasonal variations must not be 
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oveiiooked. Many businesses have a fluctuating demand 
for their products, owing to fashion or the weather. Trans- 
port companies have peak periods daily, and throughout the 
year. Other businesses, too, have fluctuations in fortune due 
to rises and falls in the demand and su{)ply of goods and 
serv'ices. Some busine.sscs are less fortunate than others in 
smoothing over these fluctuations, or in building up 
alternative methods of occupying their stall's. 

(e“) The general conditions of entry arc important. There 
are “ front door ” and back door ” entrances to career's, 
and it Is better to know how to get in at the “ front door ” 
because the regukuious arc sometimes tightened up on the 
“ back dour ” people before they har e got through, and there 
is sometimes ])reju<lice agaiitst “ back door ” people. 

This leads us to consider the sjrecial information which 
the person seeking a career will want. This relates to: — 

(a) Training reijuirements anti what standard the pros- 
pective employer has derided upon. 

(b) Examinations an<l possilrle exemptions. Examina- 
tions are passsrorts to careers .lud like ordinary passports are 
sometimes endorsed, to admit of entrance to more tlian one 
career. An examination rciiich is so specialized as to cover 
onh one kind of oc<uj>atioH needs to be considered very 
t. ■''■cfullv I'loH! the jioiiif of vieu of ])Ossible fiilnre success or 
failure, both n! a fnisini'ss :ui(! the individual. 

(c) I'.< oiioniic ( juesi ions, sudi as wages, hours, prospects, 
and fht' dillercnccs in tiicsi- Ik'I'wcci! one group of workers 
ami anotliei. li tin: difl'ercuecs are wry wide, there is a 
possibility that firomotion will !>(' diflicuit or marked by 
a barrier raised b\ (lualifuatious wliich only the most 
brilliant can obtain. .Ag.iiu, some businesses can take only a 
small inuubcr for lead.eisliij) posts, and those on the ladder 
either ilrop ofl or die olf in the waiting period. Other 
x[uesiions include the amount rrf labour turnover in the 
trttdr. In some businesses the numbers of people accepted 
for einployincnt , and die nnndiers who leave each year are 
e<|uat to die total on djc roll. In such firms moral is likely 
U) he ailcctah Larc»’c nuaihevs oi the children in one research 
group ot a thousauc! families have fatliers who are in constant 
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anxiety — not an exaggerated tvord — of removal from their 
posts Their wives catch the same feeling and the time comes 
vs'hen neurosis steps into the family, and by neurosis 
we refer to the state of mental health, or mental well-being, 
which affects the personality of the person in some physical 
or temperamental part of him. Disputes arise easily in such 
firms. Foremen and managers are on edge, and what is 
called a strike in defence of some point of honour, e.g., 
dismissal of a single employee for being late, is often part 
of a deeper and more significant dis.satisfaction. 

DANGEROUS TRADES 

There are trades called dangerous trades which have to be 
carried out in scheduled areas. Your doctor would advise 
you on the nature of these in your district, and as to the 
extent of ri.sk in entering them. Long lists of reports on the 
nature of many dilferent kinds of occupations have been 
published, and you might find it worth while to consult such 
a list to cstablisli any doubt you may have as to your choice. 
Reports of factory inspectors will also assist in gaining 
information about occupations in this group. Danger in 
a trade is not sufficient rca.son to keep people out of it. There 
is such a thing as the spice of life. Men and W'oraen are 
needed echo will seek out danger, and challenge it, to the 
lasting good of other people less courageous than they are. 
Some men and women work in mines under safety conditions 
which would not be tolerated in England. Every country 
and each industry has to investigate its otvn conditions of 
work, and the regulations covering such work ought to be 
well understood by those engaged. There are many careers 
open to those who will undertake safety investigation in such 
trades. 

There are .social considerations in the choice of a career. 
Workers, rather more than employers, have set up elaborate 
social codes. A person paid by tlie w'eek in cash is said to 
be less well placed than the worker paid by chet]ue each 
month. Some arc paid cptarterly, but their wives often feel 
this to be a nuisance, and find that it leads to overdrafts at 
the l>ank. 
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START YOUR CAREER QUIETLY 

Snobbishness is regarded by the psychologist as a form of 
defence and often enough this is shown against the unknown 
intruder. Entrance to a career shotild therefore be made 
quietly, and not with a fanfare of information as to your 
personal attributes. It is better to observe the requirements 
of the group than to tiy on any kind of reform or suggestion 
which is not wanted. I’here was a time •'.vhen uniform and 
the colour and quality of cloth worn, told every one the 
details of your work and status. This is not generally so 
now. but there are dress requirements which have to be 
observed. The locality in which your prospective firm 
operates is worth noting- — wlietlier you can get a mid-day 
meal — -how you travel — and the conditions involved in 
passing from home to work. T’o some people these are 
minor points, but to workers in a very large city they may 
lepre.sent many days of sickness during the year. For 
indu.strial sickness is sometimes a protest, unconscious 
perhaps, against working conditions. The man who invented 
sandwiches surely did nor intend them as a substantial meal, 
and the miilday jxiriod ought to oiler relaxation away from 
the woik, which the sandwich habit does not encourage. 

Many films hav(; ri.'rugiii/ed tins by providing canteens 
anil rest rooms. IIk' welfare work of the firm is worth 
thinking ahout. In ;i typical case of two firms in the .same 
tr.idc. one oifers good wciges and jjoor condiiions. the other 
lower wages and c.xtreuu.'h' good coiulit ions. The latter firm 
never has difliculty with its .staff, but the first firm has. 

YOUR BALANCE SHEHT 

In making your choice of career, you are therefore draw- 
ing up a kind of balance sheet. On the one side you put 
the assets: tho.se relating to yourself — which is the most 
diflicidt part to do — and tliosc relating to the occupation 
you are choosing. On the other side you put the liabilities, 
regarding yourself and your prospective occupation. 

You then consider yourself as an individual offering 
something to the community — not alone to a firm. The 
community has alreaily decided over a long period of years. 
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and by its division of labour, what the general outline of its 
demand will be. You may be clever enough to persuade 
enough people to change their minds. Snuff, for instance — 
the demand is rising again very slotvly and may some day 
replace tobacco as a daily ceremonial. You might get in 
quickly and market it, in the right quantities, at the right 
price and in a packet which helps to sell the product. But if 
you are not clever, you cannot safely pilot a new idea or a 
hazardous career. You must follow the general stream of 
goods and services, and find out all you can about them. 

The social and economic background of a career needs just 
as careful an investigation as the physical and psychological 
equipment of the individual summed up in his total 
personality. He should be ready for action long before he 
leaves school. Career is a life-long course, and at many stages 
a stocktaking is necessaiy for the sake of happiness as well as 
success. If, in retrospect, you are a failure or seek a change, 
you should not get out of your nest until you have another to 
go to. After the age of twenty, career change bristles with 
difficulties — not insurmountable, of course — which we shall 
discuss in Chapicr XII. 
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THE FULF^MENT OF AMBITION 

F or most, of us. :it some lime or other in life, the notion 
o£ a career is a.s.sociated with the idea of ambition. It 
is right indeed lhai we should have our ambitions- For 
our ambitions can give direction and purpose to our lives 
as wxll as to our work. I'hey arc the soiuce of that healthy 
competition which promotes the growth and development 
of modern civilisation. And— -let it be said as early as 

possible — they can I)e great without apj^roaching that ruth- 
less a|')pctite for power and position of would-bc Napoleons 
— whether in commerce, politics, art or any other field. 

'The study ol ainhiiion anc! of tiic nicahods of fulfilling it 
is a lit subject for every on<‘, for normal pccjplc with normal 
wishes and desires. It is mn the study of how to hit the 
headhties. Notoriety is a cheaj) ami unsatisfying form of 
fame, and frecjuernlv a “ game imt woUii the candle/’ Tiie 
less spcc-iac tdar ambitions are often more' worthy and more 
ditlicitlt to fuitil than are ilu* meltHlnimalic ones. And it is 
reassuring to rc:di/4? that with some knowledge of the 
technique of de\(‘lopnuait and fuiUlmriit, the seed of a line, 
woithvhiie amfiiiioH mu\ [r(‘queiu!y be found in the 
humblest of lile j dans. 

THE MEANINGS OF AMBillON 
Now vlk.n \\\'<i people me talking, it is essential that tliey 
luue a eonimon utid( i ‘standing of llu' sulqecL under discirs- 
.■sion, or tliey will met eh iK'coma: inoi-e and more confused 
through being at cioss-purpcfscs. If you arc mentioning 
honsc:s-«nacehorses‘-d)Ul \nur (.onipanion has something in 
his mini! that suggots aiuaher kind of horse — a clothes- 
horse or a vauhing hemse— -the outcome may be liumorous 
but it certain!) will no; be helpful. So with ambition we 
nm.^r halt t<ggather up (mv ideas and make sure we are “ using 
the sauu^ iauguagea*’ W’ithoul agreement on unit ideas, even 
the Houndt'si and ino'.t (ompieliensiblc discussion and 
advice may 1 h.^ mislisiding, purely by being misunderstood. 
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“ Ambition ” is a word that, strangely enough, has lived 
up to its own modern meaning. Starting life in dubious 
circumstances, it has “ made good ” through the ages! 

In the days of its Latin youth, the word from which 
ambition sprang — atnbitio — was connected with the idea of 
going around, from which it came to have the more 
specialized meaning of touting for votes. It needs only a 
little imagination to see how this meaning was transmuted 
and became associated with the idea of an eager desire for 
honour. 

When ambition came into the English language, well over 
five hundred years ago, it was still not quite rc.spectable. 
Ambition was cia,s,sed by a writer in 1449, for example, v\dth 
pride and “ other vain vices.” More recently a dictionary 
gave two definitions: one “ a desire of preferment, honour, 
excellence or superiority and the second “ an inordinate 
desire of power or eminence, often accompanied with illegal 
means to obtain the object.” But now the derogatory sense 
seems to have droppetl away and the accepted dictionaiy 
definition is “ aspiration, or ardent desire, for distinction.” 

F#RMULATING #UR OWN DEFINITION 

With this story of the life of the word as a guide and :i 
warning, c;in we establish for our.selves a working definition 
of ambition? Certainly; what must it cover? It must 
include the desire for distinction, but of a kind that results 
in a man being a fine example, though not necessarily the 
best in the century. We want our definititm to take us to 
the position of one of the top class; but it is not imperative, 
and probably not desirable, to be the top of that class. Again 
the definition must avoid the inordinate desire and the 
illegal means. And far from being trivial, it should take 
into account the need of an ideal of conduct to illuminate the 
resultant. striving. 

You may have reservations and qualifications of your own 
to make; that is only right. But our definition can be briefly 
framed as follotvs : — 

” A strong desire for distinction of a normal healthy 
kind, informed by an ideal and aimed at a manner of 
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living and towards an end in life which develops with 
the years and results in richer and fuller life for both 
the individual and the community in which he finds 
himself.” 

Keep this definition of ambition in mind throughout our 
discussion. There are otluT, less prai server thy, aspects of the 
desire for distinction of which regrettably there are enough 
graphic examples to be seen in everyday life. 

WE ARE ALL AMBITIOUS 

Ambition could be fancifully de.scribcd as the mental 
picture on the seed packet of life. But some folk are so 
industriously jdanting tlie .seed and tending the ground, 
that they arc unconscious of the picture or have a very vague 
idea of whtit it shows. Conscious planning and progress are 
always to be preferred to unconscious fumbling and groping 
towards an ill-perceived end. In fact, it is conscious planning 
and progress that alone are likely to lead to succe.ss and 
happiness, fio we each must uecd.s study a little the “ picture 
on our packet ” and seek conditions an<l methods which arc 
iru)St conducive to hringing the imagt; into existence not only 
in the mind, but in hard fa<,t. 

Are von unccilain that )ou have ambitions? Ask yourself 
tvhethei you are (outeni to stay uhat you are and where 
you arc titui! the end of your tiays. If you answer no, as 
sare-'y yrtu must, then be Mire you have \'our ambitions too. 
An imaginaiy wave of clnidhood’s fairy wand will reveal 
them. If my wishes cf»idd he imntcdiately granted, where 
should I he? How sliotdd I live? W'liat should 1 do with 
my life if I had the eliance? Your answers are your 
ambitiun.s. 

AMBITIONS ARE LAUDABLE AND RIGHT 

The true wishes to he and to do which slay with us are 
almost always fintih founded in our basic abilities. A small 
boy may pass thrftugh the cusfomarv' phases of wanting to 
be an engine driver, a milkman, and .so on. But these are 
just his childhocHl ideas of positions of power. His inter- 
minable attempts to make something will almost certainly 
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override the fanciful desires in the end, and he will become 
the architect, the engineer, or the craftsman that his earliest 
talents indicated. When he realizes fully his aptitudes in 
this direction, his ambition will be to exercise his gifts to 
the full. His greatest joy will be in doing so. And the 
world wn‘11 benefit thereby. 

You may take it then, that ambitions are right and praise- 
W'orthy when they mean the development and employment 
of your aptitudes. There is a parable close on two thousand 
years old which illustrates this point graphically. 

THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 

A man of authority went from his home to be appointed 
to die charge of a large province. But before he W'ent he 
entrusted a certain sum of money to each of his men tvith the 
injunction that they should trade with it and give him an 
account upon his return. 

The journey done, he came home and a.sked each for a 
report. One man had used his trust to multiply his share 
ten times, another had iucrca.sed his five times, but a third 
had merely hoardctl for fear of losing his share. And so 
in the netr province the first was given charge of len cities, 
the second of five cities, while the third not only gained 
nothing but lost that W'ith which he had already been 
entrusted. 

We should avoid this unhapjiy fate. Our talents grow 
as they are exerci.sed. Our special aptitudes can become 
highly developed .skills in the line tve choo.se. Or, on the 
otlier hand, if we neglect them they become those tvispy 
ghosts of lifelong reproach, the things that might have been. 
Let us look then at the various shapes and forms w'hich 
ambitions may take. When w'e know these, w'e can more 
easily recognize our owm, more easily set about developing 
and achieving them. 

SHORT-TERM AMBITIONS HAVE THEIR PLACE 

When you a.sked yourself that “ waving a w'and ” question 
just now, you jmobably found thtit some of the an.swTrs 
brought to light wishes that at the best could only be 
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described as “ shorL-tenn ” ambitions. Perhaps you were 
disappointed that you did not immediately unearth a life- 
plan of ’svhich any one could be rightly protul. In actual 
fact, it would be quite unusual if yrm did so. Most of our 
conscious ambitions when we first begin to think about this 
question are plans for the immediate future. 

The girl or boy in the fifth form at a secondary school will 
almo.st inevitably have a short-term ambition to pass 
matriculation successfully. It is a very desirable ambition, 
and a necessary step to a largo number of careers. Your 
short-term ambitions similarly arc probably steps in prepara- 
tion for bigger things, or even steps in the major ambition 
itself. 

We progress most steadily by watching our next step, our 
immediate ],)at!iway, jirmiding t\c knorv the general direc- 
tion is right. It i.s necessary, as we shall sec. to follow a star. 
But there is a kind of iiorse which is called a “ star-gazer.” 
Every knots'ing rider avoids it. because with its neck ont- 
slretchcd and its nose jiointing upwards, it may go rvell over 
.smooth ground, but it is almost certain to fall when it comes 
to a fence or hedge which needs to bo jumped. With its eye 
on the sky. it does not see obstacles clearly, and is likely to 
misjudgt! tliem ami bi ing down both icsclf and its rider. 

PRACTICAL STEPS IN LIFE 

Siiorf-tcrm ambitions are practical steps in life. It is 
better to act npoti a stiiall anibilion. than merely to dream 
of a big one. .Sliort-ti'nn amlu'iions arc. in fact, the key to 
tackling huge and diflicuh tasks. Tiiey are the bricks with 
which we buiUl oitr house, and there i.s no harm in getting 
a fetv lui<‘k,s togcilier ear!) . even if we are not absolutely clear 
uh'il kitul of house we are going to build. 

Cmisider the case of a young m:m who has developed his 
.social tale! Its tttid is a charming, courteous and interesting 
!:o:(i[i;mio!i. lie has spent most of his holidays in France, 
though lie lives in Englaiui. Arul being interested in the 
good things of life, he litis mtido a hobfiy of studying how 
wines arc made, wheie the)- come from, how and tvhen they 
should be taken. All these things Inu'c been the subject 
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of short-term ambitions which he has happily fulfilled. But 
sometimes, working in his bank, he feels that he has no real 
ambition, no plan for his future. What are the uses of his 
short-term ambitions to him? 

UNCONSCIOUS LIFE AMBITIONS ARE COMMON 

In all probability this young man’s achievements and 
talents are, as a result of his unconscious striving, towards an 
unrecognized life ambition. For it is a fact that many of 
us have quite strong ambitions of which we realize prac- 
tically nothing. In this case the young man went on with 
his work feeling vaguely dissatisfied but not unhappy until 
one day he struck up a friendship with a man who used the 
bank and whose business was importing French wines. 

The bank clerk’s ambition crystallized. “ Here is a job I 
could really work at,” he said to himself. He started as a 
traveller in wines with his acquaintance’s firm. In a few 
years his knowledge of wines, his love of France and the 
French language, his liking for good living and his personal 
charm and bank training resulted in his becoming an 
assistant manager and eventually a director, earning his 
livelihood half the time in France and half in England. 

This is a very clear example, and the story of a fortunate 
man. Many of us have to work harder to get where we 
wish to be. But it is very evident that the first step is to find 
out I'oughly what we do wish to be. Is there a way to do 
this? 

BRING AMBITION TO CONSCIOUSNESS 

Yes ! Take a look at what you have done and at what you 
wish to do, and you will certainly obtain a clue. Write out 
a list of the things you do and are fitted to do, making them 
as definite and cletailed as possible. Omit the fact that you 
went to the seaside, omit that you would like to go again. 
But if you went for a riding holiday and got up every morn- 
ing at six to groom horses, or if you stayed on a farm and 
worked like a farmhand for ten day.s — certainly include that. 
Write down the things at which you have worked hard — 
for the joy of it — and those short-term ambitions that you 
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know are not all pleasui'c but which attract you 
treinenclously. 

Then ask yourself ; “ Where would these things lead if 
taken to their logical conclusion?” Take your courage in 
your hands and allow ) our imagination full rein. Ask an 
experienced, but enthu.siastic and successful man in that type 
of work what prospects there are for a beginner. Read books 
about it. Get magazines on the .subject. Only by such means 
will your ambition be brought from an unrecognized idea 
in your unconscious mind to a plan worth working on. 

This step is such an important one that we shall return to 
it again later to learn more about how it happens; how one 
day ambition will knock at your door with an imperious 
clatter you will not lie able or wi.shful to ignore. 

EVERY ONE NEEDS A CONSCIOUS .AMBITION 

Every ship must have a compa.ss, every traveller a map. 
Wilhoul, either will probably follotv a haphazard course, go 
round in circles, travel for days and end up, maybe, once 
more at the starting place. What u.sc is that? It is as bad 
as the fate of die man who follows the fellow immediately 
ahead. Gne has itiitiasivc but no direction, and the other 
direction but no initiative. 

'I he net;d ol every one ol li,^ for a coiiscious ambition 
retjuircs no more e.xplanation than that. An ambition 
worked out to a con^uotis plan gives direction to life, it 
enable's ns to make good and econoniical use of our powers 
itistcad of wasting tinu: and cnetgy vceiitig about on our 
course, and it eiiahlc;.s us to keep going at times when with- 
out a plan we sliould undoubtedly give up. The periodic 
passiiig of the milesloiies is caicouraging on a journey; with- 
out them there would lie times when we .should feel we were 
making lilllc hcachray and we should be di.scouragcd. 

The unhappy man is frecjueiitly the tine wlio says : “ I am 
getting on in ye.ars and 1 don’t seem to have done anything. 
Where am I getting to? If only I knetv where I wanted to 
get. { could he so miK h rnorc'comciit.” 

Compare this with the carc'er of .such a man as Sir Isaac 
Newton. As a boy of twelve, he bnik a sundial, and 
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formed an ambition to understand the stars. His fame was a 
by-product. He did not set out to shake the world; he did 
so incidentally while studying the universe. That was his 
lifelong ambition, a clear and definite one. He studied light 
and the stars. He saw — so the story goes — an apple fall. 
And after twenty years of work he published in 1687 his 
great book The Principia, in which he announced the prin- 
ciple of universal gravitation. He died at eighty-five after a 
happy and successful life through which a clear ambition 
had guided him as surely as the stars pass on their appointed 
paths through the heavens. 

YOUR PURPOSE IN LIFE 

We have spoken so far of ambition as giving direction to 
a life. But direction without a purpose may run the ship 
on the rocks. And ambition without a purpose in life behind 
it can have a similar effect in the life of a man or woman. 
What kind of purpose should we find in our ambitions 
therefore? What rea.sons ought we to be able to see in them? 

Think back over what has been said, and three will suggest 
themselves to you. There is our definition of ambition and 
the story of tlie talents which both give reasons. 

First, an ambition must naturally provide interest for the 
person who has formed it. It has its initial reason when it 
brings him a richer and a fuller life. But that is not enough 
alone. Sir Isaac Newton might have amu.sed himself, but 
his ambition to know more about the heavens would have 
been a waste of time to the world at large if he had not been 
able to add to mankind’s knowledge by indulging his per- 
.sonal bent. Finally, in doing this he gave full expression to 
his wonderful gift for mathematics; he used his endowment, 
which -we have already decided is one of the reasons for 
approving a healthy ambition. 

So you see that behind any succesisful life ambition — and 
any short-term ambition, too~there must be some version 
of this threefold purpose in life : (1) to employ one’s natural 
talents and (2) in a way interesting and remunerative to one- 
self and also (3) in a way to benefit the world of men and 
w'omen at large. 
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Whether these purposes are carried out on a high level 
01' among the common tasks of life matters little. The dust- 
man may not have a high calling, but it is a very necessary 
one to the community. And the holiday spent among horses 
which we mentioned earlier may easily develop into an 
ambition to run a riding stable — with consequent (i) em- 
ployment for the lad’s talents, ( 2 ) a living and an interest for 
him, and (tj) a .source of health and enjoyment for his clients. 

BAD AMBITIONS TO AVOID 

When a man neglects one of these three main require- 
ments, he finds himself .saddled with a bad ambition which 
can never .satisfy him altliough he may fulfil it completely. 
He may gain the world, but he loses his own soul — and what 
kind of a devil’s bargain is that? 

One of the most common of misiakes in choosing an 
ambition is that of failing to find pn'ninuenl employment for 
one's talcn ts. Any one who ha.s worked long for an examina- 
tion knows the flat feeling of not knowing what to do next 
which come.s with the news of having passed. After so much 
.striving it .seems like an anti-dimax. Fortunately the feeling 
goers, becaust; an examination is almcist alwtiys a preliminary 
to other activities. But an isolated ambition is little u.se if it 
can he attained cmnpleteh in a \earor two, or even in twenty 
years. For cvhen the time come.s the man or woman who 
has won tlie aim feeh as first as a .ship without its rudder. 

This is the fact which accounts for the .somewhat curious 
antics of certain men whow ambition is to make a fortune, 
and who lose it as soon as they liavc tvon it — in order to start 
again i One such evas famous in that liranch of farming 
W’hich i.s known as market gardening. He grew fruit and 
flowers for th<r luxmy markets of the big cities. Starting in 
a .small way on land left by his father, he made a fortune in 
F.nglaud, and gambled and Hung it away. He went to 
America [)ejini!<?s.s. started as a labourer and made and lost 
a .second hittune. Finally, he cante back to England, made 
a third fortune, and married. The end of his life was un- 
happy, despite this amazing feat, for he had no reason or 
energy to make a fourth fortune— his wife stopped him 
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flinging his money away, and his advancing years stopped 
him working in the furious way he had once done. 

SELFISHNESS MEANS FAILURE ALWAYS 

Of course, this lack of permanence in the employment of 
abilities is not the only kind of fault which creeps into 
ambitions, although it is probably the main one. Many 
ambition errors come from ignorance of life and narrowness 
of concept. And generally this is expressed in a failure to 
see that an ambition must benefit the community as well as 
the individual. Thus we get the notorious gangsters who 
arose at one time in certain American cities. Men with high 
courage and great business ability who forgot that they had 
a duty to the world as well as themselves. Inevitably their 
anti-social beliaviour ended in disaster for themselves in 
addition to the misery it brought to others. 

Ambition which fails on the score of being unsatisfactory 
to the individual himself seldom, if ever, arises except where 
an ambition is forced upon a person by another party. Over- 
solicitous parents, teachers and guardians do this sometimes. 
And it is legitimate for the victim of such shortsightedness 
to do his utmost to be honest. An unwanted ambition — if 
that is not a contradiction in terms — can only end in misery 
and failure. And surely an ambition is unwanted and 
unhealthy when it fails to exercise the natural abilities of the 
individual and to give him or her satisfaction in doing so. 

AMBITION NEEDS A *HIGH IDEAL 

Is there any way of guaranteeing that you shall not slip into 
these errors? There is. And perhaps it will be helpful at 
this stage to recall the mechanics of successful ambition in 
concise form. 

1 . A life ambition should be a conscious aim towards 
distinction. It can be made up of any number of 
short-term ambitions. 

2. It must be guided by a basic purpose in life, which 
fails into three parts : — 

(a) The individual’s talents must be employed to 
the best advantage. 
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(fa) His ambition must satisfy his own requirements 
of life. 

(c) It must benefit the community. 

3. The whole should be illuminated by an ideal of con- 
duct and character. 

Point number 3 is the check which, if satisfied, guarantees 
that all will be well. Through history, the world has been 
full of arguments about the ideals that men follow. There 
are many who live for their ideals, and there are some who 
die for them. Greatest of all as ideals of conduct and charac- 
ter are the religions of the world, and the prophets that 
inspired them. Ikit besides these, many a man takes another 
as his ideal. Many a boy absorbs the public school idea in 
his youth. And dozetis of professions Shave their own codes, 
their own ideals which a man may do well to follow. 

P.sydiologists say that, l he most important factor for mental 
health is that a man .should have ttn ideal of his own conduct 
as the mainspring of his life; then whatever happens, while 
he lives he ha.s this support through till vicissitudes. 

WHERE REIJGION ENTERS IN 

Some men, through a rich eN]>ericncc of life and people, 
compound th(;ir own ideals instead of adopting a ready-made 
code or the life of another a.s a model. Edgar Wallace, of 
whom we shall have something more to .say a little later, 
explains in his auiohiognij)hy the ideal which maintained 
his faith throughout an amazing career. He writes : “ I have 
sought nothing .“^o illitsorv as ‘ success ’ — rather have 1 found 
new footliolds i'rmn tvhich to gain a tridcr view, new capaci- 
tie.s for gratitude towards my fellow-man, and a new and 
heartfelt sense of liuniility as, from my little point of vantage 
on the ever upward path, 1 watch the wondrous patience 
and courage of tho.se who arc strttggling up behind me." 
Actually Wallace was never content to tvatch others. He 
alw.ay.s helped, and liis generosity teas on a par W'ith his 
tremendous outpttf of work. 

You will sec that it is at this point that a man’s practical 
religion cotnes into contact with his ambit ion. We find that 
ambition must not only sen ve to cinjiloy hi.s talents, provide 
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him a living, benefit the community, but it must also serve 
the individual’s God in the individual’s own particular prac- 
tical way — by action and living, as well as by words. 

THE END AND THE MEANS 

Is it necessary after discussing ideals to say that the means 
of fulfilling an ambition should be as worthy as the end itself? 
Perhaps it is. For a fatally easy error to fall into is that .1 
good end justifies any means. We cannot subscribe to this 
doctrine, and a little thought will show why. Taken to its 
extreme, it means that any modern Robin Hood could rob 
banks without a qualm, providing he passed the money on 
to hospitals. Human nature is not built to withstand such 
a conflict between right and wrong in one character; 
deterioration will result and the gifts cease. 

The end and the means in fulfilling an ambition must both 
be satisfying. The means must qualify under the headings 
we quoted in speaking about ideals, just the same as the end 
must do. And when the means are worthy of the end in 
view, you can be sure that the final result will be all the more 
commendable. An example of this is in Rudyard Kipling’s 
short stories, many of which are masterpieces. Why? Because 
his method of writing was elaborately painstaking. Describ- 
ing the process he explained w'hat he called the “ higher 
editing ” which consisted of letting a tale lie by for a period 
and then blacking out (with brush and hand-ground indian 
ink) those words, sentences and paragraphs which seemed 
unwanted. “ I have had tales by me three or five years 
which shortened themselves almost yearly,” he says. How 
could a man fail to attain to a worthy end when he pays such 
attention to the means? 

Finally, on this aspect of ambition, you have to bear in 
mind that the means is the way you live, and the end is only 
something you may from time to time achieve — though 
generally in part only. 

THE PLACE OF AMBITION IN LIFE 

Do you find that fact discouraging? It should not be .so, 
for it has been truly said that it is better to travel hopefully 
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than to arrive. The plea .sure and the scn.se of achieve- 
ment in a walk or a motor ride or any journey is in the 
travelling — the means. The arrival is an end, but as we have 
to pass on in this life, the best of ends when finally achieved 
can only l)e a passing joy. 

A fine example of a satisfactory ambition was that of Sir 
Isaac. Newton’s which tve have already discussed. It kept 
him employed and happy from boyliood ontrards through a 
life of eighty-five years. .Vnd when he passed on he did so 
realizing that thei'e was work for hundreds of years for those 
who followed after him. He said : “ I do not know what 1 
may appear to the world; but to myself 1 seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on (he seashore, and diverting myself 
by now and then fniding a smoother pebble or a prettier 
shell, while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.” 

The place of an ambition in life is that it keeps us con- 
tinually striving, aiming at distinction in a field of endeavour 
which wc find satisfactory in all ways possible. No man can 
ask a greater l)l<‘.ssing than a .s.atisfattory .anihition with the 
power to fulfil it in some measure. For thus his activities 
arc given ptn])<>se and nit aning lluoughoiit his days. 

FINDING AMBITION: MEN WHO MEANDER 

If a in;ni has nut found any such conscious aim in his life, 
that is no cause for worry. .Seeking diligently, he will .surely 
find it. And as you u ill be shown, there are many yvho ha\’e 
dunbed to great heights but yvho ncverthclc.ss had difficulty 
in the early years in finding a path that suited them. 

The driving force of andiition at all stages is the will to 
liye. Age and experience and .study bring the wisdom that 
enable.s us to guide the force. Rut until this yvlsdom is 
gained, almost any chance event will set us off in a new 
dtreeiion. ‘I'liis adventuring, in different forms, would seem 
to oe a neix'ssary ajipreniiceship to settling down. Some 
people do it very actively, others act almost entirely through 
books or hobbies. .Some lucky people (or le.ss fortunate ones, 
according to your point of vierv) seem almo.st to avoid the 
adventuring stage ahogctlier. Such a yvandcrlust is worth 
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attention if only to show that it is a passing phase that can be 
grown out of. It is nothing to worry about if you are 
experiencing it or know somebody who is. 

Most streams meander in many twisting ways before they 
find breadth and direction. Dozens of great men and women 
started with a string of different jobs. Edgar Wallace, 
journalist, playwright, and best-seller, is almost an extreme 
example. His first job was a spare-time one as a newspaper 
boy. Then he became a machine-hand at one printer’s 
works and a paper storeman with another. A third printing 
job and then a position with W. H. Smith & Son, the news^ 
agents, followed. After this a post near the Old Bailey, a 
job in a bookshop, another making mackintosh cloth in a 
rubber factory, a leather job making boot heels, and other 
positions that are not recorded. 

A journey to Grimsby culminated in a winter voyage to 
the Iceland fisheries in a steam trawler. It was so dreadful 
that Wallace walked home to London when the trip was done 
■ — in a pair of .seaboots two sizes too large. Milkman, mason’s 
labourer, night watchman, builder’s labourer, it was from 
soldiering that Wallace eventually stepped out to become a 
writer and to develop into the successful genius of swift 
production still so well remembered. When he did this it 
was a conscious move, not a chance circumstance. He had 
found his ambition; he bought himself out of the army to 
start his life work. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOURCE OF AMBITION 

This period of searching and learning which precedes the 
establishment of a recognized healthy ambition is somewhat 
akin to adolescence in the human body. It is an uncomfort- 
able time during which the individual feels vague longings 
and stii'rings without being able to understand himself or 
satisfy his feelings. But it is a time we all have to live through 
in our physical lives, and most of us in the field of ambition. 
You can be assiired that in the normal individual an awaken- 
ing will come sooner or later — though actual facts show that 
.sometimes it is long before seventeen and at others after 
thirty-seven or even much later. 
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It is interesting and illuminating to see whence ambition 
comes in tlie psychological sense. As you would expect, the 
psychologists are very down on the “ eminence at any price ’ 
type of old-style ambition which we discussed when talking 
about our basic definition. But as is to be expected, the 
“ good ” ambition comes from the same source. Every 
human being starts life as a weakling, as a babe that cannot 
fend for itself. But as the brain of man grows quicker than 
the body, this fact of being weak soon becomes impressed on 
the child mind. There need not be a so-called inferiority 
complex, but there is always a normal feeling of inferiority. 
When we feel inferiority, we naturally set about remedying 
it. We have to prove ourselves worthy — to ourselves and 
to the world. And the plan we adopt for doing this is our 
amliition. 

The person w'ithout a conscious ambition is not nece.ssarily 
one without normal drive, fie or she is usually one who is 
still seeking a satisfactory means to satisfy that urge. That 
means, when found, will be his or her ambition. 

But it must be noted that a normal desire for distinction 
is psychologically much more healthy than the virulent 
de.sires of some who obviously have ovcr-cxaggcratcd 
inferiority feelings to make up for. To iliese ihe p.sychologist 
.says: 'I he only normal goal for huin.Tn amliition is to know 
more ahoui the world we li\e in, to understand our neigh- 
bours better than we do. to live .so that life is richer and fuller 
becau.se of the quality of our co-operation. All other 
ambitions end in detuh, instinity, or the tragic crippling of 
body and soul.” 

REASONS FOR OUR FINAL CHOICE 

'I’he la.st point from the psychological angle is to discover 
what makc.s a man take the plan he does. Family competition 
or family jsosirion — being the first .son, a second child, having 
a twin and .so fort It — Itave a large eflect as you already know. 
The ehicftt boy fends towards con.scrvarism; he loves things 
to stay the rvay they are, for once he was a child with his 
parcni.s all to himself. He fretpiently becomes a leader, he 
may make a good teacher, he is .something of a pioneer. The 
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second child may often rebel against authority — it is too 
much like his once always-ahead elder brother. So he may 
be the more ambitious child for all his early years he has had 
a pace maker. 

In what field of activity a man or tvoman will demonstrate 
this life pattern depends on his inherited intelligence, the 
abilities and aptitudes that he has developed in the early 
years of his life, the interests gained from time to time from 
various adults who have been his ideals and the chances 
that bring him into contact with w'ork which excites his 
interest and fits his capabilities. In the final outcome, pro- 
viding you pick something that suits yourself and is socially 
useful you cannot go wrong. 

LEARN TO LIVE ADVENTUROUSLY 

If you have not yet found your main ambition in life, do 
not make that an excuse for sitting back and waiting. The 
stream that is looking for a convenient valley cannot afford 
to lie idle. It must twist and turn and find something new 
— and so must you. 

It is not uncommon to see a per.son of unusual talents 
frittering atvay his days while another man of less aptitude 
but more thrust gets ahead in both happiness and usefulness. 
One such man was a very ordinary salesman w^ho happened 
to start life in a second-hand furniture .shop. His drive took 
him from managing that business for his father right away 
up through curio dealing until today he is owner of one of 
the most prosperous private art galleries in London. Among 
his many friends is one who dreams one day of having an 
exhibition of his own paintings in the gallery. He is a very 
clever man. He paints, he tvrites, he acts, he plays the piano- 
forte and the violin. But he also finds it easier to borrow' 
money than to do any serious W'ork. 

This man W'ould find himself a life plan soon enough if he 
consented to live adventurously — instead of avoiding true 
living at all costs. He should follow the advice of Peter 
Fleming, famous lone travellei' into unexplored lands, who 
says; " Adventure is not a matter of penetrating into hostile 
country. It is an attitude towairds life.” Yes, it is the attituri 
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towards life which says : “ Well, let’s have a go at it and see 
what it’s like ! ” 

Attempt something dilferent, go where you have never 
been before, meet strange people, eat novel foods, learn 
dilferent languages and try diffei’ent jobs. Do these things 
seriously. Threw yourself heart and soul into every new 
experience you meet. Ask ) ourself what a man would do, 
ask yourself what your ideal would do. 'V ou will become 
broader in mind and outlook ihrough this apprenticeship. 
You will accumulate a high pile of the fuel of ambition. One 
day sometlting will set it alight. 

THE SP.4RK THAT LIGHTS THE FIRE 

d he lire of ambition can only burn of its own accord, but 
in nearly v.vci) instance of a no! able .success some fortuitous 
circumstance lias provided the sjiaik mat has .set fire to the 
ready fuel. 

Most ambitions need ihis spark or impulse from the out- 
side world, hast century a iuebrand who must have set 
many a great, man (and many a humble, too) alight with 
enthusia-stic ambition was Samuel Smiles, author of Self 
Help. We smile u it h akindly lolei attce at Samuel’s activities 
nowadays, bitt do we realize what he did for our 
grandlat leers.-' 

You may never have heard of Sir Stvirc .Smith of Keighley 
in Yorkshire, but this man has been dc.scribcd as “ the pioneer 
of real edueation in Great Pnitain.” He raised £1 1,000 for 
a tetlinical .M.iiool that was opened in bis home town in 1870. 
A Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, piloted by 
Sir Swire Smith, diwuvcred many startling facts about other 
countiies, aiitl began a progressive movement in most British 
industries. This stirred up Parliament, and the result was 
the Techuical In.-,lructiou Act of 1889. Millions of pounds 
were sjieni in Britain on technical schools as a result. 

How did all ihis start? By the spark which fired the 
amhition of a young man when he attended a lecture. 
Samuel Smiles was the lecturer; he was going up and dowm 
England writing and lecturing on the need for technical 
education, pointing mu how Germany and America were 
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forging ahead. Swire Smith was the young man of 
twenty-five. 

A chance happening in the street, a man you meet at a 
party, a conversation overheard in the train, a paragraph you 
see in a newspaper — these are the things whiclr inspire a 
man’s ambition, set him alight. A little success in imitating 
Kipling’s poetry was what set Wallace to writing. Newton 
saw an apple fall. John Wanamaker, father of department 
store pioneers, was snapped at by an ill-tempered jeweller — 
had, as a result, the "idea of a shop run from the customer’s 
point of viewL And .so it goes on. You may turn your head 
in the train today and have your life so changed that you will 
be different for the rest of your life ! 

you FIND YOUR TRUE AMBITION! 

This sudden conversion is a difficult process to describe. 
It is .somewhat akin to the experience of ordinary people w^ho 
suddenly find themselves converted to a religious faith. The 
man .Saul who later became St. Paul was on his way to 
Damascus when he saw a great light, heard a voice, and was 
led away by his companions, temporarily blind and speechless 
— a very changed man. 

The psychological explanation is that over a period there 
collects in the mind unconsciously a desire for action in a 
certain direction. Other opposing forces repress this 
emotion, hold it in check, and it may not even be recognized 
consciously at all. Then when the level is high comes the 
moment when a chance happening or a stray thought adds 
the last drop to the already full reservoir. The bank breaks, 
the emotion pours through, too strong now to be held back 
by repre.ssion. and the floods of inspiration are out. Falling 
in love is a similar process. There is an accumulated tension 
which remains at a high level until some person and circum- 
stance gives the final .stimulus which sets the whole train of 
emotion in vital movement. 

This lightning revelation of ambition will not necessarily 
result in y'our finding yourself urged tow^ards some high and 
mighty calling. Tlicre are many who are perfectly happ\ 
and successful througli responding to the emotional drive 
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to be such odd things in life as a coffee-stall keeper, a perfect 
butler, a salesman with a genius for music and so on. Most 
of us come to more normal positions in life, but the point to 
be remembered is tltat not only empire builders, great 
writers, famous explorers and so on arc inspired by ambition. 
The lightning strikes where it will. 

IT MUST BE EXCITING— TO YOU 

You may be another Edison, be thrown out of jobs for 
inefficiency, only to sell your ffrst real invention for £8,000. 
You may be just another happy and contented clerk. You 
may find a doctor gives you six months to live and then go 
to a tropical continent, as did Cecil Rhodes, and add a great 
territory to the British Empire — and live another thirty- 
eight years. You may spend an hour or two gazing at a kettle 
simmering on the fire, the steam lifting the lid, and then 
invent an engine as Janies \Yalt did. 

Much more probably you will find your inspiration in 
something you rcail or see at a cinema or hear from a friend. 
And it may not he anyihing very dramatic from the world’s 
point of view, Juit it xvill be to you. And that is what really 
niattei's, that your aviliitiou should he a tremeudously 
cxcitnur ihixxjy to you. 

Never wont aliont whal tiie olhers think. They have 
litthf vision except for their own affairs. 'Fhcy do not realize 
uliat \our ambit ion will, and must, mean to you and to your 
whole life. 

A CUECK-UP IN SOBER *MOOD 

'Ehere is a magic in eutiuisiasm which carries a man along 
over obstacles and ilnough diflicult periods w'hich ordinarily 
would quickly stop him. Let your imagination fire you with 
endmsiasm wlitm you liad your ambition. Dwell on the 
possibilities, the fun of it, the hope you have of making life 
(.omforiahle ior yourself and for your dependants, the good 
you t,an do to someone or ev eryone else in the world. But 
do not let euthirsiasm blind you into thinking a goose is a 
swan. Look twi< e at the plan you have suddenly conceived 
to make sure it is sound. 
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“ That is all very well,” you may object, “ but on the one 
hand you may be excited, and on the other — keep calm. It 
sounds very like conflicting advice.” Well, there are ways 
of getting over that difficulty. 

One is to sit down to de.scribe the idea precisely in writing, 
say, in a hundred words. It is amazing how sobering a 
pencil and paper can be; only the facts go on the paper and 
the rosy mist of imagination is dispelled. If you do not feel 
that it is enough to write out a report for yourself, try writing 
a letter to a friend about the idea and asking his or her 
opinion. Or a third method of assessing the worth of your 
inspiration is to describe it in your personal diary. All three 
methods will help you to be concrete in your aims. 

In any case, keep a copy of what you write and come back 
to it in a day or two — like Kipling to his short stories. The 
first fine careless rapture will then have faded a little, and 
you -will get a glimpse of the truth. If your enthusiasm still 
persists, that is a good sign. 

Do not hang about too long and let the notion get cold. 
Try it out in conversation on the most level-headed and 
intelligent of your acquaintances. Look up books about the 
subject in your local library. Of course, test it out to see 
whether it qualifies under the conditions for a life ambition 
which we have already been into. And finally in a quiet 
moment, ask yourself : “ Is this plan worthy of me?” 

KEEP PRIDE WELL IN CHECK 

It is at this point that some proud people would be misled. 
You will be careful not to take into consideration any idea of 
your own importance and dignity when you ask this last 
question. Dignity and pride that go beyond the realms of 
normal self-respect are a luxury that is too large a handicap 
for ordinary people. And the really big men rarely bother 
about dignity. 

Of Cecil Rhodes, whom we mentioned just now, it was 
said he w'ould much rather be able to shoot straight than have 
his tie straight. And Gordon Selfridge, you may have heard, 
started his career as a parcel wrapper in a store. Incidentally 
his immediate thief tried to keep him at this job instead of 
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letting him move to a better position. SelWdge was such 
a good parcel wrapper that he nearly got stuck at it- _ 

The question is whether the scope of the ambition is 
worthy of your abilities and possibilities. Can you see a 
future in it that would suit you? Forget your immediate 
vanity and be not afraid to start at the bottom rung of the 
ladder. On the other hand, a very humble start is not a 
necessity for iinal success. It is an excusable foible of many 
p'reat men that they say they started their careers much lower 
than they actually did. You see, it makes their achievement 
appear all the more praiseworthy if they emphasize the con- 
trast by a little artistic lowering of the beginnings of it! 

One more warning. If you make a good start tow'ards your 
cho.sen objective, if you are well pleased with youiself, ■your 
ambition and your progrcs.s — then take caie complacency 
does not bog you. Have you ever heard the anecdote of the 
neivly-appointed reporter on a great national newspaper? 
The “ chief ” spotted him and said ; “ Well, young man, do 
you like it here? What do we pay you? Are you satisfied? 

“ Quito satisfied, thank you, sir,” .said the reporter. Then 
he got a surprise. 

“ Hm,” said the chief. “ no room for satisfied people here, 
you know. Better change your idca.s or you won’t stay long.” 
It may have been an undeserved rap over the knuckles, but 
the moral is plain enough. 

AMBITION COVERS EVERYTHING 

It is plain enough, too. that the way to happiness in this 
world is through vital hut normal living. What does this 
mean to a man with a new-found ambition? Just that his 
<le.sire to distinguish himself must not be allowed to 
extinguish the fact that he is a normal man with all the 
human traits — and they must be taken into consideration if 
lie is to achiet'e real success. 

Bsychologists divide the business of living into three 
departments, in etich of which they say we must be adjusted 
lappily if we are to live a complete life. The divisions arc ; — 
I. Occupational. We must be comfortable in the 
business of eamiug a living. 
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s. Social. We must be able to get on well with othei 
people. 

3. Sexual. We should eventually be happily married 
and have a family of our own. 

All we need to say about this trio is that any successful and 
happy ambition must be cognizant of all three. It is not 
good enough to make a success of your job if that entails 
leaving no time for family or friends. Ambition must make 
allowances. But you are right in assuming that in actual 
fact it is most concerned with the occupational money- 
making and career-building aspects of life. 

There are still people who sneer at a man’s efforts to obtain 
for himself and his family enough money to enable them to 
live comfortably. Generally such people are rather em- 
bittered through lack of success themselves. On this aspect 
of ambition, a remark by George Bernard Shaw, in answ'^er 
to a question put to him in a recent interview, is illuminating. 
He was asked if money was given too much attention today, 
and he said : — 

“ The great majority underrate it, and are poor in con- 
sequence. The antique Grecian precept is still sound: 
First acquire an independent income, and then practise 
virtue.” 

BEGIN FROM WHERE YOU ARB 

Shaw is an imaginative man who is always essentially 
practical. His position as well as his works prove that. 
From his example, any ambitious man should certainly take 
a lesson. Imagination and vision are necessary for planning 
your ambition, just as much as action is necessary for carry- 
ing it out. You can lie on the bed and think it all out. But 
the time has now come in our story for you to get off the bed 
and put your boots on. There is a hard road ahead. 

This contact with concrete fact is essential to an ambition 
and to its owner. Otherwise the first becomes a dream, and 
the second is on the way — via insidiously inviting retreats 
from reality — towai’ds the delusions of grandeur that mak.'t 
people tvritc to the newspapers and declare themselves to be 
such figures as the “ New Dictator of the Universe." 
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You are in no danger of doing that. But what is the first 
practical step towards fulfilling your ambition? Probably 
it is to see how a start can be made from where you are now. 
You may know the joke about the yokel who was asked if he 
could direct somebody to a village about ten miles away 
across country. He scratched his head. “ I dunno, sir,” he 
said. “ If I were going thereabouts, I dunno that I’d start 
from here at all.” That cx])ressc,s exactly the quandary of 
many ambitious people. They should .show their strength 
by setting out for a good starting point. 

When fames Watt first began to study steam he found 
that most of the literature about it was in French and Italian. 
Did he give up the idea, .say to himself that he mu.st try some 
other subject? No. He just .set to and learnt the two 
languages that opened the door to the books he-wanted to 
read. A year or ti month of hard work is worth while if it gets 
you to your starting point. It is certainly worth this trouble 
to avoid one; of those fruitle.ss and regretful “ if only ” lives 
that .some unfortunate people live. 

HAVE COURAGE TO AIM HIGH 

A journey is nut impossible because it is a little incon- 
venient in its early .stages. Avoid the dang<’r of looking at the 
map aj)[)arenlly with the iilc.a (d proving that the way is too 
diflinilt to attempt. .\im high. Pick your destination, then 
w< 'rk rnu hotv l< > make it in issiblc; to get there. Many men in 
pc.litics in Biittiin have shown that the impo.s.sible ” climb 
to liigh {lositioiis is only a little harder than the “ diflicuk.” 
'i luae is no l eason why you should not, too. 

Look, too, at such tm example as Enilyn Williams, play- 
VvTlghf, film star, prodtuer ami actor. He started his career 
working as a iioy in a Welsh coal mine. And he knew no 
■word oj Ens:^lish. The pit is hardly the best place to start 
i or tiio author ami actor who wislics to fill the stalls, you 
s'oald say. But thtii did not deter Emlyn Williams, and 
• evsHCr handicajK need not deter other men. 

Have enurttge to tiini high. Bite off more than you can 
chew— -and chew it. It i.s a fact that if you give many men 
an ordinary task, they perform it in an ordinary way. But 
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LIFE'S PUPPETS 


Don't be just a puppet on the end of the string of Fate. Eyer^ ship must 
have a compass, every traveller a map. Without, you^ill go round in 
circles, and end at the starting place.T^ 


Sec page 224 
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INCENTIVE ! 


Attiong th€r rr^any causes for the desire to fulfil ambitions is the wish in man 
to pfolecl, to serve and to justify his existence in the eyes of those he loves. 

iiee pa^e 2.'J9 
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if you give a man more than he can do, he docs it well. You 
can pi'ove this for yourself. 

HOW TO GET A START 

When they have reached the .starting point, the proces.s of 
actually starting is a thing that bothers many people. Mainly 
it does so when the job is too large and one does not know 
where to tackle it, or when it is so small as to be non-existent 
and there seems to be nothing to get hold of. The way to 
tackle a large task is to split it up into smaller parts, then 
work at them logically one at a time. A man cannot put 
every brick into position in a wall simultaneously, but one 
at a time it is easy.. 

Then again is that kind of difficulty when you see 
what you have t? do, when you are ready to begin, and yet 
somehow cannot say “ go ” to yourself. It is like standing 
on the edge of a swimming pool trying to make up your mind 
to dive in. The trouble is too much thought and a .slight 
resultant fear. Stop thinking about starting. Take yourself 
unawares. Get .some sudden action. Plunge in. That is 
how it is done. 

But what about starting to -work towards an ambition 
when there is no rea.sonable opening? Then you must begin 
by making a minute examination of every tiny clue. 
Fortunes have been found by gold miners who worked away 
at developing an almost invisibly thin vein. You must do the 
same. You must pick away at pinholes. 

One young man came into an organization where he was 
just one of the crow-d, yet he determined to get ahead. His 
only clue was that the man at the top was receptive to ideas. 
So he made “ idea production ” a daily routine for himself. 
He launched a barrage of ideas that went on week after week. 
He bought a typewriter and .some yellow paper that nobody 
could overlook, and bombarded his “ boss.” For months 
there was no resull. Then an opening occurred .suddenly 
for a man wdth initiative, ideas and didve. And the new 
man got the position over the heads of the others. He had 
worked away at the one tiny opening he could see until he 
liad made a hole large enough to step through to promotion. 

Uti.A . — X 
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PLODDING PAYS— SHORT CUTS MAY MISLEAD 

Time and again t.liis kind of plodding pays. Most of the 
people tvho appear in the headlines, most of the people who 
become famous overnight, have a long period of steady woik 
in the backuTOund that rarely gets into the news. 

Sometimes folk who achieve comparatively sudden 
eminence — though not without rvorking— subsequently con- 
fess that the game is not ahvays so jolly as it may seem. Amy 
{ohnson recent Iv said that she might take an ordinary flying 
job “ atvay from' all the racket and ballyhoo which have for 
so many vears clouded my life and robbed it of its meaning. 
Aeroplanes and other devices may be marVeiious vehicles 
for making short cuts, but in our pychologcal development 
and in pursuing a life ambition it is soj^times more com- 
fortable and safer to plod. 

A PERSONAL STOCKTAKING 

Once things are moving, once you arc on your way, you 
must lose no time before having a personal stocktaking to 
check up your tibilitics against the task you are attempting. 
Perhaps vou will say it is tvrong to start before you are fully 
prtqvarecl. Rut once you a'rc moving, you cm do a lot to 
develo[) and to improve yl^ur ([ualifications. whereas if you 
prcq.ure first and iilan to.'.st:VrL later, procrastination may turn 
\ oiir line in.qfliation into a “ what might have been ” dream. 
First- make a start totvards realizing the dream. 

This acquiriug/bf c|ualilications is the grinding part of 
the job. It can be heavy going, iuile.ss yon make a game of it. 
Get a companidfi to compete with, if you can. Join a night 
school where- tlu;re are others studying similarly. Set your- 
self tasks to get through in a certain time. But first have 
this check-up very thorotighly tvorked out. 

Take a .sheet of paper and write one under the other the 
abilities, qualifications, training, and personality traits of 
men who have succc-cded in your ambition. Such a list 
might have certain items like the following: Knowledge of 
radio prograimut-s; some radio technical knowledge; .skill in 
designing sales promotion material; ability to speak in 
public; pracuce in dictating letters; familiarity with the 
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retailers’ problems — and so on. This list is the main outline 
Eor the position of sales promotion expert to a radio manu- 
facturer. Complete yours on similar lines, according to 
what your aim is. 

Then give yourself marks out of five against each heading. 
Get an acquaintance to do likewise for you. Have a member 
of the family or an old .schoolmaster friend do the same. 
That consensus of opinion, averaged, should show you where 
you stand, tvhat training you need. This is part of the work 
which you tvill have to plan a campaign to deal with. But 
before we get to that, there is more surveying to be done. 

USE THE TALENTS YOU ALREADY HAVE 

Besides making a list of your deficiencies, make one also 
of your special abilities. Put dotvn everything, whether you 
can sec a use for it or not. Then sit down and have a think; 
see how ingenious you can be in finding a use for the things 
yon are good at. If you are a goalkeeper or 'svicket-keeper, 
perhaps an organization you wish to join has need of one in 
its team. Your sporting ability rvill not get you the job, but 
it is always worth letting the imercsted parties know about 
.such qualifications. 

A working knowledge of a foreign langtiage, or of book- 
keeping again may be extra points to help you in getting 
ahead. When there are ten men. for one position, you can 
be sure that that man with a little something extra the others 
have not got will come into his tiwn. 

This applies to seeming handicaps, too, if they are pre- 
sented in the right way. A man with no sense of .smell would 
be little use as a chef. But one such applied Eor quite a 
lowly job in a glue factory, fie was not affected by the un- 
pleasant odours of tlie place, he could work there happily 
and well. After a year he was on the way to becoming factory 
manager, .sim])ly liecause he thought hard and discovered 
for himself a position where his handicap was an advantage. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COMPENSATION 

y\nnther constructive way of making up for deficiencies is 
adopted by many of us uncon.sciously. The psychologists 
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call it “ compensation.” It is the process that lies behind 
the fact that many people of small stature are in a mild \\'ay 
belligerent; they fear they may be imposed upon because 
they are small, and they compensate by a “ touch me if you 
dare ” attitude. Unconscious over-compensation makes 
people uncomfortable to be with sometimes, but conscioui 
compensation is a healthy and useful process. It enables the 
short man to make a joke o! his lack of inches, ancl it^piompts 
the physical weakling to train himself until he is nttcr and 

stronger than ordinai'y" men. ^ ... 

Where you have ci known dcliciency in your qucilihcntions 
for achieving your ambition, this natural urge to compensate 
will help you make it one of your best abilities. Out of 
■weakness remedied comes more than normal stiengtli, jti5t 
as when a broken bone knits together again the new join 
is frequently the strongest part. An example of tins is 
Demosthenes, %v-ho was a stammerer, but by practice became 
a famous Greek orator who is remembered even today. 
Similarly you will notice that some of our greatest 
Parliamentarians have been crippled, or had a lisp, or some 
other handicap. No doubt the light to overcome these handi- 
caps helped to make them great. 

AVOID LOP-SIDED DEVELOPMENT 

By such means as these ;,ou can complete your qualifica- 
tions and equipment for tackling your ambition. But there 
is one warning of which )ou should take heed, ^le wise 
man docs not lieeome such a specialist iii one technique that 
he nesiccts other more ordinary abilities. A man who is 
.an able talker, may yet fail in company if he is no good as a 
listener at all. Seldom in company is a monologue or a 
harangue a sucx'css. C..onvci'sation is made of talking and 
listening. A brilliant comersatinnalist must not lack or 
shirk the necessity to be interested in the conversation of 
others. Similarly a man may be a good salesman but a 
buyer who treats his suppliers too easily — as if they were 
cusiomers. Gerlainly streamline yourself for progress, but 
do not make such a lop-sided specialist machine of yourself 
that you arc only of use in one aspect of your business. Take 
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cave you develop diarni as ^v•cll as your craftsmanship, your 
power to sell as well as your speed of production. 

PLAN YOUR CAMPAIGN STEP BY STEP 

By now you will have realized that there is a considerable 
quantity of work for you to do. But you naturally expected 
it. Nothing worth while comes without being worked for. 
The immediate problem is to see how this work can be 
arranged, and how to fit it in. Perhaps the prospect is rather 
forbidding. Sane planning will alter that. 

Most people think best on paper when planning. Write 
dotvn the names of the next twelve months in order, then 
fill in roughly the tasks you propose to do in each monthly 
period. Remember that Christmas, the August holiday, and 
so on, may interfere. Make allowances for them. Then 
take another sheet and devote it to a much more detailed 
plan, .say, of the coming month. Take care to leave some 
margin for unexpected eventualities; remember that you 
are a man not a machine. At the end of your month’s plan, 
make an appointment with yourself to sketch out the work of 
the four or live weeks that follow. 

STUDY YOUR TIME EXPENDITURE 

’^'ou now hate a detailed schedule for the immediate 
future, a rough schedule for the next twelve months, and 
you should have an idea of what will follow in the next few 
years after that. How ai'e you going to find time to do all 
this work? The .saviiig fact is this : in practically everybody’.s 
daily life there are periods that we fritter away; you must 
gather .some of the o<id quarter-hours and u.se them. . 

One young man, who at first thought he had no time, read 
Arnokl Bennett’s little classic on Hoxv to Live on Twenty- 
jour Hour'! a Day, and then, as suggested there, started to 
use his odd minutes. On the .station he no longer stood about 
wailing for his train, in the train he no longer gazed out of 
the windotvs nor indulged in idle reading. He had a study 
book in his pocket, whipped it out and got on with the tvork. 
He found (hat there was a quarter of an hour for reading 
in each of hi.s two daily journcy.s from Monday to Saturday — 
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a total of three hours a tveek, or as much as an average even- 
ing’s work! 

Any one can do the same as this youngster. Plan a time 
table, get up half an hour earlier, read something useful in 
bed at night — if you must read in bed — and make use of 
your meal times. Even the business of gathering these 
ordinarily wasted quarter-hours becomes a game after a 
while. 

Your work will naturally .split itself into a series of short- 
term ambitions. Get excited about each in turn, and your 
emotional potential will help carry you through the work. 
Try a little Coue-i.sm, if you like; suggest to yourself each 
night before sleeping how the next task has this interesting 
aspect and will complete that part of the programme. 
Arrange so that your progrc.ss is a series of little victories for 
you. in a similar way to the trick some people have, when 
walking, of making the next telegraph pole the winning jjost. 
They keep winning mile after mile I So can you. 

RELAX BETWEEN RUSHES 

It should not be nect‘.s.sary to say it. but please do not kill 
yourself in order to fullil your ambition of successful living! 
In all branches of cndicavour you will find men who are so 
successful that thin have no time to enjoy their success. They 
have Io.st the power to relax; liiey lake no holidays; they 
have no hobbies. 

Take heed from the psychologist ivho i.ssues this warning 
about the .special difhciiltics that lie in the path of over- 
ambition; “ Nearly every ucuvotic is an indi\’idual whose 
oversize ambition has been fru.st rated. Sooner or later such 
a one is forced to admit that he is beaten and frustrated. To 
save his face, he must divert his drive to the task of being 
unique in .some useless dugoiu on the battle front of life^ 
where he can gain pre-eminence at a cheaper rate. He must 
either retreat, or shift the blame for hi.s failure to some 
external circumstam.c over which he seems to have no 
control.” 

Good planning is the way to avoid such a me.ss as that. The 
irnpovtaiiL point is not to auangc a fairy tale of work on 
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paper which will become a nightmare in fact. Woi'k out 
accurately how to get the most and the best out of yourself — 
that and no more. Your plan and youi time tables will need 
very frequent revision for a start. But if you are realistic 
in drafting them, and allows for the fact that a man must rest 
and eat and sleep and play be.sides cvorking, then they w’^ill 
not take too much time to revise. 

IN DISTANT YEARS 

Just one other point about planning before w'e pass on. 
Planning is important because — if you carry out your 
promises — it determines the w'ay you live. Have you thought 
about the way you will live in years to come? Have you 
thought about what you may be doing in middle age? When 
you are growing old, too, and getting near the three-score- 
years-ancl-ten mark? 

ft wall be a good idea to think now of how your ambition 
will apply to this time. Wl; it would a man of forty do 
with your ambition? What w'ould a man of .sixty? The.se 
are the tpicstions you have to answmr. There should be 
.satisfactory replies to them. If there are not, then get some- 
thing into your life ambition (if it is only a ro.se garden) 
ivliich will give you employment and enjoyment in later 
years. 

Too many ymung men fix a pi an in their heads at, say, 
thirty years of age, and then go on living at that rate for the 
next ten years, still .saying to themselves in their hearts: “ I 
am a man of thirty.” Then very often at forty their healtli 
gives them a nasty jolt to remind them that the years are 
'{jassing. Plan to be your age and be youthful in mind as 
well, and you will not make this mistake. Instead you wall 
live up to the true meaning of w’hat Theocritus said: 
“ Whom the gods love die young ” — or in other woi'ds, no 
matter what number of years the favoured person may live, 
he is young in .spirit all his life. 

One thing that will keep any man in that happy spirit is 
to plan for his good work to be carried on after him. This 
means building an organization that can stand on its owm. 
If a man cannot leas'c what he plans, has to work hard all the 
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time, be there every minute, he is planning badly. The 
business, whether it be a Eactoiy or a football team, will 
tumble down when he dies. But il', as one editor of a three- 
million circulation notvspaper in Britain does, you can keep 
your desk absolutely clear, and go atvay for days at a time 
without upsetting the job — then your planning is first class, 
whatever you are doing, whether you are running a 
sweetshop or a national raihvay. 

Do not, however, couni on your children carrying on for 
you unless they freely say they sincerely v<ish it. They also 
are individuals with their otvn ambitions. Never saddle 
them with your burden. Rather pa.s.s the work on to some- 
one outside the family xviio has proved his worth in working 
on that kind of job or actually with you. 

KEEP LEARNING: LIFE IS CHANGE 

The way to sec your work going on into the future, and 
the way to keep yourself young is to remember that all life 
is change. We must have some regular means of keeping 
abreast of this change. 

Some people .shut themselves up quite early in life, almost 
as if they were in a prison. They meet jiobody. see nothing 
nctv. and though they may bi- alit’o and young in yetirs, in 
fact they arc old and half dead. Contrast this with a very old 
man whom you can .see any Ttie.sday Imiching in a certain 
Lomlon restaurant. Ev<;ry titvic he h.is one or ttvo com- 
panions younger than himself, though they vary from boys 
and girls to middle-aged men and women. And if you a.sked 
the waitress, she would tell you that he laughs a lot, asks 
plenty of questions, but his companions invariably do all the 
talking. He does not leave the restaurant with them; he 
sits and thinks and makes a few notes in his diary. 

Nccdlc.ss to say this old man is youthful in spiiit and up-to- 
date on all motlcrn topics. He docs not tell his youthful 
stories again atid again, fr>r he has no need to go back through 
the years — lie is taking steps to keep youthful all his life. 
Many younger people could take a leaf out of his book and 
airangc to keep liicir minds lis.soin by regular contact with 
their contenqtoraries of all tige.s. 
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the fulfilment of ambition 

YOU NEED FORTITUDE (GUTS) 

We have been right through the life cycle of an ambition 
now. There are just three aspects of fulfilment which apply 
from start to finish which we have to look at briefly. 

With the acquirement of skills that we have been discuss- 
ing, some people might say that the first three of these aspects 
added together equal the fourth, thus : — 

Skill •+ “ guts ” 4- luck = success. This is a formula 
which we must investigate forthwith. 

Stamina and fortitude are qualities which people develop 
to an amazing extent when they are called upon to do so; 
ordinary men and women they may seem to be, but they do 
not know how to give in. Every man with an ambition needs 
a generous share of these virtues, and so does every woman. 

Both sexes can draw inspiration from such an example 
as Gertrude Ederle, the American girl who swam the English 
Channel in igafi. That feat was difficult enough, but in 
1033 Gertrude had a back injury which meant that for four 
years .she had to be strapped to a flat bed. Then she was 
operated on and the doctors said that she would never swim 
again, and she would be lucky if she could walk. The girl 
tried; she worked hard. And in two years she was swimming 
as fast as she had ever done — w'hich means a lot, for she was 
Olympic sprints champion in 1944. 

HOW TO BE LUCKY 

It is true to say that such pluck is one of the most important 
ingi-edients of good luck. Sometimes you meet people who 
always seem to be lucky, while others are continually 
unlucky. A proportion of it must be due to chance, but 
much is personal organization, you can be sure. Have you 
ever noticed the qualities of a so-called lucky person? 
Observe the behaviour of any lucky friend or acquaintance; 
you will almost certainly discover some of these points, and 
probably otheis, too ; — 

1. Optimistic: hopes for the best but is ready to deal 
with the worst. 

2 . Pays minute attention to important details. 

3. Plans well aliead, but acts quickly on opportunity. 
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4. Shares his good fortune; Lakes bad luck philosophi- 
cally and says little. 

5. Gets into positions where the good-luck average is 
high. 

Yes, there is an art in being lucky. But it does not consist 
of inunibo-iinnbo and charms. Cool appraisal of chances 
and intelligent action are the secret. Many people would 
say that vSeversky was lucky; in .some ways he was; but judge 
his story for yourself. 

Son of a Rtussian pioneer airman, he joined the Russian 
Air Force in 1914. He was .shot down into the Black Sea at 
night, rescued with one leg missing. Grounded because of 
this loss of a limb, he “ stole ” an aeroplane in 1916 and flew 
it. He got permission to fly at the front, and brought down 
many enemy planes. Then the Russian revolution came. 
He escaped to America, started work as a test pilot. Now 
he invents some of the fastest planes in the sky, and as Major 
Alexander Seversky is :i man consulted by the British Air 
Ministry. 

Is it luck? Some people would have crumpled up with a 
tenth of that troulde. But .some men are made tougher by 
ordeals. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF SUCCESS 

Snccc.ss needs more than luck: ivhat precisely does it 
need? That you can read in a book easily enough, but the 
importance of the cpialities will only be brought home to you 
by your sttidyiug men tvho are already succc.ssful. WuiLch 
what they do, listen to what they say. try to get to the deep 
reason for their actions rather than seeing only the trivial 
manneri.sms of success. Do not pay too much heed to what 
tiicy preach about succe.ss. for while it Lakes a successful man 
to demonstrate .success, it needs a psychologist to explain it. 
Exam[)les of .success will help you more than explanations. 

A business tvriter who has studied the men at the top of the 
tree and who is himself successful to the tune of £5,000 to 
£ 10,000 a year (purely from his own writing.s) gives a list 
of injunctions based upon the ciualitics he has found in 
leaders in trade and finance imtl the various professions. 
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This is his list : — 
Decide quickly. 

Act and stand by it. 

Make news about yourself. 
Join with other leaders. 
Create a following. 
Reward loyalty. 

Always have a fight on. 


Listen to all, but keep your 
own counsel. 

Learn from defeats; keep on. 
Face danger. 

Represent your followers, not 
yourself. 

Have a great purpose. 


You may not agree with the list in its entirety. But there 
is an ambition “ sermon ” for you in every line. The best 
way you can use such a list is to take the commands one 
at a time and spend a day thinking about and acting up 
to each. You will find occurrences in the news, in your 
work and your home, which bear out the points. And thus 
illuminated by fact, the ideas will become real and vital 
to you. 


NOW, YOU CANNOT FAIL! 

In fairness it should be said finally that success in ambition 
has one great difference from success as judged by other 
standards. Business success is measured by position and 
wealth and reputation. Ambition success depends not 
entirely upon results, but more, upon efforts. Ambition is 
a personal thing, little to do wdth the outside world. A man 
really desii'es to attain eminence or distinction for his own 
reasons, not because of what others think. 

If your ambition is “ to battle through life towards a better 
knowledge and practice of . . .” some art, science, or business, 
nothing can stop you succeeding. However far you get — and 
you will get far with this spirit — the fight rather than the 
result will prove the important factor. 

You will fight hard, there is little doubt. You will 
probably go far in the eyes of the world; you may even satisfy 
yourself. But when you fight hard through life, you cannot 
lose — you are bound to win 1 You have had the joy of the 
fight, whatever else you get from it. 
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THE QUALITIES OF A LEADER 

I T is wrong to divide the liuman race into leadei's and 
followers. It is dangerous, too, for the word leader can 
bear more than one meaning, and there is no one of us 
who could not be a leader in at least some sense of the term. 
So before starting to discuss the qualities of a leader let us 
recognize that human society is the creation of all the people 
in it. All without exception contribute to the whole in some 
degree or other. The demagogue may stray the emotions of 
the Ci’owd. But a leader of thought may mould the outlook 
of people for generations to come, and so prove himself a 
leader in the true sense of the word. 

* A religious leader may recreate the spiritual forces without 
ever having a personal following. A scieiitist may change 
the material bases of civilization. A clever craftsman may 
create things of beauty wTiv:h remain an in.spiradon to his 
children and his children’s cliildren. Every Tom, Dick and 
Harry of us has a contribution to make. And /the greatest 
of all of ns is that man or woman who makes the greatest 
contiibution in proiiorlion lo his natural capacity. If we fail 
to achieve any specaacular result, that is no evidence that we 
have I'ailed. 

NATIVE AND ACQUIRED ABILITIES 

Leaders arc born — and made. Qualities inherited from 
past generations in some ji i y stcngus way which science has 
not yet illumined, are responsible for the instinct that 
prompts the child to take charge of the games and to tell other 
children what they have to do. The martinet in the nursery 
ivas displayed in a Punch picture dxiring the War. A little 
boy Iiad been compelled to take the part of the Kaiser, and 
after being imprisoned and punished by his playmates every 
day for a whole week , he went on strike, demanding a change 
of pan. That tcndeticy lo formulate and to issue instructions 
doc.s noi die in the nursery : it persists. And the boy becomes 
the " father of the man.” 
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The inheritance of abilities and qvtalities of all kinds is 
still a tangled subject. We gain a little more knowledge 
yearly, but new problems present themselves with every step 
fonvard. Hence, we cannot pretend to expose the secrets of 
heredity in regard to leadership. All we can say is that among 
half a dozen children there will be one who chooses the games 
and allots the parts to the players. The physical and mental 
assembling of those leadership qualities by nature is a matter 
beyond our ken. 

But there have been leaders, who, devoid of these qualities 
by birth, have made themselves leaders by assiduous 
preparation and practice. As a rule these men have passed 
through experiences of a deeply emotional character; and 
they have, in consequence, developed the feeling of a great 
mission that must be accomplished at all costs. Such a man 
was John Howard, the prison reformer. But if Howard was 
a “ made ” leader it will be admitted that even the “ born ” 
leader must learn from experience, and in that sense he is 
on the same level as the others. 

Modern science, in the biochemistry section, makes a 
startling claim to the effect that if wc are fond of celery, 
spinach, and cucumber, and if vve eat them as regularly as 
the seasons allow, we are in all likelihood born leaders. As 
a theory — or a fact — it is an attempt to set up a direct 
relationship between the build of our body-minds and our 
characters. It sounds very entertaining, and we immediately 
ask many questions about the diet of leaders and sub-leaders 
of whom at least we know something. And when the 
biochemists have enlarged their evidence by proofs from 
the sworn confessions of the interested parties, we shall turn 
again to an examination of diet and destiny. 

GENUS AND SPECIES 

There are leaders, and — leaders; in other words, 
leadership is a genus of which there are a good many species, 
a few of them strangely different from the rest; and yet 
leadership in one of its forms cannot be denied to any of 
them. For instance, was John the Baptist a leader? No, 
you answer, he was a forerunner. He prepared the way for 
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a greater than he whom he held in reverent esteem. Yet 
surely the John who lost his head to Herod and Herodias, 
because he was a reformer and critic of his times, cannot be 
ruled out as a leader? 

Consider a very different case. Who today has any 
interest in tire poems of W. Lisle Bowles? Yet he tvas a 
forerunner of Wordsworth, who was willing to acknowledge 
that he received a certain amount of inspiration fiom this 
forgotten author. Bowies may have written nothing 
wonderful, but if he contributed something to the education 
of a genius he tvas to that extent an originator, and hence a 

What of the local demagogue whose fame seldom U’avels 
beyond the boundaries of his district? We are not thinking 
of Bacon’s remark that the people ivould be peaceable and 
tractable if seditious orators did not agitate them. We have 
in mind the man who, rightly or wrongly, feels he has a 
local duty to perform, and who performs it lustily What- 
ever objection there may be to his style, he will, if he has 
anything true to say, prcve*3,t the recurrence of certain evils 
and proincite the advance »^'^rfori>r. 

LEADERS OF MEN: PION^atiRS 

llic gallerv of the great is one of spacious proportions. 
First (x.me the immortals— the men and women who have 
moved life to vaster i.sshcs; poets, artists, prophets, and 
statesmen. Close to them is the group of altruists who have 
led the way in many-sided renunciations; and after them the 
servants of the State in many forms. There are other 
sections of the gallery devoted to leadership in the world of 
practical thing's, and the catalogue contains hundreds of 
names which carry di.stinction. 

I’here is, for instance, the pioneer. George Stephenson 
led the way in making railway locomotives; the Whight 
brothers were first in the field with a practicable flying 
machine. Alcock and Brown flew the Atlantic before 
anybodv else. Bleriot flew the English Channel. Edison 
'scored the first siu:ces.s in electric lighting; as did Graham 
Bell with the telephone. 
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But the worthy deeds of such men do not exhaust the 
full idea of leadership. That idea includes the opening of 
new paths in the world of business, labour and exploration. 
There is not space to give many examples, but we will take 
three: Lord Nuffield, the late Herbert Smith, and 
Columbus. No three men could be more unlike each other. 
Lord Nuffield has given a lead to the country by combining 
a highly efficient system of motor car manufacture with a 
policy of returning millions of pounds to the country itself; 
for, to use his own words : “ A great amount of money is only 
a worry : why keep it?” 

Herbert Smith, for thirty years leader of the Yorkshire 
miners, was born in a Lanca.shire workhouse, after his father 
Iiad been killed in a pit accident. He early resolved— one 
could .say in Lincoln’s phrase he highly resolved — to improve 
tlie conditions of the miners. There was ability behind the 
somewhat rough exterior, and the occasional outbreak of 
an impulsive nature. In 1929, while pre.siding at a meeting, 
he left the diair in anger because the National Miners’ 
Conference disagreed with him. But he was an unselfish 
leader of the industry, and his fellow-workers respected him 
greatly. To them he was always “ Ahr ’Krb.” 

Columbus persuaded Queen Isabella of Spain to accept 
the idea of the possibility of a Netv' World, and it is probably 
one of the most dramatic examples of leadership in history 
— and. on the plane of the real, the biggc.st in consequences. 

MODERN DICTATORS AS “LEADERS” 

T’he modern dictator, trhalever he may call himself, is 
not a leader in the old sense ; he is a man who has obtained 
political power and uses it to carry out a progi'amme of 
national aggrandi7enient. In reality he does not lead: he 
drives. He might be called a State driver. He docs not 
prcceile the nation. He flourishes his whip and drives the 
citizens before him. It is a tyranny, not a government; and, 
because in these modern days it restricts the liberty of the 
subject, it cannot last. It is retrograde, not progressive. 

Most peo}.)lc arc naturally followers, not leaders. But 
this f.ni docs tu>t necessarily mean abject .subordination. In 
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matters of government every I'Oter can help in the choice of 
the servants of the Slate; and, democracy, despite its defects, 
is likely to be pi’eferrcd inoi'e and more because its leaders 
are appointed to lead b)' the people themselves. They 
exercise authority and hold position b)' the will of the people. 

FIVE LEADERS: THEIR CHIEF QUALITY 

The psychology of leadenship is a fascinating study, not 
only because biogi'aphical details of great men and women 
arc always interesting, but because there is in all of us an 
insistent curiosity about the people irhose mental abilities 
accomplished such marvellous results. We compare our own 
powers with theirs, hoping to disroi'cr some secret which we 
can use to our advantage. Probably we are not very success- 
ful. When we endeavour, for instance, to fathom Napoleon’s 
secret of mental conc:entration wc have to be salisHcd with a 
mere description of his method. He arranged all his affairs 
“ as in a wardrobe. . . . When I wish to put any matter 
out of my mind, 1 close its drawer and open the drawer 
belonging to another. The contents of the drawers never 
get mixed, and they never worry me or weary me. Do 1 
want sleep? I close all the.draAs-ers, and then I am asleep.” 
This leaves the irKjuircr gt/essing. 

' Still, this curiosity of burs is only natural. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was an imagination in the mind of Wren before 
it became a reality in stone. All great achievements — paint- 
ings, poems, aeroplanes and instruments arc conceived in the 
mind before they are made actual ; so if we look at our leaders 
and inquire into the type of mind they possessed we shall 
have a better understanding of them, and obtain a fciv hints 
for ourselves. 

Lei us take five representative leaders and ask this 
(question: “What is their outstanding mental quality?” 
'The names are Galileo, Wesley, Rousseau, Lincoln, Gandhi. 
Tliey stand for different s})herc's, but each was — or is — a 
leader in his own province. All of them faced grave difficul- 
ties and overcame them; frcajuently they were in danger of 
rheir livc,s — in fact, two of them were iinai sacrifices to the 
truth as they .saw it. 
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THE DYNAMIC EMOTIONAL DRIVE OF LEADERS 

If we remember that in vital matters, intellect plays 
second fiddle to the emotions we shall find the right answer to 
our question. Ultimately it will be clear to us that the 
outstanding mental quality of all leadership is dynamic force. 
Sometimes it is called the emotional drive. It means that the 
leader, whatever else he has or has not, has tremendously 
strong motives. When John Howard visited a French 
prison, and saw a raw leg of mutton flung into the midst of 
a crowd of prisoners in a cellar — it was to be their meal, and 
they were expected to fight for it — he saw red, and deter- 
mined to give his life and his money to the work of piison 
reform. 

The motive power may be for a quite different end, as in 
the case of Galileo who had a sincere desii'e for the spread of 
scientific truth. When Lincoln saw slaves being sold in the 
open mai'ket of a southern city his soul was revolted, and he 
resolved to deal a blow at the traffic; and, to quote his own 
words, “ to hit it hard.” In his case, as in Howard’s, a 
specific event touched off the spark which set the fires of 
energy alight. 

GANDHI, ROUSSEAU, WESLElt'^ 

Gandhi began his life’s work iii South Africa. He regarded 
the Union’s treatment of his compatriots as unjust, and he 
became their champion. Returning to India, he surveyed 
the millions whose condition, in his view, called for improve- 
ment. He decided to stay, and his work in South Africa 
passed into other hands. Today he stands as one of the 
greatest leaders in India. 

Rousseau was an intellectual and social rebel. He 
believed that man was essentially good as against the theo- 
logians who talked about being born in sin. He taught that 
man was born free, but is everyvs’here in chains. It was not 
quite true, but there was some truth in it; and Rousseau, as 
the prodaimer of new ideas, had a great vogue in the 
eighteenth century. His teachings lit the fire that led in 
the end to tiie Reign of Terror and the bloodshed of the 
Napoleonic wars. 
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John Wesley was an unwilling rebel against, the Anglican 
Church, an inslitution he respected to the end of his life. 
He wished to benefit the poor and the downtrodden through- 
out Great Britain; and. alone at first, he began to evangelize 
the country, riding his horse from town to totrn, covering 
thousands of miles in the course of a year. He expected to 
die at fifty-one, but lived to be eighty-eight. Apart from his 
religious tvork his name occupies a prominent place among 
English social reformers. 

The quality which stands out in these five representative 
men is that of dynamic syrnlmlJiy: not only .sympathy for 
(which may swiftly pass into pity) but sympathy with; that 
is, they put themselves in the place of suffering humanity and 
obtained a sympathetic insight into their conclitions. Leader- 
ship makes an early appeal to the iiiifis;iu(il.ion. 

MENTAL FORCE AND MENTAL ABILITY 

The next quality is that of menial force. It is not identical 
with mental ability — a term which too often is confined to 
the amount of sheer knowledge a man may possess; whereas 
its meaning is on these lines; ability to analyse a fact, an 
idea, a proposition, into it.s component parts; to relate it 
intelligently to .similar iicuA elsewhere: to draw out com- 
parison and contrast : linallv, to gather together all the points 
and arrive at a conclusion which is felt to be inet'itable. 

A man may have great nicmtal force ivithout being a high- 
brow, or conforming to any type of intellectual. Abraham 
Lincoln was not highly educated, but tvhat a force was coiled 
up in his brain! Think of Stalin, as a young student in a 
theological setninary. He comes across rebellious literature. 
Stud.ics are .soon left behind. He is a man of action, and 
beitind that acticiu is a dynamic energy. 

l.eadership, cotbidc-red as making a demand on intelli- 
gence. <loes not ch;pend entirely on the extent of one’s 
information; that is, how much of the contents of the British 
Museum Library is contained within a man’s skull, but on his 
grasp of farts and ideas, on his handling of them, but most of 
all on the driving power of his cuK5tion,s and will. For such 
men there is always room, tt-s Emcr.soa reminded us. 
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THE EGOISM OF LEADERS 

Associated with this mental force is a strong egoism. Not 
egotism, mark you ! An egotist may be no more than a con- 
ceited puppy with no brains or force at all. Egoism is a 
word which means that a man is self-centred to the extent 
that he believes in himself as unique — called to do a 
particular job; and while working for others he is not for- 
getting his own interests. Thus when Mussolini said: “ I 
have loved my Italy,” he spoke the truth; but he did not add 
what w^as equally true, namely, the egoism in him which 
said : “ And I have also loved myself.” 

Let it not be suppo,sed that egoism — insisting on one’s self 
— is both wrong and mischievous. It is not. Indeed, unless 
leaders of all kinds, British included, hankered after their 
jobs, with the anxieties and responsibilities thrown in, there 
would be nobody to shoulder the work of the world. But 
there is more in this egoi.sm than appears at hrsL sight. 
Take Oliver Cromwell. He was a practical man with 
immense force of mind, although not otherwise mentally 
disf inguLshed. But lie was mystical in his moods; that is, 
he had thoughts and feelings respecting his life and de,stiny 
which he understood but could not put into words. In 
ordinary speech he teas “ a bit of a puzzle ” to his contem- 
poraries. A highly successful \:irmy commander, and a 
realist, he nevertheless said on .one occasion : “ He goes 
farthest who knowts not w'hither he is going.” That comes 
from the same man who .said: “ Take away that bauble!” 
^%\-hen referring to the mace in the House of Commons. 

Napoleon, on "occasion, referred t<. his own importance as 
that of a man of destiny who marched tvith the opinion of 
the iua.sses of the people, and wdth events; and it does seem 
to .some investigators as it there is a .subtle and obscure 
relationship between particular individuals and Nature; for 
we are untiblc to account for these persons and their deeds 
on such lines of science as are known to m. 

THE FEELING OF INFERIORITY 

The next ([tiestion is : Where does this driving power and 
egoism come from? You may be surprised at the answ-er. 
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It. often comes from the possession of inferiority feelings. 
We will not use the word complex at the start : it has medical 
implications. But we do understand the word “ feelings.” 
Two examples from real life will illustrate our point. 

When George Slocomhe interviewed Mussolini — see The 
Tumult and the Shouting — he wrote as follows: “I 
suspected in him a strong inferiority complex only mastered 
by a powerful will.” Some readei's will say: ” How could 
that be so when the Duce is the master of all Italy and its 
Empire?” For an.swer let us begin at the beginning. Son 
of a blacksmith, he experienced all the spiteful contrasts and 
iniquitous comparisons common to bright boys who start 
life on what has been called the lower level. That aroused 
a demand for .superiority. But how to get it? He got a 
solution .step by stop. At la.st he marched on Rome and 
became the Duce. Yet his Tnental hisKuy remains. Had 
he not develo[)ed an ambition, and a plan, he would not have 
risen to the heights of leadership. 

I’akc Lawrence of Arabia. You would not imagine that 
behind the Seven Pillars of Wisdom, and all that was in 
it, there could be a tale of inferiority. And yet Yeat,s-Brown, 
who knew him well, .said that “ nothing short of world fame 
could assuage his inferiority complex." Lawrence, from his 
early years, arflently de.s-ned to be famous — yet hardly 
realized the fact: and be felt that way becau,se of the 
con.sciousuess of inferiority. If he had not been thus affected, 
he would never have become ambitious for fame, hence, 
there is a .sense in which the so-called inferiority complex 
may be a good thing. It makes a man .seek superiority by 
way of conijiensation. 

The inferiority complex is either born in us, or our 
emotional itaturc is of such a texture that the unpleasant 
evetits of the lirst five years of life caitse it to begin to develop. 
Thi.s may happen to the people of high degree as well as to 
tire lowly. Furthermore, the men who become leaders 
usually have a iicavicr dose of it than anybody else; their 
arnltition is a consuming fire. The deeper the inferiority, 
the greater the felt need of .supitriurity — fame, wealth, posi- 
tion, power. 
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ORIGINALITY AND RESOURCE 

Another notable quality of mind is the creative. Leaders 
are mentally fertile — within the limits of their own spheres. 
They can produce ideas. They invent plans to give 
expression to those ideas. They appoint other men to 
superintend the process. In short, a leader is a man of 
resource because he has imagination, purpose and will. 

He can be a pleasant person, or he may be not exactly 
desirable. The latter type is seen in the commercial man 
who had such a keen desire to make more money that he 
never went anywdiere without looking for a money-making 
idea. Thus ivhen he went to a great art gallery he saw the 
pictures — and did not see them, because suddenly he asked : 

“ Where can I get the prices of canvas? ' They must use 
acres of it in this sort of thing.” 

The resourceful leader of the better type has not only the 
power of translating his experience in principles, but of 
dealing with the unexpected. When his principal secretary 
suddenly turns against him; or the enemy, without warning, 
explodes a metaphorical mine beneath his headquarters; or 
puts him in court for alleged libel, he has to act at once, not 
go into the country or to the seaside and give himself up 
to meditation. 

\ 

A KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE 

A leader has an intimate knowledge of human nature in 
general; but, in particular, he understands how the masses 
think and feel, and how these thoughts and feelings are 
turned into action. He is also familiar with the mentalities 
of the people around him. 

It is not always conscious knotvledge, consciously acquired. 
Very often, it is unconscious : part of the individual’s mental 
outfit. One may observe this facility of understanding in a 
leader who is partly illiterate as well as in a man of advanced 
education. Instinctively, they seem to know what to say 
and do. 

When John Burns went to America during the xSgo’s — 
at the time he was M.P. for Battersea — he was adversely 
criticized in his absence for something he had done; hence, at 
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the big meeting which was held on his return there was an 
expectation of “ a warm time.” The occasion demanded 
skilful handling. Burns got up and explained the general 
situation in the emphatic style for which he was noted. He 
also gave evidence of business acumen, and he concluded 
with sentiments something like this : — 

” And if you do not think on the lines I have just 
made plain, 1 do not consider that you are fit for me to 
represent in the House of Commons ! ” 

There was a momentary shock of smprise, then laughter, 
finally applause. All criticism had been quashed by a bold 
and challenging front, prefaced by jocular phrases. A 
solemn and serious M.P. in the same situation, would have 
entered into a scidous argument and as likely as not, would 
have lost his case. 

Adroitness in self-defence must be accompanied by a 
facility for friendliness in look, in speech and in action; for 
a leader needs support at all times. He is not sparing in 
praise when praise is due. He does not criticize a sub-leader 
when other people arc present, and make him look a perfect 
fool. He refuses to take all credit for work which belongs 
to subordinates — in i'aci,;the adroit leader understands 
human nature, and tries to embody in himself what the bulk 
of people expect of him. 

The crowd is a mass of wish-thinkers. Therefore, a leader 
should know these wishes through and through — not to 
pander to them, but to provide legitimate satisfaction. 

Human nature is learnt from experience — ^ivhich means 
that our instinctive knowledge of oui selves, and of others, 
is combined with the lessons derived from observation and 
experiment in the wide world of human things. But there 
have been books which profess to enlighten us on the hidden 
springs of action, and on how to adjust ourselves to the 
problems which confront us. Most of these books are 
inefi'eciive. One of the best is the oldest, namely, T/ie Art of 
-V/orldly Wisdom, written by Baltasar Gracian y Morales in 
the year ityj-y, Gracian was a Spani.sh Jesuit, ivho WTOte a 
number of other books on similar subjects. 
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The book is a series of thumbnail essays on what to think, 
what to do, and what not to do; and some of the recom- 
mendations may sound a little dubious, e.g., “ The truth, but 
not the whole truth.” Yet the great majority of the three 
hundred lights on worldly wisdom are cannily interesting 
and illuminating. Here are some of the headings : — 
Avoid victories over superiors. 

Find out each man’s thumbscrew. 

■ Make use of your enemies. 

Never have a companion who casts you in the shade. 

Have a touch of the trader. 

Never offer satisfaction unless it is demanded. 

THE ARTS OF EXPRESSION 

A leader usually excels in one or more of tht arts of 
expression, i.e., he is proficient in selling himself to others, 
and in communicating his ideas. Often, indeed, the essence 
of leadership has been found in the force of personality. It 
was so in the case of Napoleon. The sight of the Little 
Corporal ” revived affection, and developed new and mighty 
resolves on the part of a sometimes di.spirilcd army. At the 
sight of Webster, men pau.scd. Even Thomas Carlyle said; 
“ One would incline at sight to hack him against the world.” 

In politics there has been nothing in recent times at all 
equal to the effect on his followeb of a leader like William 
Ewart Gladstone. It was marked by a fervency and a 
devotion that had to be seen to be realized. Perhaps such 
conditions are no longer possible in tlie realism of the 
modern world, when reform has had a lengthening list of 
victories. But in the iSSo’s and 1890’s (and Gladstone was 
leading the country at eighty) it was comparatively a new 
thing. 

Marshal Pilsudski, of Poland, was a powerful speaker,- but 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz, his successor, cannot claim to possess 
anything more than the direct speech of a soldier, it will 
be a pity if the indifference to oratory persists in Great 
Britain and America. That indifference has been growing 
for some time, most of ail in Britain. No candidate for 
leadership can afford to be an indifferent public speaker. 
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Admittedly, there have been leadei's who, like Richelieu, 
did not depend on the arts ol’ oratory. 

LEADERS AND MASS PSYCHOLOGY 

It is very easy to speak about the way in which “ words 
darken counsel,” or to repeat the remark ; ” Words, Words, 
Words,” from Hamid; but the fact remains that there is 
nothing like living language for swaying the multitude. On 
the Continent, where leaders have adopted mass psychology 
as part of the political machine, there arc audiences of one 
hundred thousand who can sec and liear the speaker, thus 
coming under his direct inOuence. Radio and amplifiers 
arc among the latest instruments for moulding public 
opinion. It may be that, we do not accept the statements that 
are put forth as truth on tiiosc occasions; but, itnfortu- 
natcly. the ina.s.scs are not converted in am' country by pure 
truth; it has to be progressive — going from an admixture 
of trutit and error towards purer truth. 

There have been leaders whose j art e was the written word. 
St. Paul was one of them. He quotes the current Greek 
opinion of him.self : “ For his letters, say they, arc iveighty 
and powerful; Imt, his botlily presence is weak, and liis 
speech contemptible’' (s Cior. x. to). If these do.scriptions 
arc true, the Gentile ttp-Atslle must have been severely 
han<!icaf)ped at the very start; but there is no doubt about 
hi.s weighty and powerful letters: tve can judge them for 
ounstth’e.s. 

Leaders who htive relied mainh' on the pen have been 
numerous. We arc not thinking of writers like Shakespeare, 
with an elusive life and personality, bnt of men who 
maintained a more or le.ss intimate contact with the public 
— Mamni, for instance. A leader who can write his views 
forcibly and clearly, not once but again and again with ever- 
increasing power, is in possession of a great gift that can be 
u.sed for good or evil. 

THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

A leader is a tio.se student of iJw signs of the times. It 
might be objected tliat he is more than a student; he is a 
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master. Well, he may be gifted with greater discernment 
than most of his fellows, but the signs of the times are not 
usually in the form of clear messages written warningly “ on 
the wall.” They are often profoundly obscure, and they call 
for a calculus of interpretation which cannot be perfected 
even in a decade of time. 

The French have a saying which runs like this : “ The 
great art in politics consists not in hearing those who speak, 
but in hearing those who are silent.” That is true of other 
spheres than politics. Everywhere there is a special reward 
for the man who hears the inaudible or the unspoken; that 
is, the man w'ho can “ sense ” coming changes long before 
they arrive. A leader should not only be able to put two 
and two together — most of us can do that quite nimbly at 
times— but he should have a flair for approaching events. 
Not that true leaders ai'e psychic. Signs of the times are to 
be read in the light of reason; and if they are made the 
material of concentration they are likely to give up their 
secrets. And this gives foresight. 

In Great Britain foresight is valued. In the United States 
it is both valued and studied. G. S. Paterson, in his book, 
Foresight and Character, has said that foresight is, fiist, the 
ability to think of a large numbed of consequences; second, 
to judge these consequences as \to their piobability and 
importance, then to decide the best course of action to 
pursue. All good leaders are good judges of action and of 
consequences. 

WILL AND DETERMINATION 

The leader who makes a name and renders a service to 
the world is a man of XLiill. This connotes a quality that 
should be distinguished from false notions of will power. 
Will is not only the desire and intention to do a certain 
thing, but a determination to do it : which implies a capacity 
for patient and persevering effort. The man of will can act 
in a flash, if he decides such action is necessary; but he can 
wait, too, even a long time. 

“ Endurance is the crowning quality 
And patience all the pa.ssion of gi-eat hearts. ” 
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But what if this potver of ivtU is used fox' evil, and not for 
good? That is a question xrliirh every gcnei'ation has to 
face. There is hardly a chance that a Jenghis Khan, the 
leader who slaughtered millions of men, will ever again 
appear among us; and yet there ai’c modern leaders to whom 
the lives of their alleged enemies are as a drop in the bucket. 
A xvidely held sense of ju.stice is the only protection against 
savagery. And more and moi'e the drift is towards a 
leadex'ship xvhich is given not taken. 

Having thus outlined the nxcntal qualities, we may now 
turn to the physical. 

THE HEALTH OF GRE.AT MEN 

Two men iix the smoke-room of a certain London club 
were discussing hcaltli in general — with jicrsonal coixfessions 
and illtiM rations--- xvhen one of the two suddcixly declared 
that a certain amount of sitirering was a necessary elcnxcnt 
in the trainiixg of a man of distinction. The other pooh- 
poohed the rcmai'k. 

“ Look at Leonardo da Vind,” he argued. “ Was he not 
a perfect jxhysictil specitnen, and po.sscssed of imxncnse 
xnuscailar strength? You will agree that he had one of the 
really gre;it inu-lk'cts of wi/iicli we liave tiny record.” 

dlie Ollier man did not deny these .statements, but he .stuck 
to his point about the t aliie of a dose of ill health, and ijuoted 
a mimixer of cases in jiruof. Some of them came under the 
heading of leaders. They were Kant, Darwin, Carlyle, Lox'd 
Curzoix, I’ascal. Najxoleoix and Disraeli. He floundered 
.somewhat when tryixxg to trace ” spiritual ” benefits in these 
cases. 

There is no doubt that Dtirwin’s constitution u^as xveak 
tind that his health was very unsat isfactoiy; that Carlyle’s 
digestion tva.s .such that he could conceive no greater puni.sh- 
nxcni for the Devil than to be compelled to digest with the 
Catlyle stonxach throughout the ages of eternity; and that 
tdorcl Ciuvon sull'cved gi'ievoush with his .spine. Pascal had 
a nervous alllict ion whit It cau.sed a sensat ioxx of fire at the .side 
of hishcad. Disraeli had a frightful halitosis; and Napoleon's 
malaise eventually ended his caicer in St. Helena. But, in 
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spite of these things, not one in the whole list failed to make 
good; a fact which goes to show that hmcever valuable health 
may be — and it is very important — its absence does not in 
all cases make leadership impossible. A great deal depends 
upon having the wdll-to-power, or the will-to-survive. 
Sydney Smith, in a letter to a friend, gave proof of this spirit 
wdten he confessed that he suffered from gout, asthma, and 
seven other maladies, but tvas “ otherwise very well.” 

To use a motor-car phrase, it is desirable that every 
prospective leader should have a good physical engine; his 
body must be in efficient tvorking order. If it is not, he w'ill 
suffer setbacks at most inconvenient times; and the bill for 
repairs may be much higher than he likes to pay. The 
demands made on the nervous system arc both numerous 
and heavy. Long hours, excitement, responsibility, 
disappointments, test the heart — that remarkable organ 
rrhit'h is said to beat thirty million times a year! The 
digestive apparatus is also pul on trial, and the stomach often 
rebels. pay a high price for modern speed. 

Then there is the neeil of sleep, l^oss in this respect is 
serious. Ldoyd George was able, during the crises of the 
War of i9i.^-i()i 8. to sleep at will: and he has told us that, 
as an art, it can be learned. Gf ah the mental skills required 
by public office surely this is one of the first. Gladstone 
actjuircd it early on in his career. 

THE “CULT” OF HEALTH 

It would be a mistake to turn health into a conscious cult, 
carried out with nicety and almost neivous anxiety. Really 
good health is unconscious. When a doctor asked a tvork- 
man : ” How is your digestion?” the workman answered; 
” I did not know I liad one.” That is as it should be. Let 
every man formulate his plans for sound health, and develop 
a happy regularity in carrying them ont: but he .should do 
no more titan that. This is what Sir Farquhar Buzzard 
meant when, in a recent addre.ss, he argued against a 
“ regular” life, meaning a rnachinc-likc existence: to take 
this at 7 a.m.; to do that at 9 a.m. ; and something else at 
selected hours — an inllexible atid rigid programme. He 
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believed that such people might easily become old at forty 
by losing elasticity of mind and body. 

THE REGIME FOR YOU 

There is another fact to be remembered; in its final 
issue, health is our individual matter. One man s meat is 
another man’s poison; and one man’s health programme 
may be a disaster for his friend. There ai’e, no doubt, 
general rules of health which apply to everybody,^ and we 
shall discuss them later. But every separate life is highly 
individualized as to the application of these rules. We have 
known dyspeptics who could eat cold jiork for supper, then 
sleep peacefully and awake cheerfully next morning. _ How 
many of us could live and work on the diet of Oandni? 

Hence, every man should make a .stud} of his health 
DOs.sibilities, and draiv up the clauses of a regime applicable 
to himself only. He discovers his best times for ilunking— 
and places also; he knows what lie can eat safely; he will walk 
a specific mileage, if it suits him, .and he will sleep his 
reciuired hours. Cleneral Grant said ; 1 can do nothing 

unless I have my nine hours’ sleep.’' That is a sleep which 
would dull the intellect of, many men. 

THE SECCiND WIND ' 

One valuable discovery u’.ight be that of “ the .second 
vnnd”: it can be phv.hcal. or mental, or both. .A.thletcs 
know the physical side'bf it : few people pracrise the mental 
side-and wdscly fok the most part. But there are 
individuals who have, 'this second wind and ivho can use it 
tiiscreetly, as explained by William James. Take john 
We.sley. ' “ I am ofteii mucii tired the first time I preach in 
a day ; a little the second time; but after the third or fourth 
1 rarely feel cither weakness or weariness,” he said. This 
progress from fatigue l.o freshness by continued ivork .sounds 
too Spartan for niost of us; but if there is a second wind in 
us it is well to know- it. 

Modern leaders are as varied a group as any of the older 
periods; but the men at the head of governments show z 
^eater reganl for ht giene. Many of them are almost a.scetic 
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in some respects : no smoking, no meats, no alcohol. This 
may be self-denial for prudence sake; but, on the face of it, 
one has to admit that it testifies to a serious view of duty. 
The aim is fitness for the task of governing. Nevertheless, 
other political leaders like President Roosevelt, Stalin, 
Daladier, and Chamberlain, who pursue what would appear 
to be a less self-sacrificing policy, do not seem to suffer any 
disadvantages. 

PREPARATION FOR LEADERSHIP 

There is a question which few men put to themselves in 
so many words. Tosay; “ Am I to be a leader or a follower?” 
is too bald and bare. What happens is this: that the 
individual whose mind is thus active either looks round the 
scene with a challenging eye, or almost unconsciously, he, 
begins to cbmpare the leaders he knows with a view -16 
following the one most convincing and likeable. In the first 
case, the man concerned feels the itch to lead; in the second 
instance temperament has made him a disciple. Both are 
following an inborn instinct. If ever)' man hungered after 
leadership, the final condition of things would be like that 
of a certain island army, thousandths of miles away, in which 
most of the soldiers were generals. 

Here and there, in books and magazines, we can find 
questionnaires, the object of which is to decide whether or 
not the reader is of the leader type. Some of the questions 
are either very subtle or very foolish, e.g., Are you fond of 
gardening? How do you part youi hair? ^ Do you ever 
change it? If we were asked to draw up a list of the vital 
questions they would be these; (a) Do you try to evade 
x'esponsibility? (b) Are you a good planner and do you like 
planning? (c) When at school did you always try to take the 
lead? (d) Are you naturally self-confident and aggressive? 

(e) Does it matter to you whether you are popular, or not? 

(f) Are you a fighting man? 

If any reader’s answers are so ready and satisfactory that 
he believes he is among those who are “ called,” let him 
remember this : that the path to success is long and arduous. 
Every day he should produce his best work, even though he 
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imaffine nobody notices it. Self-respect demands thorough- 
liess and efficiency. Along with this conscious preparaoon 
there is one that is unconscious. _ It “ comes.” ^ Impressions 

intentions — notions — ideas — silently, and without obsei- 

vation, are entering the mind. And they form a most 
valuable element in preparedness. 

YOUR PERSONAL FORMULA 

At this juncture the fact of individuality crops up again. 
We feel that the personal differences whkh separate us from 
other people, demand, to that extent, a different progiamme. 
“1 am I ” and ” you are you.” The general formula for 
success in leadership will be dealt with later. ^ Here we sti ess 
ihc need of 11 personal formula — which is a brief and 
convenient sfatement of an aim, as well as the method of 
achieving it. The reader must tliiuk out his own; for nobody 
else can do it. For him. I le knows what he ivanis. and how 
he intends to get it. All that remains is to put these facts 
into vital words for his juivale use. 

But allowances must be made for possible improvements, 
both a.s to aim and the method. A formula can be too rigid. 
Upsets may come. Saul, the .son of Kish, went out to seek 
his fatlun-'s asses, but found a kingdom. Saul of Tarsus tvas 
off to Damascus to persecute Clhri.stians— but a vision 
changed all his arrangements— fortunately. Was it not Dr. 
C. jung tv’ho asked what would have happened to the 
W’orld if this savage Saul, leader of iier.sccutors, had allowed 
somebody to talk him out of taking that journey to 
Damascus? A fine exerci.se in imagination. History is, in 

fact, full of such “ ifs ” , , , 

A carefully organized personal life is bound to be more 
successful than "one svhich is always in disorder, but 
organization is not life itself— in fact its mechanism has been 
known to strangle life. That is wfiy room should be left for 
tlie uninvited, the unexpected, the bolt out of the bhie. 
Possibly President Wilson would have survived the physical 
biotv if he could have borne the mental shock when the 
United States refused to accept the League of Nations, tvhich 
he had sponsored. Tact in a leader Is a great gift, and an 
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American once said ; “ If Wilson had taken some prominent 
Republicans to Paris, the League might have fared 
different.” 

THE THREE PRE-EMINENT ABILITIES 

The real leader has three pre-eminent abilities : he hiotos] 
he has good judgme^it in all matter “ germane to his 
interests and he is a man of ivill. 

The range of the knowledge referred to is bounded by 
that phrase in inverted commas. Here is a story to 
the point. Gordon Bennett, the owner of the New York 
Herald (as it then ^vas) once took his yacht into Nonvegian 
waters, hiring a local pilot for safety's sake. One day, 
Bennett said to the pilot : “ I suppose you know every single 
hidden rock in these waters?” The pilot did not even smile 
at this compliment. He said ; “ No, but I know tvhere there 
aren’t any.” That is the direct and specific kind of 
knowledge a leader aims at. Not to know everything but 
only the particular things of use to him. He prefers to 
select and classify facts according to their value to him. He 
would agree with Emerson that ll^cre is no knowledge that 
is not power: but he seeks an aaduiintance with all spheres 
that lie in his province-— like ink making to a printer, or 
colour production to a painter. \ 

Human nature in its heights 'and depths will always 
interest him. The likes and dislikes of the ciowd, also its 
capacity for sudden changes, will nev'cr fail to tempt his 
curiosity. He will not caiie for history as a lecoid of tieaties, 
wars, and reigns of kings, but he will be anxious to know how 
geography has affected history, and how^ the condition of 
economics has exerted a deep influence on institutions— as 
expressed, for instance, in Buckle’s remark that marriages 
have been regulated by the price of corn. 

the leader is a practical man 
The leader tvho is wise takes care not to become a book- 
worm— in the sense that he comes to love ideas rather than 
fads, and transfers his interests from the human sphere to 
language and literature. He believes, with Goethe, that there 
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is nothing woi'se than ignoi’ance tv’ith spurs on; but, his aim 
is to know tvhat he ought to know — letting the remainder go. 

He keeps hi.s eyes on practical affairs, especially on that 
state of betterment he hopes to originate, and thus make a 
name for himself. To this end he studies people as r\'ell as 
books. If he is interested in the Means Test, he is not 
content to accept figures and estimates compiled by other 
men; he goes into homes and makes his otrn inquiries. If 
science is his sphere he will take ri.sks for the .sake of truth — 
as J. B. S. Haldane does. Nothing human .should come amiss 
to the man who would lead his followers. 


SOUND JUDGMENT 

Sound judgment is more easily understood tlian put into 
a nice definition. There is no difficulty whatever in realizing 
that Mr. Argon Stevens, who lives opposite, has this most 
excellent quality: for he knows the right time to buy with 
advantage, and he always sells at a profit, whether it is house 
property, stocks and .shares, or a motor car. He is a wizard. 
Next door lives a B.A., a clever fellow, but he is not a patch 
on Stevens when it is a tnatter of what to do, or not to do. 
He flounders. 

_ Hood judgment i,s obt ion.dy very important to everyboily 
— would-be le;ider.s. e.S[)e{;i'ally. Their mistakes arc made in 
public, so to speak, and .ihc penalties are often heavy. Of 
course their sucee.sses ai'e ccjually juiblic, and equally trell 
advertised; but there is an ensenomed something about 
failures which a leader is anxious to avoid. Hence, of all 
desirable qualities, sound judgment is one of the most 
highly coveted, l.et us look at it closely. 

First, we will examine a specimen judgment. It is from 
Lord Nutfield’s career after the War of i9i..i.-ic)!8 was over. 


In 1 9a i the prices of motor cars were rising, and the advance 
was not pleasing everybody. Producers faced a bleak future. 
What were they to do? They vs'cre all asking that quc.stion. 
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was suicide ! said his competitors. Yet at the end of the year 
he had sold more cars than any other British manufactui'cr. 

With this interesting item before us, where a decision to 
reduce prices looked like a sabotage of the whole business, 
we may try to formulate a definition; and it would be like 
this: that sound judgment meant the ability to arrive at a 
right conclusion, after taking all the facts into account, and 
to take action accordingly. True, to know what a thing is. 
in itself, does not give us possession of that thing; and to 
know the value of right conclusions does not impart the 
potver to produce them. So tve must pursue the matter 
further, and inquire into the way in which sound judgments 
are made. 

HOW SOUND JUDGMENTS ARB MADE 

{a) Primarily, we have to gather together the real facts, 
as distinct from those which arc doubtful, nr merely alleged, 
also the lohole of the facts, not a group favouring one’s own 
inclinations. Is a proposed strike justified or not? If tve 
are di.s]OTscd to think yes, how ea.sy it is to allow the mind to 
select only llte facts (hat favour us ! And if we think no, the 
same .selective principle is active./ 

(h) We have to avoid wish-tluntdng all the way through: 
that is, being infiitcnccd by the desire to reach a certain 
verdict — popularly called “ what iwc uuinL to be true,” 
whether it is true or not. Sound judgment requires that we 
get the truth, and nothing but the truth, even though it goes 
in the very teeth of our inclinations^ This is the spirit of 
science, tvhich everybody praises, frlm the Fellow of the 
Royal Society to the shoutcr in Hyde Park. And rightly so. 
of course; for science is probably the most honest thing in- 
tlie world. 

It calls for mental detachment; in other words, no cxce,s.s 
of feelings like anger, revenge, or greed, but a cold and 
critical analysis of the facts. Thus, if a leader fci^ a strong 
detsire to art in a certain way, [)ft:ause it will give lAi a ” big 
advertist'incnl,’' he is ])utting self before .servjctit*^ that 
will foul his judgment. He is “ cooking ” f^C^ 
own convenience. 
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Everybody who has worked in social and political 
movements knows that circumstances arise in which the 
temptation is strong to cover up inconvenient facts, or 
squeeze truth into a “ suitable ” shape, or even to allow 
somebody else’s lie to masquerade as a beautiful and inspir- 
ing reality. Such a policy never pays in the long run. 
Besides, it reflects on a leader’s honesty, and it argues 
weakness, not strength. To condone it is bad judgment 
indeed. 

You have no doubt seen those small and delicate scales 
for weighing light objects: they are usually enclosed in 
gla.ss cases, so that the movements of the air shall not affect 
the weighing process and give a false result. In like manner 
all the estimates of the mind, when weighing proposals, 
should be protected from eveiy breath of desire and emotion. 
If you wish a certain fact to weigh heavily, you will obtain 
that result improperly, yet almost unconsciously. In fact, 
to be honest with one’s own mental operations calls for a 
lot of courage, and not a little skill. 

SNAP JUDGMENTS 

We have now reachecKthe stage at which the facts of the 
case — all of them — ha\h been gatheied together, and 
arranged in the order of importance. Further, we have 
realized the need for iiqnital (Ictachuicnt while considering 
those facts, one by onei and as a whole. On this scries of 
candid reflections I'cst.'^ tire conclusion. It will be sound or 
unsound; but, if the sfiggcstions just made are acted upon, 
the likelihood of reaq'hing a sound, and therefore, a wise 
conclusion, will be greatly enhanced. 

At this point we shall meet with an objection. It will 
be said that there is often no time to carry out an elaborate 
course of reasoning: a judgment must be arrived at instantly 
— ^just as a general may have to alter his plans during the 
progress of a battle. vSuch situations happen to everybody 
at some time or other, leaders not excepted. And it is 
important that they .should be able to decide an issue 
quickly. Shrewchicss in making snap judgments is a 
quality an aspiiing leader should begin to cultivate early, 
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He will learn from his failures as well as from his successes. 
In the main, his discoveries will be these: that to be ready 
for the unexpected he must accjuire foresight by continually 
looking ahead: and that the surest way to succc.ss in speedy 
judgracnls is to btisc them, nor on self, but on good will to 
all eoneerned 

PRUDENT lAi. ALGEBRA 

Benjamin Franklin was a shrewd American leader, a man 
of the world, and a guide in popular thought. He described 
his method of judgment as “ Prudential Algebra.” He used 
lo divide a half-.sheet of paper into ttvo columns, writing 
Pro at the head of one column, and Con over the other — or, 
if you like, For and Against. While thinking about the 
issue, he put down in the columns such contentions as 
belonged to each, until at last all the arguments had been 
a.s,sembled. Then came the “ weighing.” If he found an 
item in one column equal to an item in the other column 
he cancelled them both. If he found one rc;ison For wa.s 
equal to t.wr) reasons Agaijnf he struck out all three. If two 
reasons Against were eipial to three reasons For, all five were 
■Struck out. In the end there remained a balance. He 
allowed it to .sitind for a day or two, and if notliing new 
occurred to him, he made his hntil j udgment. A good many 
people use this .sort of algebra wit lout being aware of it; 
but theirs is rather formless and unorgani/cd, hence not .so 
sound and safe. 

In the section which analyses potver of tvill tve were careful 
to guard against a.ssnming that an invincible determination 
will inevitably win the day. It is true that little can be won 
in a world like this iinle.ss the wish is translated into will, 
and the will into .soiid work. But the object aimed at mu.s£ 
have right on its side, and it must also liave the germs of 
po.ssibility in it. That is a matter for critical judgment; and, 
as we have seen already, judgment depends on the favourable 
working of several factors. 

The aspiring leader is apt to conceive a scheme on 
somewhat gTandio.se lines — like the plan, say, for getting 
gold out of the .sea water— and he begins to work for success 
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with enthusiasm, pulling in a lot of spade work from day to 
day and month to mouth, dlieu the unexjjectcd happens. 
Someone who had undertaken to sup[)ort the movement, 
linancialiy, may be caught in a .sudden turn of the market 
and lose heavily. There may be nasty debts to be faced! 
The movement il.self may liave a lot of unplca.sant limelight, 
and its stock go down even with its adherents. Perliaps the 
elect themselves, the most ardent of them, may feel the shock 
of (liscouragement. 

The leacler who woidd do his best to avoid this result, and 
such conlingencic's can never be removed entirely, will 
endeavour to make his .scheme evnit-pvaaf. as far as this lies 
in his power. Me will exeieisc his ingcmiiiy to di.scover 
a supporter who will take the {)laee of the first when that 
individual has to withdraw. He will exert himself to 
provide against unfair eriticism by some method of ensuring 
lair criticism. Thus and thus will the practical mind 
organize its defences. 

But the real weakness is probably not in that direction. 
I'he scheme itself may not be stdiiciently possible and 
practical to win enough convcits and followers. Its logic 
has not been diiven home. Its litenitiirc m.iy be dctslitutc 
of lure. 'I bere may b'o not hing in the plan which goes down 
into the de[)tlis o( iht; Itr:> it. 

“GETTING A MOVE 3N ” 

'f 'here is. linally. a more })er.soii;d and intimate application 
of good iiidgment which "wc should on no account omit from 
the list of qualities. It concerns that course of action known 
as “ taking the initiative.” There is almost a fine art needed 
for tile detection of that monnait when a birsiness executive, 
or a civil .serva tit. shall decide to get a move on. and make an 
attempt to secure advancement. To choose the right time is 
sound judgment ; to hiil in this respect, either by omitting 
to act altogelficr, or l>\ acting wrongly, is to spoil destiny for 
the time being. 

(ionsider the outcotne of a lack of enterprise: the good 
man is kept back and has to keep step with the very average 
man, or less than averagtg and he chafes every day of his 
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life. That i.s a dangerous state of mind; for, if he should get 
an invitation to sell his services elsewhere, the larger salan- 
and reduced hours offered may conceal a job not worth 
having. In fact it may only be the predispo.sition set up by 
the chafing referred to tvhich permits him to consider the 
offer. It rrould be far better to form a progressive policy 
and a plan to caixy it out. It may be slow tvork, but there 
is a something ahead to which you can look forward. 
Nothing is so exasperating as to feel futureless in bu.sine.ss, 
or elsewhere. And if the spirit of leadership has descended 
on a man he does something more than tug at his chains: 
he breaks them ! 

WHAT IS WILL POWER? 

There are many misconceptions about the nature of will 
powder; and the worst among them is that " a great big will ” 
is like a strong man’s biceps: it sticks out for everybody to 
.see. Absurd enough, in all conscience, it is accepted by 
scores as psychological gospel. Actually, a man’s will is his 
capacity for carrying out his deuiminaiions. In a true 
leader there is no doubt as to his a])ility in this respect. He 
can give himself lime to form resolves, and to begin a line 
of action, but his conduct is iieve.r marked by indecision. 
I le knows whtit to do, and he does it. 

Why can ;i Labour leader like the late Robert Smillie, or 
a cla.ssical diplomatist and statesman like the late Lord 
Curzon, hold on to a policy through thick and thin, bearing 
terrible di.sappointmenrs, enduring sulfcring, and yet 
displaying unfailing perseverance? To say tliat both were 
men of strong wall is to give only half the rea.son why. The 
other half is this; that each had a mighty motive; the two 
motives being very different in nature and aim. Motive 
power enabled each man to rvait patiently so long as he kept 
las eyes on the distant goal. A strong-rvilled individual has 
been defined as one who works tenaciously for a remote 
good, while the weak-wdlled individual is continually turned 
aside by some momentary desire. The inien.sily tvith which 
that remote good is pursued decide.s for every man — and 
every leader — how much \\'ill he has. If the ambition is to 
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rcprescm a cnnslitiiency, and become an M.P., or to obtain 
belter conditions in a deeply distressed area, or the more 
personal aim of .securing a high dijdoina, the attractive glory 
is the chief factor in developing the resolve to conquer. 

It creates courage — one of the foremost virtues. Failure 
to take action is due to a lack of courage — physical or moral. 
The former kind of courage i.s set forth in Green’s History 
when describing William the Conqueror, who doubtless 
embodied in him, self a distinct type of leadership. “No 
other knight under heaven, Ids enemies confessed, was 
William's peer,” The moral type is evident in those leaders 
who tvill face dealli for a j^rinciple — like Tycho Brahe for 
.science, and .Savonarola for religion. 

THE MYSTERY OF UNCONSCIOUS WILL 

In tile end, however, we arc always faced with something 
my.stcrious, whenever we attempt to fathom a mental faculty. 
'T'he tvill is no exception, and the mysteiy is due, as in the 
case of other faculties, to its tissodation with the unconscious. 
Clerk Maxiv'ell, a really great scientist, stated the fact in the.se 
words ; “ What i.s done hy what 1 call myself is, I feel, done by 
.something greater than ^ myself in me.” The meaning? 
Li.stcn. I hu’t' ssm ever Ijeen in such great clanger that w'hen 
yon got out of it safely you wondered how in tlie world you 
managed it? And you .'aid ; “ It seemed as if somebody was 
helping me”? If so, y.)u were realizing the mystery of the 
huniati will. .Adventurers, in moments of supreme difficulty, 
have, had similar experiences. Shaekleton felt a “ Presence ” 
additional to his own in the xAntarctic; and W’ilson, tackling 
the terrible dangers of Alount Everest, wrote in his Diary : 
" Stmnge, bat I feel there i.s somebody with me.” 

Leaders who strive for the right in its many forms, may 
be sure thtit the will to conquer is more than a consciou.s 
ve.solvc or a determination : there are links with the 
unconsdous. Perhaps it is Matthew Arnold’s " power, not 
ourselves, which makes for rightcou.sncss.” At any rate, the 
men who essay great ttisks unselli.shly can count upon greater 
helps than liio.se which are among the “known and 
understood.” 
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THE TIME AND THE NEED 

We do not say that any man who feels called upon to bring 
about a particular i-eform may expect some sort of sustaining 
help from quarters at present unknown to us, whether 
natural or psychic. To come to that conclusion would be a 
misinterpretation of the references we have just made to 
Shackleton and Wilson. Besides, there is a time for every- 
thing under the sun, and hence, a time to initiate a reform. 
If it is begun at the wrong time it may have a rough voyage 
and may not arrive safely in port. Further, the reform itself 
must stand for a genuine need, and the method of carrying 
it out must be highly skilled from every angle. 

Our position is this: that over and above the technical, 
legal, social and political aspects of every scheme for human 
welfare, there are psychological conditions which at present 
defy analysis. That is a statement which need not astonish 
anybody. What are the p.sychological conditions for a best- 
seller? The most experienced publi.sher cannot answer that 
question. All he can tell us is that the best-seller is a gift of 
Fortune. 

Take the drama. Nobody has yet evolved a system of 
rightly judging an unproduced play, so that a manager knows 
beforehand that it will be a failurq or a success. Even after 
rehearsals there is no absolute cchtainty. More surprising 
still is the fact that although the cripcs may prai.se a play on 
its first night, and urge the public to see it, the public will 
very often stay away. And the critics may damn a play, yet 
it will succeed. 

THE MAN “WITH MONEY IN HIM” 

That word, psychology, has been bandied about for .so 
long that people are getting a little tired of it; yet it contains 
some of the undisclosed secrets of art, of business, and of 
reform. Why do some reformers succeed and others fail? 
Pretty much for the same reasons as workers in every sphere. 
We knotv the man whose touch, metaphorically speaking, 
turns everything into gold. It is not altogether due to the 
fact that " he has a way with him.” It is rather, as Emerson 
said, that “ money is in him.” 
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mother has a spontaneous urge to care for, to protect and to 
nourish the child she has borne. All the animals that are 
seemingly close relations of ours have this same inherent 
ui'ge; many of them are, in the presence of danger, prepared 
to die in defence of their young. 

The emotion associated with the maternal impulse is pity 
for the weak, the small, the helpless. It is most strikingly 
manifest in a mother with young; but it is not confined to 
mothers. In varying degrees, it is inherent in the germ plasm 
of nearly all women and nearly all men; indeed, in some 
animals not so closely related to us, it is more powerful in 
the male than in the female. The male stickleback, in 
defence of its young, treats its own life as naught, whilst the 
female, the mother-fish, keeps timidly out of the way. These, 
then, are the great primal, inherent impulses, or tendencies, 
which are at the back of all our activities. The first thing to 
note about them is their general character; they are not 
specialized or detailed. We have few detailed instincts com- 
parable with that of the butterfly which, at a certain stage of 
its life, lays its eggs on the leaves of the particular plant on 
which alone its caterpillars (which it will never see) can 
thrive. ^ 

We are, it is true, all born with ttertain definite appetites 

the appetite for food, the appetite for drink, and what is 
called the sex appetite, which, however, does not assert itself 
during the earliest years of our life. The maternal impulse 
is also of the nature of an appetite. All these parts of our 
inheritance are fixed and definite; and all our instincts and 
practically all our acquired habits have, as their ultimate 
raison d’etre, the satisfying of one or more of these primal 
appetites. 

But few of our inherited instincts are so firmly defined as 
are our inherent urges and appetites. The newly born baby, 
as has been said, instinctively seeks its nourishment from the 
only natural source— its mother's breast. Equally instinc- 
tive is the young baby’s clasping its hand, sometimes with 
great force, round an adult finger, or a stick held near it. 
This is obviously an ancestral trait, dating from the time 
when we spent much of our time in trees. Both of these 
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instincts ai'e, or were, essential to the child’s survival, and 
are parts o£ the impulse to live. But we have no fixed instincts 
comparable with those of the bee or the ant, the lives of both 
of which are said to have remained unchanged in every 
detail since the time of the Pharaohs. Such instincts as we 
have are of a more general kind, and are easily modified by 
knowledge and experience, and we discover better, or easier, 
or more pleasant ways of satisfying the appetites and urges 
which are about tlie only stable thing in our mental outfit. 

THE CONTROL OF OUR PRIMARY URGES 

These inborn appetites and urges are, then, the motive 
forces behind our eveiy act. They arc the forces which no 
elTott of will on our pait. can suppre.ss; but it is these forces 
which constitute the only weapons at the will’s disposal. 
To paraphrase a few sentences and summarize the e.ssential 
facts, these chiving forces arc not mere conventions, or pieces 
of etiejuette which we have accjuiretl. They are born in us. 
and we cannot reject them, any more than we can reject 
the features and faces with which we were born. We can, 
however, more or ie.ss ade(]uately, construct roads along 
xvhic:h these; forces may travel and expend themselves. Of 
course, our urges ru-c iiotrc,!! of the same strength or impul- 
siveness; whilst their relative strengths vary in different 
individuals. In some people, the .social instinct is stronger 
than in others, and this variance applies eriually to the mating 
and maternal (or ].>roLccLive) insiiiicts. But unless we have 
cultivated other halaits which rvill give us scope for our fun- 
damental desire for sclf-exprcssioti, it is along the lines of one 
of the primal instincts, of the one which happens at the 
moment to be the strongest and the most irresistible, that 
dc-shc will find expression. 

It is interesting and important to recognize that each of 
our most deeply-seated urges — the self-preservative or 
egoistic, the herd or .social, the maternal or tender, the sex 
or procreative, can be Ificnded with, and harmoniously fitted 
in %\Ttlj. any or all of the others. Of course, this involves a 
certain amount of sacrifice of intensity; but such moderation 
or compronu.se is the very basis of civilized and humane 
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society. When self-control does not secure a reasonable 
approach to such harmonization, organized society is com- 
pelled to intervene with compulsory measures. To sum up, 
self-control consists, not in the suppression of our primary 
urges and appetites; for such, even if possible, would be 
incompatible with life, or, at any rate, with healthy life. 
Rather, it consists in changing our instinctive ways of satisfy- 
ing them, by the cultivation of fresh habits, more apt to 
the circumstances of today. The added security of individual 
and social life which science and civilization have given us 
has diminished the all-compelling force of some of our 
appetites, and so given us a chance of arranging them in some 
kind of proportion more nearly in accord with our present 
scale of human values. Though old customs take a long time 
dying, it is no longer necessary for us to kill our neighbour 
in order to make sure of getting enough to eat, or to prevent 
him from carrying off our child. Self-control has for its aim 
the establishment of such a harmony between our acts and 
our real desires and our personal ideals. 

We cannot know, but can only guess at, what goes on in 
the minds of other animals; but we know that we humans 
have a capacity for forming ideals — [)icuues in our minds of 
what we would like to be and wha-t we would like to do. It 
is towards the attainment of such ideals that our con.scious 
control of the cui'rcnt of our instinctive and emotional 
energy^ should be directed. 

The satisfaction of an innate appetite is nearly always 
pleasurable; whilst hindrance to such .sati.sfaction is nearly 
always painful. Now, it is obvious that our primal urges do 
not all impel us in the same direction. Indeed, more often 
than not, they act conHictingly. The hungriest hen with 
chickens will instantly de.sert the corn thrown to it to fly at 
a dog or other potential enemy approaching her brood. Tlie 
maternal protective urge is at such a time so much the moi'e 
pou^erful. The sex in-ge, again, is at times so strong as to 
overwhelm every other impulse, even that of self-jrreserva- 
tion. With us civilized people, there is an almost continuous 
conflict between the impulse of self-a.ssertion and the social 
impulse. This does not, of course, mean that we are at all 
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instincts are, or were, essential to the child’s survival, and 
are parts o£ the impulse to live. But we have no fixed instincts 
comparable ^vitb those of the bee or the ant, the lives of both 
of which are said to have remained unchanged in every 
detail .since the time of the Pharaohs. Such instincts as we 
have are of a more general kind, and are easily modified by 
knowledge and experience, and we discover better, or easier, 
or more pleasant ways of .sati.sfying the appetites and urges 
which are about the only stable thing in our mental outfit. 

THE CONTROL OF OUR PRIMARY URGES 

These inborn appetites and urges arc, then, the motive 
force.s behind our every act. They are the forces which no 
effort of will on our part can suj)press; but it is these forces 
which constitute the only weapons at the will’s disposal. 
To paraphrase a few sentences and summarize the essential 
facts, these driving forces at c not mere conventions, or pieces 
of etiquette which we have acquired. They are born in us, 
and tve cannot reject them, tiny more than we can reject 
the features and faces with which rve were born. We can, 
however, more or less adecpiately, construct roads along 
which these forces may tritvel and expend themselves. Of 
course, our urges are noire 11 of the same strength or impul- 
siveness; whilst their relative strengths vary in different 
individuals. In some jwojsle, the social instinct is .stronger 
than in others, and this variance ajipliestsiiially to the mating 
and maternal (or protective) instincts. But mdess wc have 
cultivated other htibits which wall give us scope for our fun- 
damental desire for self-expression, it is along the lines of one 
of the primal instincts, of the one which happens at the 
moment to be the strongest and tlie most irresistible, that 
desire will find expression. 

It is interesting and important to recognize that each of 
our ntost deeply-seated urge.s — the self- preservative or 
egoistic, the heui or social, tlie maternal or tender, the sex 
ot jmvrreativc, can ho hkmdcd with, and harmoniously fitted 
in with, any or all of the others. Of cour.se, this involves a 
ceitain amount of sacrifice of intensity; but sucli moderation 
or coinpiomise is the very basis cjf civilized and humane 
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society. When self-control does not secure a reasonable 
approach to such harmonization, organized society is com- 
pelled to intervene with compulsory measures. To sum up, 
self-control consists, not in the suppression of our primary 
urges and appetites; for such, even if possible, would be 
incompatible with life, or, at any rate, with healthy life. 
Rather, it consists in changing our instinctive ways of satisfy- 
ing them, by the cultivation of fresh habits, more apt to 
the circumstances of today. The added security of individual 
and social life which science and civilization have given us 
has diminished the all-compelling force of some of our 
appetites, and so given us a chance of arranging them in some 
kind of proportion more nearly in accord with our present 
scale of human values. Though old customs take a long time 
dying, it is no longer necessary for us to kill our neighbour 
in order to make sure of getting enough to eat, or to prevent 
him from carrying off our child. Self-control has for its aim 
the establishment of such a harmony between our acts and 
our real desires and our personal ideals. 

We cannot know, but can only guess at, what goes on in 
the minds of other animals: but wc know that w'e humans 
have a capacity for forming ideals — pictures in our minds of 
what we would like to be and whaewe would like to do. It 
is towards the altainment of such ideals that our conscious 
control of the current of our instinctive and emotional 
energy .should be directed. 

The satisfaction of an innate appetite is nearly always 
pleasurable; whilst hindrance to such satisfaction is nearly 
always painful. Now, it is obvious that our primal urges do 
not all impel us in the same direction. Indeed, more often 
than not, they act conf!iclingiy. The hungriest hen with 
chickens will instantly de.sert the corn thrown to it to fly at 
a dog or other potential enemy approaching her brood. The 
maternal protective urge is at such a time .so much the more 
powerful. The scs. urge, again, is at times so strong as to 
overwhelm every other impulse, even that of self-preserva- 
tion. With us civilized people, there is an almost continuous 
conflict between the impulse of self-assertion and the social 
impulse. Thi.s doe.s not. of course, mean that we are at all 
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times conscious of these conflicts; more often than not, one 
urge is so much stronger than the other that decision is prac- 
tically spontaneous. We shall have more to say about this 
conflict of impulses later. 

SELF-PRESERVATION AND RACE-PRESERVATION 

What we call our emotions are not just states of mind un- 
related to the business of living. All our emotions are 
intimately connected with instinctive self-preservative or 
race-preservative reactions. The emotion of anger, for 
instance, finds its physical expression in vigorously resisting 
a threatened aggression or threatening aggressor. When 
anger is thus physically expressed, it tends soon to disappear. 
When, however, its physical expression in repressed, it is 
apt, especially if the stultification be often repeated, to 
become pei verted into a persistent sullenness or morbid 
suspiciousness. 

Or, take fear, another emotion common to most animals. 
The natuial physical accompaniment of fear is either flight 
or static concealment. When neither of these methods of 
physical expression is resoi'ted to™-as, through the obser- 
vance of soriie code of honpur or duty, is often the case— fear, 
like anger, is liable to beatime a starting point of mental dis- 
order. Herein lies the rpugh explanation of the obsessive 
state popularly known as shell-shock. 

We have built up elaborate codes of courage and self- 
contiol and we honour those who obey those codes; but not 
everybody can do so with hygienic impunity. One has, 
indeed, to be a person of iron mental constitution persistently 
to refuse to give its normal physical expression to an emotion. 
And here let it be noted that fear is not confined to the battle- 
field or to the exigencies of wild life; every ambition, every 
convention of civilization, introduces a new occasion for it—— 
fear lest we have failed, or shall fail, to observe that conven- 
tion, or fulfil that ambition. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WORKINGS OF THE BODY 

The emotions and the workings of the body are intimately 
associated. Not so very long ago, nearly every one had come 
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to the conclusion that the human mind, acting through its 
instrument the brain, directed and controlled not only our 
thoughts and our conscious acts, but the general working 
of our complicated bodily machinery. 

It was, of course, recognized that a good deal of that 
control was exercised without our being conscious of it, and 
it was further known that certain functions were deputed 
to subordinate nervous centres, still, however, in direct com- 
munication with cerebral headquarters. All action and 
reaction that takes place in our muscles, in our glands and, 
indeed, in all our structures, were believed to result from 
messages conveyed to and from the central system through 
those queer little telegraph wires, the nerves. 

In recent times, however, physiologists have become aware 
of facts w'hich show the existence of another controlling 
system, and another method of communication. It was 
found possible to set various processes in motion by the 
introduction into the blood of certain substances, even when 
the structures concerned in those processes, through the 
severance of the nerves leading to them, had been entirely 
disconnected wuth the brain. 

/ 

HORMONES AND BODILY REACTONS 

It was further discovered -that this constitutes one of the 
normal means of control and direction within our bodies. 
Side by side wnth the method of cominunication by telegraph, 
exists an alternative, somew^hat slower, and probably more 
primitive, postal system. 

There is an important gland called the pancreas, situated 
in the abdominal cavity behind the lower part of the stomach, 
which has for its main function, the production of a fluid 
which, passing through a tube into the intestines, takes a 
large part in the digestion of our food. 

At one time it was thought that this secretion was produced 
and delivered for use, as a consequence of nerve messages 
sent from the stomach to the brain, and reforwarded there- 
from to the pancreas. It has been discovered, however, that 
the activity of the pancreas is set going by a specific substance 
called secretin, manufactured by the lining membrane of the 
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first part of the intestine, immediately the acid contents of 
the stomach come into contact with it. This substance 
passes into the blood, and reaches the pancreas through the 
circulation, no nerves being involved in the process. Such 
a substance as secretin is known as a hormone, or messenger, 
and is of vital importance to the functioning of the body. 

We may take another example. When an animal, con- 
fronted with danger, experiences the emotion of fear, certain 
remarkable changes take place in his body, calculated to be 
of use to him in running away. 

The surface of the body becomes more or less blanched, 
through the contraction of the small blood vessels; the heart 
beat increases in force, the liver liberates into the blood an 
increased amount of sugai'-forming material — the fuel 
needed for muscular work — and the process of digestion 
slows down. These various phenomena are due, not to 
nerve messages from the brain, but to the action of a self- 
manufactured drug called adrenalin, which is produced by 
two tiny glands situated near the kidneys, under the 
influence of the emotion of fear. 

Most of these so-called internal secretions are produced in 
varying amounts according to the degree of those vague but 
potent mental disturbanctes which we call emotions, which 
were probably of much earlier establishment in the history 
of our evolution than were the more detailed psychic pro- 
cesses which we commonly think of as mental. That is to 
say, the generalized feeling of fear probably appeared before 
the faculty for contemplating and weighing up the various 
things giving rise to that emotion. 

CONSCIOUS CONTROL OF THE EMOTIONS 

The mind proper is, as has been said, mainly a directing 
and inhibiting force. By means of it we are enabled to dis- 
criminate between external stimulants, and to some extent 
to limit or modify the primitive response to external stimuli. 
Whilst, therefore, it is true that our temperaments are 
intimately bound up with our physical constitutions, and 
arc to that extent prcdetermiticd for u.s before our birth, and 
that no education, imposed by oneself or by others, can, of 
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itself, restore to mental health the individual who is suffer- 
ing from certain types of glandular deficiency, it is also true 
that nervous messages directly or indirectly from the brain 
can influence and restrain the activity of the ductless glands 
themselves. 

It is a matter of everyday observation that even our 
emotions are largely influenced, both as to intensity and 
frequency of recurrence, by our philosophy — that is to say 
by our intellectual point of view. Men and women of 
character and cultivated intelligence are far less disturbed 
by vague fears and anxieties than are those who, possessing 
some degree of imagination, yet have never acquired mental 
sobriety or a reasonable sense of proportion. For these, there 
lurks a lion round every corner and every tomorrow is 
clouded with dread. 

In those more primitive ages of our race, tvhen the faculty 
of imagination was little developed, the uncurbed emotions 
and their instruments, the glands of internal secretion, 
served man well enough in his contests with outside nature. 
But, with the gi'owlh of fancy and all that it implies, the 
need of discrimination grew. Modern men po.ssess, by pro- 
vidential giace, a power of coirscious self-control utterly 
beyond anything else of which we iCnd evidence in the animal 
world. ; 

THE INFINITE VARIETY OF OUR SENTIMENTS 
AND ACTIONS 

Because our primal impulses are few and simple, it must 
not be thought that the developed manifestations of these 
impulses, as they show themselves in civilized man, are at 
all simple. In the first place, nearly all our grown-up 
impulses and emotions are varying blends of the few simple 
ones. Frbude, the historian, .said that, “ In life, as we actually 
experience it, motives slide one into the other, and the most, 
careful analysis will fail adequately to sift them.” Our 
sentiments and actions have as infinite a variety of shades as 
there are between a Roman nose and a snub nose. In the 
second place, rve can, to a large extent, educate our emotions 
and our instinctive reactions. The philosopher, Flerbert 
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“ ■' indefinitely 

modifiable , and a more recent philosopher, Professor 
McDougall, considered “ modification of existing tendencies 
intellyent activity." Of ccume, we are 
limited by our racial and individual inheritance. “ The art 
of Imng nghtly is like all the arts; the capacity alone is born 
with us; It must be learned and practised with incessant 

C3.r6. 

harmony the characterktic of mental health 

The characteristic of mental health as of physical health 

IB the existence of a harmony between the potentially con- 
fiicting forces. When we remember that the body is com- 
posed of millions of microscopic units, each one of which is 
an internal mechanism more complicated than that of any 
machine made by man, and that the human mind is in a 
similar way multiple, the harmonization, or co-ordination of 
the mental and physical activities so as to constitute an 
individual unity is seen to be about as severe a task as human 
reason is ever set to accomplish. 

There is evidence of an instinctive co-ordinating instinct 
within^ us quite apart fr^m the intervention of conscious 
deliberation. Always we wave instincts pulling us in diverse 
ways _ When this conflic is brought into consciousness we 
reel distuibed more or /less unsettled and unhappy As 
soon as a compromise petween the rival forces has been 
amved at, or as soon as^ the stronger impulse has overcome 
the weaker one and fulfilled itself in action, we are relatively 
fTrV cotopromise is effected, or supremacy 

u impulses! 

together with all the associations attached to it, becoming 

raSod-uioS o/^^ V what we call 

( Lssociation of personality, pronounced forms of which con- 

stituie a common kind of insanity, 

THE REASONING, OR IDEALIZING, FACULTY 
The inherent instincts of man are shared in various degrees 
by every other animate creature. He, however, is possessed 
of a mental faculty which, if present at all, is in most animals 
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existent in but small measure, and, so far as we can judge, 
is present in no animal to anything like the same degree as 
in ourselves. This is the reasoning and idealizing faculty. 
Whatever freedom of will we have is due to the possession of 
the power of reasoning. Reason is not a motive force, as are 
the instincts, but a discriminative one. By its exercise it can, 
to a large extent, turn our primal energy along this or that 
course. 

The conscious will is intimately associated with acquired 
knowledge — the knowledge which tells us what is likely to 
happen as a consequence of certain acts. We accumulate in 
our minds an enormous collection of memories of sensations, 
pleasurable and unpleasant, associated with the circum- 
stances oPour instinctive activities. Thus, we build up ideas 
— mental pictures of the desirable; of the sort of person we 
should like to be, of the sort of figure we should like to cut, 
in the eyes of others, or in the eyes of the perfect critic whom 
we personify as God. 

WE FIND REASONS AFTERWARDS, NOT BEFORE 

Our tendency, even though unconscious, to make our 
actions seem to fit in with our/.deajis is shown by the common 
practice of what is called “ rationalization.” This term is 
used, not to indicate rational actiion, but to imply that a 
crudely instinctive act has been cahried out under cover of 
being the fruit of rational or eveh iciealistic motives. Nearly 
all neurotic pains in the back and hysterical paralyses of the 
arm serve as more or less unconscious rationalizing excuses 
for some sort of personal inability or failure. The middle- 
aged woman, flattered by the attentions of a youth, encour- 
ages him in his love making under the self-deceiving idea 
that her only motive is to comfort him and make him happy. 
Nearly evm-ybody tries to find good reason for doing what 
he has a mind to, and an equally good reason for condemning 
the sins ’ that do not happen to appeal to him. To quote 
Pudd nhead ” Wilson’s Calendar, “ Nothing so needs 
reforming as other people’s habits." The outstanding 
characteristic of rationalization is the finding, after the event, 
not before it, of some plausible explanation, or motive, or 
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reason for what we have done or are doing, of M^hich our 
conscious will can approve. We may not be consciously try- 
ing to deceive othei's, or ourselves. 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 

It has already been said that, although all our emotional 
impulses can be shown to have their roots in the compara- 
tively few basic urges ivhich have been named, they rarely 
show- themselves in simple and uncomplicated forms. In 
the first place, all sorts of compromises between conflicting 
impulses will have established themsehes, and these com- 
promises, if found satisfactory, are likely to be repeated again 
and again. Then, again, our mind soon becomes furnished 
with numberless associations, pleasant and unpleasant. The 
objects of these associations are liable, in consequence, to 
set going instinctive reactions which have no primary relation 
to them. 

Take a simple example from an adult’s confessions : ■ “ In 
my childhood’s home there was a swing attached to a high 
tree. As a little boy of six, I was rather proud of being able 
to swing myself riglit up> into the high branches of the tree. 
One clay when a boy of about my own age was visiting us 
1 performed my simple feat on the swing. iMy father who 
was near by said to our snuill guest : ‘lie's only .showing off.’ 
I htive never since been able to look at a .swing without a 
feeling of humiliation.” 

Any one who has ever Ijccn in love will know how, in later 
years, all kinds of objects and places similar to those that 
circumstanced his romance set going in him emotions seem- 
ingly quite irrelevant to the things in themselves. A lilac 
bu,sh, a lush meadow with a stream flowing through it, a 
wooded hill, or violets in a hedgebank, or some strange smell 
or sound in itself of no more than passing interest, may yet 
.lolcly by reason of association with one of the great natural 
provocants of emotion-— fear, anger, love or pride — be able 
throughout our lives to stir our profounclest feelings. Wisely 
dii’ectcd education aims largely at establishing in the mind 
just such associations; taking care that pleasurable one.s are 
connected with the emotions which it is desired to develop, 
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and more or less unpleasant ones with the emotions which 
need curbing. 

association and “SUBLIMATION” 

This phenomenon of association enters into the piocess 
called sublimation. In civilized life, scarcely one of our 
primal instincts is manifested or could be manifested in an 
entirelv unregulated, unrestrained way. When this does 
happen, the perpetrator is likely to find himself in prison 
or in an asylum. Yet the instincts are in us and cannot 
healthily be denied outlet. If we wish to be really sane, eyei y 
natural emotion must be given opportunity for expression. 
If all outlets are closed, we are pretty sui'e to become neurotic 
or neurasthenic or actually mentally deranged; nor w'ill oui 
bodies escape; for, as is explained elsewhere, there is an 
intimate connexion between the working of the emotions and 
the ivorking of the body. 

Fortunately all our emotions can be, to a large extent, 
sublimated — that is, satisfactorily expressed along other lines 
than tIio.se for which they were prinrarily intended. The 
in.stinctive desire foi' self-assertion . and masteiy can ejuite 
healthily be exercised and satisfied, by showing one’s capacity 
to master events, to make two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, to construct an object', that would not e.xist but 
for our making it, to do anything ^vell, from cleaning up a 
room to writing a fine poem. Pecjiple who possess what is 
commonly known as an inferiority' complex are those who 
have, as the result of a foolish philosophy, put before them- 
selves ambitions which if wise, theylwould have recognized 
as for them unrealizable. They are not sensible enough to 
seize ujion the numerous ways in which they might display 
their mastery. 

On all sicles we see examples of the sublimation of the 
maternal instinct, with its emotional effect of tenderness and 
pity. We may say that all the tenderness and consideration 
for the weak and the sick, the consideration showm for animals 
quite apart from their utility values, much of the heroism 
shown in rescuing children and old people from drowning 
and from burning houses, are but sublimations of the 
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maternal instinct, which in its simple elementary form shows 
itself only in a wild almost unconscious impulse on the part 
of a mother to protect her own child during its infancy — 
and only during its infancy. 

COMPLETE SUBLIMATION IS IMPOSSIBLE 

Living as we do as members of an organized society, most 
of us soon find that giving full range to any one of our funda- 
mental urges, acting along primordial lines, leads to trouble 
quite apart from the inevitable conflict between the primal 
impulses themselves. Much of the adjustment necessary for 
successful social life is brought about by the unconscious 
integrating power of the mind. But more than this is needed 
if we are successfully to liv'e in the artificial environment that 
human civilization has created. Two alternatives at once 
suggest themselves, restraint and repression. Now it has 
already been shown that the complete repression of a primal 
instinct is almost impossible, probably quite impossible. If 
refused ordinary outlets it will, behind our conscious 
observation, find new ways of expressing itself. A large part 
of the energy of the prii'pal impulses can be sublimated btit 
it seems to be true that vj* cannot wdih impunity thus divert 
the whole of the energy ijttachcd to any one inherent urge, 
from its original goal. Restraint may be possible and 
desirable; complete repic.ssion impossible and unde.sirable. 

Successful sublimation depends on our liaving, as a result 
of knowledge and experi ence, posses.scd ourselves of an ideal 
that accords with our capacities, our opportunities and the 
peculiarities of our tem.jaerament. No sublimation is attain- 
able without the exercise of some measure of restraint. But 
all the time we must rdmember that “ The attempt to divert 
the whole available energy from the primitive outlets leads 
at the best to a one-sided development of mind and character 
and often to overt disa.stcr in later life, for the primitive 
instincts, though they may be starved, cannot be destroyed. 
A certain amount of their inherent energy may be subli- 
mated with .safety and advantage, but the effort cannot be 
wi.sely pressed beyond the {X)int at which desperate resistance 
is ettcoun tercel.” 
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THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 

The fact is that, by the application of his reasoning power, 
man has, in the course of the last few thousand years, changed 
his material environment out of all recognition. Conse- 
quently, the instincts which served him well in the arboreal 
and cave days are far from being so simply fitted to the 
attainment of his needs in the circumstances of civilization. 
He cannot appreciably alter the course of the few main 
channels through which his psychic current runs; but the 
course of the smaller branches of the psychic canals can be 
comparatively easily diverted. These secondary instinctive 
trends are not fundamental; their utility depends on external 
circumstances. When circumstances alter, they also, if they 
are to be useful, must have their course changed accordingly. 
To divert the instinctive psychic current along new courses 
better adapted to the new conditions of life, so as still to 
serve primal and unalterable human needs, is the purpose of 
education, using that word in its widest sense. And we can 
judge the various systems of education accordingly. 

A few decades ago, an active revulsion from the somewhat 
naiTOW, Puritanic and straitlaced^convcntions of the age 
led to a revolution, at any rate ifa. cultured circles, in our 
notions as to the methods and ptV'pose of education of the 
young. It came to be widely heldVhat the main purpose of 
education is to give free scope tot the developrnent of the 
inherent impulses and character ctf the boy or girl. The 
customary education of Victorian days was certainly open 
to radical critici.sm; it took into small account the nature of 
the average child. But the point of view embodied in the 
reaction rvas equally unrealistic, and cc[ually regardless of 
the establi.shed facts of human nature. 

Character is not a thing born in us. It is a complex of 
innate human nature and environmental circumstance, in- 
cluding human influence, accidental and purposive. 
Deliberate selection of this rather than of that course of 
action, the formation of habits rvhich fit in tvith our ideals 
of social desirability; these are the things which help us to 
deal with our unruly urges. For it has been truly said that 
onc-third of our mental make-up is instinct, one-third habit, 
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and the other third a process of becoming either instinct or 
habit, And the more we study the springs of our acts and 
thoughts, the more we are inclined to accept this summai^ 
as roughly true. 

THE FORCE OF HABIT 

Nearly all of us know from personal observation that any 
thought and any act tends to be facilitated by repetition. 
We find the familiar act easier to do, and the accustomed 
thought the one that first comes to the mind, as most con- 
genial and least disturbing. By repeated recurrence, almost 
any manoeuvre, mental or physical, may become practically 
automatic, and may even I'each the stage when tre perform 
it uncon.sciously. 

The phenomenon of habit — that is, increasing the ten- 
dency to do a deed or think a thought in proportion to the 
frequency with which we have done or thought it before — 
would seem to be fundamental in the nature of the universe. 
We know how potent a factor it is in ourselves, and through- 
out the animal creation we are continually seeing illustra- 
tions of it. \ 

It is strikingly shown, 'for instance, in the story of the 
Newfoundland and the nwsiifl who fell into the sea from the 
jetty in the midst of a fiirious light. Forgetting the fight, 
the Newfoundland at omce acted according to his ancient 
habit, re.scued his enemyf, and swam with him to t!ie shore. 
Analogies can be quoted|even from inorganic nature. Thus 
it is ob-served that various .solutions allowed to st;md until 
crystals begin to foi'm, ■vyill, if then stirred up and the crystals 
dissolved, again start tq/ crystallize out at the identically same 
spot in the solution. / 

The very laws of nature themselves may, by a slight 
-:xercise of fancy, be rcgardctl as examples of halrii. We are 
•lealing clearly with one of the great fundament al forces. But 
for this law of habit, education woxiicl be impossible. Not 
only could tre ncvt;r learn our multiplication table, but we 
could ticvcr aceptire c<nrcct methods of rc.a.soning. or even 
knowledge of cause and clfect. .Social life would be im- 
[xossible, as, indeed, would life it.self 
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THE VALUE OF GOOD HABITS 

The part which habit plays is shown in every aspect and 
every department of life; so that it is clearly desirable that 
we should acquire good ones. In the case of a social animal 
like man, who yet places an ultimate value on the individual 
life, good habits are those which represent a successful 
adaptation to circumstance; that is to say, habits that tend to 
the fullest and healthiest life of the individual, so far as this 
is compatible with the well-being of the society he lives in. 

It is in the earliest childhood that many of our profoundest 
habits are formed, and it is in the creation of good habits 
rather than in the mere prohibition of bad habits that we 
should put our trust. Probably most of the sins of the world 
are sins of omission. Mere pi'ohibition leads nowhere but to 
mediocrity and stagnation. 

But prohibition must not be confused with control— a 
very different thing. Restraint or control is an inherent part 
of every positive act and every positive thought. It is itself 
a positive process. It is exemplified in every physical 
expression of ourselves. When we bend our arm, and the 
muscles on its front contract, tl^ rival muscles which 
straighten the arm do not merely relax, they are not pro- 
hibited; they also contract somewiat, and so give steadiness 
to the whole movement. \ 

V • 

SELF-CONTROL IMPLIES RESTRAlINT, CONSIDERATION 
AND DECISION [ 

In what we may call perfect biol'ogical health, the whole 
being of an animal, is, at any given time, apart from 
momentary hesitations, while the balance is being adjusted, 
concentrated on a single aim. With most animals the process 
of adjustment is almost automatic. Except possibly in a few 
of the higher animals, there is little hesitation and little 
exercise of deliberate choice. 

One of the things wirich distingui.shes man most strikingly 
from his fellm\'-crcatLU'cs is the length and delicacy of his 
weighing of the pros and cons of alternative courses of action 
—involving a greater consciousness both of ihc process and 
of the final “ choice.” 
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It is obvious that this introduces as a by-product a greatly 
increased possibility of indecision; for even the rejected 
line, which we might have followed, is apt, by the prolonged 
time given to its contemplation, to acquire additional 
attractiveness. There is, consequently, rarely in man that 
complete subjugation of the rival impulse which generally 
marks instinctive action in animals. 

To illustrate by an example; certain animals are capable 
of two distinct reactions to danger, such as that of a pursuing 
enemy. One instinct impels it to run away, another to 
remain motionless, hoping thus to escape detection. Accord- 
ing to circumstances, the same animal may effectively and 
safely follow either of these instincts. But if it is well 
balanced, whichever it follows, the other is completely sup- 
pressed. The instinct to remain motionless would, 
obviously, be rendered altogether ineffective by the slightest 
manifestation of the impulse to flee, and vice versa. An 
animal which was so undecided as to be, coincidently or 
alternately, impelled by the two instincts would have a short 
life, and its neurotic tendency would have a small chance of 
being handed on to its\lescendants. 

INDECISION MEANS FAILURE 

If we are to be sane, healthy, happy people, we must, no 
matter bow multiple ma)^ be our interests, or how varied our 
pursuits, be at any given moment, in no two minds about 
them. Yet this is the continuous state of the real neurotic; 
and consequently he, perhaps more than any one else, may be 
said to fail in life. 

Most of us like to picture man as the captain of his soul; 
and this he can only be in so far as he cultivates the power 
to weigh his rival impulses, to keep clearly before himself the 
ideal which best satisfies his nature, and to select at all times 
the course of action and even of thought which best accords 
with his philosophy; and having selected it, to follmv it un- 
hesitatingly, oblivious and rcgarclle.ss of those alternative 
courses which for the moment tempted him. 

It is no question of right or wrong; it is a question of health 
and sickness, .sanity and insanity, And it is far more true 
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to say of him who looks all ways and cannot attend, than of 
him who merely hesitates, that he is indeed “ lost ” in a uni- 
verse to which he is clearly ill-adapted. 

THE DANGERS OF BEING PLACID 

True equanimity and serenity of spirit are in many ways 
so desirable, and so hardly come by, that the dangers 
associated with a life of emotional placidity are not generally 
suspected. The habits and circumstances of our lives are so 
different from those of the lives of our ancestors in those 
ancient days when the main features of the anatomy and 
physiology' of man were evolved, that all sorts of mental and 
physical reactions which today seem irrelevant or evil are still 
intimately bound up with essential parts of our bodily life. 
We are apt to think of many emotional states only in their 
historic forms and expressions; and to infer that because the 
form is evil the reality also is evil. Yet even such emotions 
as fear and anger are the natural starting points of activities 
and bodily changes which, if our life is to be full and effective, 
must be exercised. Fuller wrote that “ Anger is one of the 
sinews of the soul; he that laiks i^ath a maimed mind.” 
Anger has a role to play in our liv(^ 

In proposing what he called “ a ilaoral equivalent for war,” 
William James wrote: “ We must^anake new energies and 
hardihoods continue the manliness! to which the military 
mind so faithfully clings. Martial virtues must be the endur- 
ing cement; intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of 
private interests, obedience to command, must still remain 
the rock upon which states are built. The martial type of 
character,” he added, “ can be bred without war; the only 
thing needed is to inflame the civic temper as past history 
has inflamed the military temper.” 

When we draw down the blinds,~Shut out the sounds of 
day, and lie down with our muscles relaxed, consciousness 
both of our body and of its environment normally fades away, 
and sleep overcomes us. Parallel phenomena occur when we 
cut ourselves off from emotional life. And, confining our- 
selves for the moment to those primal emotions of which we 
have been speaking — fear and rage — ^it is certain that the 
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physiological evils which would follow the cutting out ot 
these psychic states from human life could not be avoided by 
a scheme of merely agreeable and useful muscular or 
intellectual activities, no matter hotv ivell organized. The 
hewing of wood, the drawing of water, the labours of the 
student, the caged squirrel-like exercises of the gymnasium, 
all these, as partial manifestations of life and movement, are 
admirable and salutary; but alone they are inadequate and 
unsatisfying. The competitive element in sports and the 
voluntary courting of danger in such affairs as aeroplane 
races and motor trials are but exhilarating sublimations of 
less social primitive impulses. 

FEAR, HORROR, ANGER, A PART OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

It is no longer on shrewd ob.scrvalions of human conduct 
and rough clinical guesses alone that our knowledge of the 
intimate connexion between the emotions and the springs 
of human action is based. It has been confirmed, amplified 
and made increasingly precise by exact, laboratory experi- 
ment and measuremeik-. Tliat instinctive reflexes accom- 
pany such emotional disturbances as fear, horror and anger, 
has always been part of /univer.sal knowledge. The pallor 
of the face, the dilatation of the puj^ils. the tu itching of the 
miLsclcs, the clenching mf the fists, the hurrictl heating of 
the heart, the drying of the mouth — ihc.se, and many other 
almost immediate happenings in the pre.scncc of danger, or 
forcible restraint or inapediment, are known to every one, 
and within the per.sonail experience of every one. 

It Is, however, not rhily in alterations visible on the .sur- 
face of the body that changes a.ssoi-iated with emotional 
experience manifest 'themselves. By the application of 
methods qf modcni piq 'ological research, it has been 
deep-lying organs, fnndamcntally related to 
boclHy^^istencc it.self, are e([iially involved in the emotional 
primitive vuitnrc of these rcllcxcs is shown 
y of the response to what, from a psycho- 
view, are very different emotional states, 
cal .shock, even bacterial invasion, all bring 
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about or are accompanied by unconscious and unwilled re- 
actions, nine-tenths identical. 

REPRESSION WORSE THAN OVER-STRAIN 

It will be seen how important it is that all these phy.sio- 
logical faculties be preserved to us, bound up as they are with 
the very processes that physically distinguish the living from 
the dead organism. Yet, if they are unexerci.sed, experience 
shows that they tend to atrophy, together with the emotions 
bound up with them. It is fair to assume that the neuroses 
and nervous strains so abundant today, among all classes and 
amidst all sorts of circumstances, are due far more often to 
the under-exercise or balking of certain primitive emotions 
than to an over-straining or over-use of the emotions as a 
whole. 

We hear a lot about the effect of fresh air and active 
exercise on our bodily functions, but parallel things are no 
le,ss necessary if tve are to keep our minds tdive and healthy. 
We are wont to deplore the various troubles and difficulties 
that meet us, and to long for a state in which troubles and 
(lillicnlticts will not figure. But stagnation is just a,s great 
an evil in our mental and emotional environment as it is in 
our physical; and, if we cultivated .philosophy to better pur- 
pose, tve shoidd realize not only*tljut this is so, but that, in 
the very nature of things, it must be so. 

The great masters oJE the game of life have not attained 
their powerful position by habitually playing with weak 
opponents. The good chess pla)-er oif the good tennis player 
would not improve his game, or derive appreciable pleasure, 
if he customarily selected as antagonists novices who offered 
him no unexpected problems to solve. A diet can be too 
.saccharine as well as too bitter. Yet ease and avoidance^of 
effort arc commonly looked on as ends in themselvesyas 
worthy human ideals. 

THE MYSTERY AND IMMENSITY OF LIFE , 

We arc inclined to treat the mystery and of 

life with an indifference amonniing ‘tlniost; 
whilst giviiig tiiliculous ovenhoughl to evaiAs ^^Wwfcr s 

L.f.vA,- I. 
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whose effect on us, but for our egotistical contemplation, 
would be as fleeting as themselves. 

The otherwise healthy man who avoids the stimulus of the 
cool air by frowsting in his bed or by the fireside; and he who 
seeks to avoid trouble, disappointment and possible defeat 
by declining to meet the circumstances of which those are the 
alternative fruits, are fundamental “ muffs ” in the great 
game of living. 

Rarely, indeed, do such men attain even the negative peace 
they seek. The mind, no less than the body, is not so easily 
subdued. Deprived of its natural food, its appetite remains; 
and it seeks to satisfy it with queer mental “ food,” even 
when no “ natural ” perversity exists. 

The only really satisfactory life is the life full of conscious 
aim and eagerness. We all know this to be true in games. It 
is equally true in life. Wliat should we think of the foot- 
baller who, every few minutes, paused in the game to 
contemplate every trivial graze or bruise? Of course, in fact, 
he is not even aware of them. Yet, in the infinitely more 
important and exciting game which providence has set us 
to play, no ache or pairt — no trouble or danger — seems too 
trivial to divert our attention from the goal. 

tT 

THE CAPACITY FOR ENTHUSIASM 

Life without enthusiasm is, indeed, scarcely life at all, for 
the essential stimulus of all human activity is interest; and 
enthusiasm is but hea/lthy and vigorous interest. In its 
absence not only does the mind stagnate, but even those 
bodily processes furihicst removed from conscious control 
tend to slow down. This must be within the experience of 
every one. 

Of course, the capacity for enthusiasm is, like most of our 
other capacities, dependent to some extent on our varying 
inheritance; but not entirely .so. It is capable of cultivation 
by conscious thought and efl'ort. Knowledge helps; and so, 
also, does a reasonable sense of proportion. Its allies are 
self-respect and a recognition both of human limitations and 
of the mystery that surrounds us. It is in the very opposite 
camp to grousing, self-pity, idle vanity and self-conscious 
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humiliLy. It; is no passive acceptance of the unnecessary that 
is advocated: but rather the making the best of existing 
circumsfanccs, whilst employing all reasonable means to 
inipi'ove those that arc capable of human improvement. To 
the true artist, whether in life or in any of the .several 
activities whose totality is life, there is in every ta.sk a 
potential joy tvhich no man can take arvay. No part is so 
poor but that it mtiy be acted rvell or ill. 

RELAXING THE EMOTIONS 

Important as is an adequate exercising of the emotions, 
their adequate relaxation is equall} necessary. 

It is almost impossible to think or to experience an 
emotion without the accompaniment of some degree of 
mu.scular activity. This is not always visible to the onlooker 
or recognized by the individual himself; though the frown 
of concontraled (.bought., the puzzled wrinkling of the fore- 
head, and the aiovemcnts of the eyeballs in .strong emotion 
of any kind are well-known phenomena. There has long 
been a di.sjiutc among physiologists and irsychologists as to 
whetlser (he p.sychic state antecedcs or is consequent on the 
physical [.dicnoinena, but the relation between mind and 
muscle seems to be a reciprocal one. It is certain that a 
persistence of the muscular contractions which characterize 
the .scvc:ral emotional states tends to convert what might 
have been a mere pa.ssing wave of feeling into an obsession. 

Some measure of contractile tone is probably normal to 
all our muscles even when we are resting, the tension being 
naturally increased when the mu.scle is actively functioning. 
Pa.ssing emotions are accompanied by temporary rises of 
muscular tone, rvhidi arc healthy and usually refi'e.shing; but 
long-continued emotional states, such as persistent anxiety, 
induce an ccprally persistent mu.scular hypertension which 
presumably explains the physical exhaustion that rc.sults 
from nicutai ob.sessions and neurasthenic states generally. It 
is often pos-sihle to get rid of obsc.s.sions and other over-strung 
and over-toned states of mind, by .such anciently reputed 
measures as change of .surrounding.s, change of company, or 
change of occupation. But such treatment is not always 
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practicable, and not always effective. It has been proved 
that, in many cases, all the Isenefits obtainable by others from 
change can be had by cultivating muscular relaxation. 

DIVERTING THE ATTENTION 

By practice and training, it is possible to acquire or 
develop a faculty for relaxing the muscles of the limbs, one 
after the other, until the whole body is really passive — 
though not with the invital passivity of stupor or anesthesia. 
Extreme emotional tension, which has resisted the efforts of 
the Freudians and Coueists, often yields to this simple 
technique if systematically and thoi'oughly carried out. It 
can also be used in the ordinary process of relaxation. 

But it is not usually necessary to resort to such complete 
passivity in order to secui'e an easing of nervous tension and 
a lessening of tone in the associated muscles. By games or 
hobbies or interesting work of any kind — so that the atten- 
tion be diverted — it is often possible to secure a termination 
of the neurosis, and of the muscular spasm which accom- 
panies and, by persisting, helps to maintain it. Music and 
swimming, gardening and literature, all alike may provide 
the necessary means of Relaxation — the important condition 
being that the particular emotion which has been occupying 
the centre of the stage shall not be further encouraged, 
directly or indirectly. 

OUR INHERITED PStCHIC ENERGY 

Let us briefly summarize the main relevant facts which 
scientific study has yielded; and the working rules that wc 
may draw from them. Wc are born each with a definite and 
limited amount of what, for want of a better term, we must 
call psychic energy. The main currents along which this 
energy can flow are, so far as tve individually arc concerned, 
pre-determined. The courses of the subsidiary branches of 
these main currents are not in the same sense pre-determined. 
They vary with our upbringing and environment, human 
and material; in fact, tviih tlie .sort and amount of idealiza- 
tion with which we furnish our primordial needs. Pride, 
love, camaraderie, atid solicitude for the weak mean very 
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different things to different people; and, accordingly, 
manifest themselves in very different ways. 

Self-control is fundamentally ba.sed on self-knowledge, or 
self-awareness. That we may live our lives to the best 
advantage it is necessary for us to have a scale of values — that 
is, to have clear in our minds tvhat are the things we think 
most important and what are those tvhich, though more or 
less desirable, are not .so important to us. Most people are 
rather muddle-headed about this and, consequently, are 
continually sacrificing things they most desire in order to get 
things, or achieve results, that they de.sire much less — the 
permanent is forfeited for the momentary. 

SELF-CONTROL AND INDIVIDUALITY 
A self-controlled person weighs things a little more care- 
fully before he acts — he looks before and after. Our earthly 
life is a conditioned one. We cannot eat our cake and still 
have it. Life offers us nimieious prizes; we can hope to get 
but one or two of them. Only fooli,sh people try to get 
them all — foolish, becau.se in ihat way they get none of them. 
There are one or two thfjusand millicn people living on this 
earth, and no two are alike. Each one of us is to some extent 
a sjtecialist in taste or ten!peramcn.t. T'o make the most of 
ourselves, to get the most cuit of life, we must act individually. 
Without undue pride or lunnility, we must re.spect our mcast 
profound aspirations and recognize our particular limita- 
tions. It is a feeble thing to try to be like everybody else; far 
better to be a little eccentric. Everybody can do some one 
thing a little better, or a little more amusingly, than can 
any one else; and in .so far as he proves his superiority in that 
respect, he can preserve his pride. 

THE NECESSITY OF A PHILOSOPHY 

It must be said again that a satisfactory life, let alone a 
perfect life, in the circumstances of today, can be attained 
only on the basis of sound philosophy, however elementary. 
And what do we mean by a sound philo.sophy? Firstly, it 
must be based on knowledge and experience. We must have 
learned and seen much of the cau-scs and the consequences 
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o£ different lines of action. We must have sized things up 
and considered which for us are good and which bad — which 
seem to us admirable and which shameful. We must know 
■which deeds it would have been creditable to us to have 
accomplished and which ones we should have regretted. In 
other words, we should, as we ha^'e more than once said, have 
at the back of our mind a scale of values — real values; and 
so be able quickly to discriminate between things that really 
matter and things of small and evanescent consequence. For 
the common trouble is, not that of distinguishing between 
good and evil, but between the good and the less good; 
between the morally doubtful and the really wicked. Nine- 
tenths of the worries of men and women are about trifles 
that under our anxious eyes swell into cataclysms. 

To quote Emerson : — 

“ Life is too short to waste, 

In critic peep or cynic bark. 

Quarrel or reprimand ; 

’Twill soon be dark; 

Up 1 Mind thine own aim, and 
God speed the mtirk ! ” 

“ You may learn,” srid Osier, “ to consume yotir own 
smoke. The atmosphere is darkcnctl by the murmurings 
and whimperings of men and women over the non-essentials, 
the trifles that are inet itably incident to the hurly-burly of 
the day’s routine. Things cannot always go your way. 
Learn to accept in silence the minor aggravations, cultivate 
the gift of taciturnity, and consume your own smoke with an 
extra draught of hard work, so that those about you may not 
be annoyed with the dust and soot of your complaints,” 

Of course, in the end, all that our freedom of trill amounts 
to, tvhen a conflict of motives arises, is to pause and consider, 
to weigh up the possible consequences of each line of action, 
and then, by analysis of our reflections and our memories, 
to become conscious of the resuli that most appeals to our 
imagination — to our deejicsl wish. After this delay, ■rt 
inevitably follow what, in the light of all the facts, is the 
strQngc.st motive, or blend of motives. 'W'e have chosen; bnt 
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only as we coulci but choose, given our inherent instincts, as 
modified in force and direction by our accumulated know- 
ledge and the habits we have built up. In other words, we 
choose according to our nature and chai-acter. Our acts 
furnish the only grounds for an honest and just assessment of 
our lives. Remember the parable of the talents. 

THE WAY YOU WILL BE JUDGED 

Remember, too, that since we choose according to our 
nature and character, our nature and character will be judged 
according to our choice. “ By their deeds, ye shall know 
them.” The bombastic man is judged not by his bombast 
but by his reaction in the face of the very danger and 
the circumstances which have been the subject of his boast- 
ing. Self-restraint must mean some sort of restraint in speech, 
too — the restraint imposed by the truth and by knowledge 
of ourselves. 

To sum up, then, the problem of self-restraint involves 
recognition of the strong impulses, urges, reactions, 
emotions and habits in ourselves, recognition that the 
strongest of them at least must find some outlet, and a 
recognition that civilized life demands of us some amount of 
control over the outlet and over the force of the How of 
emotion. Uncontrolled emotion can lead only to di.saster, 
controlled emotion to nobility of character and soul. 



CHAPTER X 


THE UNCONSCIOUS IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE 

I F we are asked what distinguishes man from the rest of the 
animal kingdom, we are unhesitating in our reply; “ It is 
the exercise of our reason.” This idea of man’s essential 
reasonableness is of the greatest importance to us; it gives us 
a feeling of security and reassurance and we need it for our 
.self-respect. The animal never questions the rightne.ss of his 
own behaviout'. To the retriever it is inevitable that he 
should fetch back a thrown object; the salmon must follow 
their accustomed way up the river to spawn, and the broody 
hen fiercely protects her eggs without knowing why. Men, 
on the other hand, po.ssess in varying measure the pow’er to 
stand aside from their actions and criticize them, to look 
into their minds and think over the material they find there. 

Yet as soon as we begin to think a little more deeply, more 
honestly, more scientifically, tre find that a simple com- 
placency about our reasotaable minds is not in keeping with 
the facts. To begin tvdtin we, like the animals, are equipped 
with strong imstincts which con.stantly influence the course 
of our actions and in follorring wTich we do not need to u.se 
our reason. When a nian is hungry he feels an urge to eat, 
which is not satisfied until he has eaten. If we are attacked, 
our unthinking response is to defend ourselves by w’hatever 
means offers itself. As a girl and boy approach physical 
maturity, they begin to feel attracted tow'anls some member 
of the opposite sex, and the feelings which are aw'akened 
then persist until they are fulfilled. All these iu.slinctive 
types of behaviour have, of course, their fiiiidamental reason 
in the preservation of the individual and of the race, bur a 
knowledge of the rea.soa is not needed to make a man act, 
he obeys .an almost blind impulse. 

INSTINCT, HABIT AND REASON 

The life of the instincts lies at the root of our behaviour 
ant! is common to all men, but it would still not be true to 
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say that our mental life is divided into instinct and reason. 
How much of what we do is based, for instance, on habit, 
and how much of reason is there in our habits? First we 
must painstakingly learn every physical and mental skill; 
thus a young child has to acquire the medium of language, 
but soon the words he needs come to his lips without thought, 
the use of his mother tongue has become a habit. Later on 
we learn to control more technical processes, for instance, 
to drive a car or to work a t)'pewriter. and these differ from 
learning to talk in that they are already more specialized — 
every one learns to talk but not every one can pass the driving 
test or can type efficiently, ’i'et for those tvho can, these 
accomplishments, too, become almost automatic, and a man 
can carry' on a conversation or an independent train of 
thought while he is driving or typing. 

Con.sider again your ordinary daily life. Probably you 
shave while your mind is still only half awake, you get out 
of the bus or train which takes you to your morning tvork 
at the right place without giving a second thought to it, and 
even much of your work will be done in a roii title way tvhich, 
because il has been done so many times before, requires very 
little ellort from you. 'I hesc actions arc all personal to you 
and arc nearer to the control of your reason than the more 
impersonal skills like Lyjnng. It is economical that you 
should not have to think constantly of the actions wlrich you 
repeal daily, orhernise you would have very little energy 
left for the new demands which are put on you. Neverthe- 
less, our habits may become too slcreotyjtcd, actions which 
were origina!ly useful arc not brought up for revision before 
the court of reason and wc fall into a mental rut in which 
the la7.incs.s of mind to which the best of us are subject keeps 
us bound. 

THE CONVENTIONS OF OUR CHILDHOOD 

W'e find that this is even truer and more to the point when 
we begin to examine our habits of mind, our social behaviour 
and our beliefs. Wc shall see that only a .small part of the 
way we behave willi our fellow creatures is decided by 
reason. Our manners, many of our idea.s of wfiut is right 
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and wrong, come to us from the teaching of our parents 
during the impressionable years of childhood. We accepted 
them with very little criticism then and we take them on as 
adults as part of our inheritance; if they are challenged, we 
feel a sense of indignation, almost of shock and the reason 
is that zue ihink as roe do noxv because we felt as we did then 
towards the people who taught us. 

The conventions which we have brought from our child- 
hood have a strong mixture of feeling in them, try as we 
will to give them a reasonable explanation in keeping with 
our importance as grown-ups. Tlie social class to which we 
belong exercises its sway over us; if we take, for instance, 
table manners, one man feels at case when he is drinking 
soup out of a bowl, while another needs a battery of 
implements in order to enjoy his meal. There is very little 
reason in the difference of their behaviour, but social custom 
dictates the way in which one feeds and even imposes a 
feeling of strain if it is broken. Our life is hedged about 
with “ what is done 'i^grri-the class in which we move; many 
of the unwritten ruitific:f custom make for smooth living, 
but the conditions uliS^er which life is lived change, and 
reason modifies custom very slowly. 

CURRENT USAGE AND PAST BELIEFS 

Not only current usage, but past beliefs linger on in our 
thinking and behaving. We make a brave sliow' of being 
rational and deny tha(i we Irave any superstitions, but more 
of us than care to acknowledge it feel a twinge of uneasiness 
if we break a mirror or w'alk under a ladder, and in the 
country these superstitious fears live on unashamed. Every 
one wdro lays a claim to reasonableness would admit that 
superstitions are irrational fragments in their otherwi.se 
u’"dcred minds, but few people would be ready to allow that 
ihcir most cherished political convictions should be classed 
among irrational, emotional tliinking. Yet the vast majority 
of people fust join a political party because it is in the 
tradition of their family to do so (the same backw'ard drag 
as in superstition) or because their social class or economic 
group belongs to it (the force of social usage). Once they 
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have joined it, they feel favourably inclined towards every 
proposed measure of that party, irrespective of its objective 
merits, and all other parties are misguided. A keen 
politician will argue with the greatest readiness, but he 
brings a warmth of expression, certainty of belief, and a 
power of abuse to his arguments which have nothing to do 
with scientific reason. 

If we group together all these forces in our mental life, 
instincts, habit, social custom, prejudice and tradition, and 
consider their influence on our daily lives, we shall begin to 
realize w'hat a large area th-^^f cover in the whole of our 
mental make-up and how cc^ ^tively small is the part 
which is played by pure cri tit ’p" reason. They have this 
in common, that all that part 1)f our behaviour which is 
under their influence is marked by strong feeling and that 
reasoned argument has very little power against them. We 
do not have much feeling about our knowdcdge that the 
earth revolves round the sun, and if a scientist tried to 
disprove it we should probably listen to him quite calmly, 
but if one man should sec another elbow a woman off the 
pavement, he would almost certainly fed a strong sense of 
indignation, because the code of social behaviour in which 
he had been brought up had been violated. This emotional 
.side of our nature, however, can be hnd is from time to time 
subjected to the control of our reasoning powers, and tvhat 
happens when instinctive feeling comes into conflict with 
tlie rest of the personality will be seen later on. 

THE BONDS OF PREJUDICE 

We now begin to realize tliat the w'orkings of the mind are 
more complex than we had at first thought :'a great part of our 
mental processes are almost automatic and are sustained by 
the strength of irrational feeling, so that although they work 
in a rough-and-ready way, they are not always well adapted 
to our changing needs. One might describe habit and 
OTStom as non-conscious, but they are accessible to our 
intelligent mind; we can learn a discipline which teaches 
us that whenever we catch ourselves upholding some point 
of view or some mode of conduct with unusual warmth it is 
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WOTk*^ ^ signal that non-reasoning forces are at 

We can be piepared to listen to the views of minds more 
penen-ating than our own, which can throw new light on 
social customs and political institutions, so that the sphere 
of the emotional in our minds grows less and the powmr of 
critical reason expands. We are far from suggesting that the 
ideal IS for us to become a race of scientists and to cast aside 
all waimth of feeling. On the contrary, our humanity will 
e broadei and more understanding if we can increasingly 
free ourselves from the bonds of prejudice; our individuality 
will be inoi e clearly marked because ive are less bound by the 
dictates of the past and of the group and are better able to 
judge situations on their merits and to make independent 
decisions. 

UNEXPLAINED ABNORMALITIES OF EVERYDAY LIFE 

So far we have only discussed the parts of the mind which 
are unreasoning, the habits and beliefs which we take for 
panted, either not troubling to justify them at all or else, 
if they are challenged,^ finding a surface reason for them 
which has little to do wi‘ h our real rea.son for holding them, 
but which nevertheless arc capable of being examined by 
the conscious, thinking 'mind. There still remains a highly 
important and interesting region in the mind about which 
W'e know very little and yet which exercises a profound 
influence on our ways of thinking and behaving, so that if 
we are to understand ourselves, it is essential for us to be 
aware of its existence and lo know something of its manner 
of working. 

You, who still feel .so confident that fundameuially the 
mind of the average man is fully under his otvn control and 
that by looking into his mind he can learn all that it contains, 
iiow can you explain tiiat foolish fear which lurks in your 
mind tliat one day you will die of cancer, a fear that returns 
to yoti again am! again? It Is even easier to .see among your 
acquaintances than in yomself evidences of minor abnor- 
malities. This man confe.sses that he has a dread of being 
trapped in an underground train. You discovered, when 
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you spent the weekend with that friend, that to lock up his 
house at night was more than a job to be performed, it was 
a ritual and evcntvhcn it had been thoroughly accomplished 
he seemed uneasy and had to go round again. You have 
more than a suspicion that your aunt’s chronic ill health is 
only due to “ nerves,” though you -would be at a loss to 
explain just what you mean by nerves, except that you feel 
sure that she is not suffering from an organic disease, which 
will respond to ordinary medical treatment. 

We are none of us so perfectly adjusted and balanced that 
we can afford to laugh at other people's eccentricities or to 
despise their wcaknes.ses. If we do, we arc adopting the 
Pharisee’s attitude of ” Thank God I am not as other men 
arc,” and wc merely prove that we have no understanding 
for our own defects. Neither can wc dismiss thest; fears as 
racaningicss; wc have already seen hotv a large part of every 
man’s mental life is iuuIot- the sway of emotion rather than 
of individual reason, and if we are willing U) push this idett 
further tve shall he readier to undeisiand the meaning 
behind these unexplained ahnormalil ic.'i of ever\day life. 

THE GROWTH OF CONSCIENCE 

\Vc havt' reached the point t\hc.re wc can appreciate that 
the irrational in out thinking and Itehaving is due to the 
strctigth of our feelings. Now, the time when feeling was 
strongest and reason was weakest in our life was during the 
early years of childhood. Thnnigh its \<,;ry dependence, the 
child is botuid to be self-centred and because it demands 
service it is onmipotenl a.s it never will be again in its life. 
Its needs are in the first place rjhysicul ones, the need for 
food, warmth and seeuriic. and hecaii.se its jjossihilitics for 
cxpcrience aic so limited, all its fceling-liCc comes to it by 
way t)E physical sensatittn and the thild lives sensuous'!^. 
Living as it. d<jes in tiic moment, it has no ’power to compare 
past, pre.seut and future or to judge by standards beyond 
its own comfort. Thus tin; hall-marks of baby thinkitig, if 
it can be called thinking, arc that it i,s omnipotent, sensuous 
and a-sociul. 

As he grows out of babyhofKl, the child normally gives up 
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these cliaracteristics, he learns to consider the claims of other 
people, to wait for the satisfaction of his wishes or, if neces- 
sary, to put them off altogether. He develops a social sense, 
he adapts himself to his surroundings and he begins to 
reason out problems for himself. Slowly, out of undif- 
ferentiated babyhood, comes an individual living in the 
framework of society. The path he must follow, however, is 
not an easy one, demanding as it does renunciations and 
an increasing measure of self-control. He needs to be 
surrounded with love to make his forward development 
possible and to cement his social feelings. 

By no means every child, however, meets with love and 
understanding in his early years. He may find that the 
people who surround him are unduly harsh or expect the 
impossible from him and he finds himself in a dilemma from 
which his small experience is not adequate to extricate him. 
He has to live in this hostile world, and one must remember 
that for the child his immediate surroundings, family and 
school, make up the world, but he cannot make his peace 
with it. What usually happens is that the child, defenceless 
against the superior power of the adults, accepts their 
harshness and becomes harsh and critical to himself. The 
fundamental need of every child is for understanding. 

Every child has to develop a conscience in order to control 
his own behaviour, but the happy child forms for himself 
ideals which are not beyond his reach, whereas the unhappy 
one derives his conscience from his experience of unforgiv- 
ing adults and this type of conscience remains with him 
throughout life. 

Since the conscience shows some of the attributes of God, 
it would not be inappropriate to say that the difference is 
like that between the New Testament conception “ God is 
love,” controlling but tolerant, and the Old Testament “ I 
dry God am a jealous God,” seeking out faults and visiting 
judgment. The child who met with understanding is 
educated by his conscience, he gives up his primitive a-social 
urges in order to enjoy a fuller .social life, but the child who 
feels the rcorld hostile to him lives under a taskmaster who 
is too strict for Irim, and becau.se his standards are always 
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beyond him he retains a large measure of his self-centred 
thinking. 

To complete the picture, one must add that there is no 
doubt that some children are more sensitive to atmosphere 
than others, and human surroundings in which one can 
thrive prove impossibly difficult to another. Thus it is not 
always necessai'y for the adults to be actually harsh to a child 
for him to feel this sense of hostility in the world; he may 
be a child -whose own complications make it extraordinarily 
difficult to give him the understanding he needs. 

CONFLICT AND REPRESSION 

It was necessary to go back for a time to childhood ways of 
feeling and thinking in oi'der to understand something of 
the levels on which the mind works. We have drawn two 
contrasting pictures of what we may call the well adjusted 
child, growing to maturity with his mind at peace with itself 
and wdth its .sun'oundings, and on the other hand the badly- 
adjusted child, whose mind continues in a state of conflict 
between the omnipotent desires which it has never given 
up and its avenging conscience. Far from being at peace, 
it feels tense with conflict and l.ension must have some 
di.scharge. No solution is po.ssiblc, the antagonists are too 
far apart and the mind falls back on the only device which is 
left to it, it “ forgets ” the primitive, unacceptable part of 
itself, it represses it. 

This conception is of the greate.st importance in under- 
standing what we mean by the “ unconscious thei'e is 
conflict in the mind between strong, emotional feelings 
whose roots go down to an a-social childhood out of which 
one has never completely grown, and the re.st of the 
personality, which is reinforced by society and whose 
sanction lies in what we commonly know' as conscience. If 
the battle is not fought out to a finish, the conflict is avoided 
by repression, by forcing the unwanted ideas and feelings 
out of consciousness, with the result that they are not killed, 
but live an underground life, of which the conscious mind 
is not aware and the existence of which it strenuously denies, 
and which may cau.se infinite trouble. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS DEMANDS SATISFACTION 

We have shown how this process may begin in childhood, 
when emotional thinking is strongest, but it does not end 
there. As difficulties recur in the life of the individual, he 
will continue to add to the material in his unconscious mind, 
pushing firmly out of sight those wishes and feelings which 
do not fit in with his own notion of himself. An impulse 
rises in his mind, is rejected as undesirable and is repressed. 
As we have said, however, it is not dead, so that like all 
impulses it still seeks for satisfaction. It is denied any 
satisfaction in the world of reality, of consciousness, so it 
travels backwards chronologically through the history of 
the individual until it reaches some point in the unconscious 
mind where it is allowed to express itself. 

Thus, for instance, a cliild is severely reproved and 
perhaps punished by his father for breaking a precious vase, 
though actually it was not his fault. The resentment he 
feels against his father for his unjust punishment cannot be 
openly expressed, because he is overawed by his father’s 
superior power and prestige. He represses his anger, which 
then lives on in his unconscious, like a buried source of 
infection. In later life the boy, now a man, comes up against 
his employer, who accuses him of making errors in his work 
which he feels he w'^as powerless to avoid. Tlte childish 
.situation is repeated: the man dare not say openly all that 
is in his mind because he is afraid of losing his job, but the 
anger and humiliation iie feels join uj) with the unresolved 
anger which lives on from his childhood and grenvs stronger 
because it is reinforced from his unconscious. 

You may say that an average man is able to clear him.self 
of unjust accusations without being so much afraid of his 
employer, but you must remember that the forces of the 
childish unconscious are still at work in him, influencing his 
present outlook on life. The very fact that he has a store 
of undigested anger in him makes hitn frightened of showing 
even normal resentment as an adult, because each occasion 
for anger lights up the old feelings and the outburst, if there 
were one, would be out of all proportion to the annoyance 
he had suffered. 
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THERE IS NO HUMOUR OR TOLERANCE IN THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 

It ivtII be readily seen that when feelings are repressed in 
this way they keep all their early intensity and never 
mature, but remain at the same stage at which they were 
repressed. Our everyday conscious feelings and ideas are 
educated by new experiences, they are softened by time and 
fall into place in our philosophy. Much is forgotten, for the 
sake of economy, but a chance association may revive it; 
other memories stand out as particularly significant for their 
beauty or their pain, but even the painful ones are tolerable. 
Mistakes which seemed enormous at the time can be laughed 
over years aftcnvards, and sharp quarrels are justly criticized 
as the effect of impulsiveness in w'hich both parties were at 
fault. As we grow older we can look at our past and, we 
hope, at our present, with increasing tolerance and humour. 
In the unconscious, however, there is no humour and no 
tolei'ance, and as long as the force of repre.s.sion is maintained 
we drag the.se immature remnants through life with us, 
continually exerting an influence over us. 

SEX AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 

When we were showing how the unconscious mind came 
into existence at all, we drew a sharp conti'ast between a 
well adjusted and a badly adjusted child, remembering that 
the childish character is the foundation for the adult one. 
Such a contrast was needed for the sake of clearness, but in 
actual life we all, wdthout exception, make use of I'epression, 
and it would jirobably be true to say that few men are fully 
matui'c or have lid themselves of all their unconscious 
mental life. As children, so much of our instinctive life 
comes under the taboo of society that repres.sion has to take 
place, and the damage it does depends largely upon the 
strength of the feeling attached to the repressed matter and 
to the harshness of the controlling conscience. As adults, 
our instincts still meet with frequent disappointment from 
which there is no escape, and the system of ideas which is 
built up round them may be so powerful that the only 
solution is through the process of active forgetting which 
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is called repression and which renders the conscious mind 
unaware of what it does not want to know. 

The instinct of sex is the one which reaches maturity 
latest in the life of the individual, and because .society is so 
organized it is the one over which conflict most often arises. 
Thus a great deal of the material which we add to the 
unconscious as adults, as well as what was already there in 
a primitive form from our childhood days, deals with 
sexual subjects. It is not true, however, to say that the 
unconscious mind deals only with sex, however widely that 
term is applied, for the material of the unconscious is made 
up of all those subjects which are coloured with strong 
emotion derived from the instincts and which arouse a 
conflict in the mind too painful to be borne because they 
conflict with personal ideals and social usage. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

All this time you are probably thinking “ This is all very 
ivell, but you tell me that the essence of the unconscious is 
that the mind is not aware of what is going on there. But 
surely that is a contradiction in terms? My mind is what 
1 know through looking into myself. Now you tell me that 
part of ray mind is completely hidden from me, tliough it 
influences my outlook on life. Before I accept such a 
statement, you must give me some proof of the existence 
of this supposed unconscious, this skeleton in the cupboard.” 

The doubt and the challenge arc justified, but they are 
expected, too, for the normal reaction of the conscious mind 
is to deny the existence of the uncoascious, indeed it is 
necessary that it should do so in order to ward off what it 
feels is the danger from this material which it has .so carefully 
put out of sight. There is a feeling, too, that all things that 
concern unreasoning processes of the mind have something 
grossly abnormal about them and are verging on, if not 
actually within, the realm of in.sanity. But rve have suggested 
that the minds of the most normal of us have an unconscious 
realm, so that there is no need to fear that we are all going 
lo find ourselves neurotics if we study the workings of the 
unconscious. That even the conscious mind can divide 
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Itself off into different compartments which take little 
account of one another is a well recognized fact. 

For instance, a man who is scrupulously honest in his 
private life and is even generous towards his private charities 
may adopt quite a different standard of ethics in his capacity 
of a business man. If he is asked to reconcile the two points 
of view, he will produce plausible explanations, that every 
one expects different standards, that the end justifies the 
means and so forth, but as a rule he prefers to keep his two 
codes apart. This separation of habits of thought and 
behaviour into compartments which are not only uncon- 
nected but are even opposed to each other has much in 
common with the workings of the unconscious. The personal 
honesty of our business man may be called the part which is 
under the conscious control of his ideals, he likes to consider 
himself a just and honourable man, whereas the business side, 
which may carry on shady transactions in its own sphere, is 
like the unconscious. But the analogy is not complete, for 
certainly his busine.ss dealings are controlled by his thinking 
mind even if not by his pensonal ideals. 

There arc other manifestations in our everyday mental life, 
however, which clearly show the tvorkings of a force which is 
not at all under the control of our reason. We all catch our- 
selves in odd slips of the tongue and of the pen, and though 
we may laugh them away as mere accidents, it is worth while 
bearing in mind that they have soqre meaning of their owii 
which we are not ready to understand. Dreams have puzzled 
and interested men since antiquity and innumerable 
attempts have been made to read a meaning into them. The 
return of one particular type of dream again and again and 
the strong emotion with which it can be charged indicates 
that dreams are something more than the remnants of the 
day’s experiences. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS REVEALED 

Most striking of ail in this connexion are the cases of 
shell-shock which occur in modern war; hitherto the 
majority of people had looked on nervous disorders as 
the monopoly of idle women, but now they are forced to 
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realize that strong, courageous men are losing their speech, 
their inemory, the use o£ their limbs, in response to a strain 
which is almost more than human. The wastage in energy 
and in man power forced the scientific ivorld to study the 
problem of intolerable conflict on the mind and its effect on 
the body and to apply its knoivledge. 

The early work of the psycho-analysts on this problem, 
ted by Professor Freud of Vienna, and Pi'ofessor Jung of 
Zurich was ready to hand, and in llie years of the War of 
1914-1918 and afterwards, their technique was applied with 
striking success to the victims of sliell-shock or, as it is more 
correctly described, of “ war neuroses,” and what applied to 
these dramatic cases was found to apply also to neuroses in 
civil life. 

Since there is no difference in kind, but only in degree, 
between neurotic symptoms and the minor maladjustments 
from which we all suffer, the findings of tlie psycho-analysts 
are important to all of us. They found that by inducing 
their patients to bring up freely nil the unorganized ideas 
in their minds, however irrelevant they seemed, they came 
in time to material which had been repressed, and by the 
release of the repression in the presence of an understanding 
person, their nervous symptoms were no longer necessary 
to them. 

It is to the analysts that wc owe our scientific knowledge 
of the unconscious mind and the way in which it works. 
Since it is not subject to the higher processes of reason, but 
is closely bound up with the life of the instincts which is 
common to all of us, it is easier to reduce its workings to 
general rules applicable in ever)’ case than it is with the more 
subtle, more higiily differentiated workings of reason in the 
human mind. 

EVERY WORD AND EVERY ACTION HAS A MEANING 

In trying to track down the trorkings of the itnconscious 
in our e^tindiay life, we came on a conception which will be 
of great service to us. We noticed earlier on how carefully 
we prided ourseh'cs on our reasonableness and how difficult 
it rvas for us to believe that even our habits and prejudices 
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could not be given a rational basis. Now, when we meet 
with obviously irrational elements in our mental life, like 
slips of the tongue, we try to brush them aside as accidents. 

But if we are to understand ourselves more fully, we must 
be ready to believe that there is no accident, no chance in the 
workings of the mind. Every thought that crosses our minds, 
every word we utter, every action we carry out has its mean- 
ing, and if it is not consistent with what we intended to do 
or would wish to say or think, it is because its reason is an 
unconscious one, unknown to our conscious minds. 

It needs a severe discipline to accept this principle, but it 
is necessary if we are to get the insight into ourselves which 
we are seeking. With this new idea at our disposal, we can 
.shift our ground : hitherto we had set out to prove that our 
minds are not as reasonable as we had thought them, but 
now we find that we are wholly under the sway of scientific 
laws. It was simply that the rules which govern our thinking- 
are sometimes applied involuntarily and we are not in 
posse.ssion of all the facts about ourselves. The idea of our 
reasonablenc.ss comes back to us now with a new meaning. 
The increasing control wliich we shall gain by deepening the 
knowledge of the laws under which ive think and behave will 
readily be understood. ' 

THE UNCONSCIOUS FINDS AN OUTLET 

The ground is prepared, we are in a position to see ouf 
minds, not as one simple whole, but as a composite force 
made up of clear thinking, of custom, habit and tradition 
about which we feel strongly and of instinctive urges, some 
of them acceptable and .satisfied, some of them in conflict 
with the rest of the mental system. We have seen how these 
latter are often repre.ssed by a strong controlling force, made 
up of the indiviclual’s idea of what he expects of himself, 
which is a department of bis conscience. This repressed 
material we have called the unconscious. We have now to 
see what goes on in the unconscious, for we realize that it 
is an active power which is still seeking for, and even obtain- 
ing, expre.ssion, and is influencing u.s without our consent. 

ITrough repression we succeed iu not knowing about the 
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unconscious, but we commonly do not succeed in preventing 
it from slipping through, as it were, by a back door. That 
is to say, it comes into everyday life in a disguised and 
distorted form, so that we do not recognize it for what it is. 
This disguised part of the unconscious as it appears in 
everyday life is what we call the symptom, the error in 
speech, the frightening dream, the soldier’s loss of memory. 
Far from being meaningless, it acts as a working compro- 
mise between the repressing force which still technically 
maintains its position by keeping the unconscious material 
unrecognized and the repressed complex, or set of ideas 
coloured with strong emotion, which, too powerful to be 
completely hidden, now get at least partial expression, 
without our understanding what it means. 

The symptom is, in fact, necessary for the sake of the 
conflicted individual’s balance, it is the best adaptation he 
is capable of at the moment. If the symptom is such a 
trifling thing as an error in speech, it causes practically no 
inconvenience, but if it hampers a man’s efficiency, as in loss 
of memory, then it is bound to come under notice. The 
common treatment for all nervous symptoms is to say ; “ Pull 
yourself together, there is no real reason for you to behave 
like this,” assuming that , if only the sufferer tried a little 
l-.arder, used a little more will power, he could shake off his 
annoying symptom and behave rationally. Even the sufferer 
from the symptom, especially if he is of the type that sets 
himself high standards, is impatient of his own stupidity 
and in fact tries in vain simply to strengthen the repression. 

“We can realize that the symptom has its purpose, just as 
a fever has its use in fighting a germ, and we shall be readier 
to tolerate it, but not to let the matter lie there as if nothing 
could be done. We shall understand that we must change 
our tactics, not fighting the symptom rvith reasoning and 
arguments, but trying to appreciate its meaning as a 
compromise between the unconscious and the conscience. 

FORGETFULNESS AND ABSENT-MINDEDNESS 

We arc already familiar with one of the devices of the 
unconscious, that of splitting off unwanted ideas from the 
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rest of the mind and keeping them out of consciousness. It 
is this mechanism which accounts directly for so much of 
our forgetting. We tend to think that when we cannot recall 
a name or a fact, there is simply a temporary defect in our 
mental powers, whereas if w'e go into the matter more closely 
we find that in very many cases, it was not merely a lapse but 
active forgetting, or repression, which caused the failure to 
recall. 

In Freud’s Psychopathology of Everyday Life he quotes 
an example of this kind of forgetting, taken from Jung: 
“ Mr. Y falls in love with a lady who soon thereafter marries 
Mr. X. In spite of the fact that Mr. Y was an old acquain- 
tance of Mr. X and had business relations with him, he 
repeatedly forgot the name, and on a number of occasions, 
when wi.shing to correspond with X, he was obliged to ask 
other people for his name.” 

There is a direct reason why Mr. Y should wish to forget 
Mr. X’s name, since it brought up the painful emotion 
connected with his unsuccessful love, but very often the 
process is more complicated and the name is forgotten not 
because the person who bears it himself rouses feeling, but 
because the name is similar in sound or meaning to some 
word •which brings Ijack unwanted memories. That rve hrd.f 
realize that there is a meaning behind slips in names is shown 
by the almost universal annoyance that is felt if our own 
name is forgotten or mispronounced. We not only forget 
words, but we often use unaccouiitably wrong words and 
phrases to express a hidden meaning. It would be an 
amusing as well as an instructive exercise to analyse out a 
few of tlie well-known spoonerisms. 

Our actions, too, are not always under the control of 
our will. Freud gives an example from his own experience 
of the kind which must have happened to most of us. He 
was in the daily habit of visiting a certain house, where he 
had to climb to the second floor. On two occasions within 
a short time of each other he found that he had mounted to 
the floor above and, on analysing the thoughts which occu- 
pied him while he made the mistake, he found that on each 
occasion he was concerned with ambitious ideas, of climbing 
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higher or o£ over-reaching himself. This puckish power of 
the unconscious to distort our actions may, instead of 
occurring spasmodically and occasionally, diffuse itself all 
through the personality and we then describe the person as 
absent-minded, for habitual absent-mindedness is of the 
same nature, differing only in degree, from those cases of 
double personality which are the extreme expression of the 
splitting off of parts of the personality from conscious control. 

PEOPLE WHO PROTEST TOO MUCH 

A clear demonstration of the way in which a symptom acts 
as a compromise between the repressing force and the 
repressed material is shown in the common trait of over- 
sensitiveness to other people’s faults. If you are afraid of a 
certain unacceptable quality in yourself, you try to convince 
yourself as well as other people how different your own 
nature is and how you despise those in whom this quality 
is apparent. Shakespeare makes the queen in Hamlet 
acknowledge this as she watches the player-queen railing 
against second marriages in her pointed remark ; “ The lady 
doth protest too much, methinks.” The same remark is 
applicable in our everyday lives on similar occasions. 

The over-thrifty woman, tvho counts out every ounce of 
butter which is consumed by the kitchen staff, an ecemomy 
in which she feels iiKstihed. will be the first to criticize 
■'oiindly her neighbour's “ mean " contribution of live 
shillings to the church baizaar. d'lie man tvlio mu ses a secret 
unsurcnc.ss of the social jxjsition to which his wealth has 
brought him will talk' freely of “ bounders ” and " out- 
siders.” This over-emphasis helps to keep lire unwanted 
Shortcoming out of sight, but the very preoccupation with 
the distasteful .subject, be it miserliness, social uncertainty, 
or anything else wliich causes discomfort, gives an inverted 
expressitm to the repressed matter. 

SCAPEGOATS FOR OUR OWN SHORTCOMINGS 

By the means jtist described, wliich is technically known 
as “ projection,” other people arc made the scapegoats for 
our secret faults. We try to purify ourselves by vilifying 
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others, and this trait may be extended to whole peoples, as 
the present wave of anti-Semitism shows. 

In a similar way, resentment and anger, which play such 
a large part in the unconscious mind and which were 
repressed early in life because they were felt to be too 
explosive and therefore dangerous, are loaded on to other 
subjects which have never merited such violence. This is 
often the key to the personality of choleric, passionate 
temperaments. A man, who as a boy burned with indigna- 
tion against his father’s unjust treatment of him and who 
did not dare to express his anger, will later on find an outlet 
for it by denouncing in Hyde Park the rich employers who 
exploit their work-people. 

Here we see the unconscious expressing itself in a different 
way from that instanced in the case of the man who dared not 
stand up to his employer. This man feels his indignation to 
be a righteous one, he gains in confidence as a champion of 
the downtrodden, but he does not realize that the fire of his 
arguments comes not so much from the justice of the cause 
he supports as from his buried resentment against the 
authority of his father. 

In a less generalized and more specific way, emotion which 
belongs to one subject may be placed on another which has 
some association with the first, but which is more tolerable, 
I’hus one woman is jealous of her friend’s attractive 
appearance and manner, but she is unable to acknowledge it 
to herself : jealousy has a mean quality which we are loth to 
admit in ourselves and it implies, too, that we accept a low 
viiluation of ourselves. So she will seek to increase her own 
value and lower her rival’s on some score quite different 
from that of appearance; she may try, for instance, to Ukcei 
in some academic piece of work in which she need not fear 
competition or she will criticize some mutual acquaintance 
to whom she knows her rival is particularly attached. 

PREOCCUPATION AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 

Ihe common charactci'istic which shows the emergence 
of the unconscious in behaviour lies in the preoccupation 
of the mind with the repressed subject. Thus a repressed 
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complex will cause a man who suffers in his unconscious 
from a sense of oppression to dwell constantly on the subject 
of tyranny with great emotional emphasis. The same thing 
may happen in an even less rational way when the emotion 
attached to the subject is not allowed any escape from the 
unconscious. Every one knows how a tune may “ run in 
one’s head ” and one cannot rid oneself of it however 
annoying it becomes. It is not only the lilt of the tune, but 
some association which has been lost which keeps it in mind. 
Fragments of the unconscious may come to the surface in the 
form of words or ideas which one is compelled to think; 
sometimes they are unpleasant, even disgusting, sometimes 
they seem merely silly, but in any case they take up mental 
energy which might have been used more profitably 
elsewhere and they annoy one by the persistence of their 
appearing. 

We all know of the eccentrics tvdio must carry out certain 
actions which become rituals for them and which they dare 
not break. Dr. Johnson, who had to touch every lamp post 
he passed, is a well-known example. As children, most of 
us went through the phase when we had to walk in the 
middle of every paving stone and had a vague feeling that 
some mischief would hapoen to us if wc stepped by mistake 
on the join between the stones. A. A. Milne expresses this 
in his delightful poem, Lines and Squares: — 

“ Whenever I walk in a London street, 

1 ’m ever so caretu 1 to watch my feet; 

And I keep in the squares. 

And the masses of bears, 

Wito wait at the coi'iier all ready to eat 
The sillies who tread on the lines of the street, 

Go back to their laii's. 

And I say to them. ‘ Bears, 

j list look how 1 ’m walking i n all of the squares ! ’ ” 

The game is unimportant in itself, but like all thc,se so-called 
" obsessive ” acts, it is a .symbolic act, a rite which you must 
carry out in mder to ward off .some subterranean “ bear,” 
and it you fail you feel threatened. 
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WASHING AWAY GUII.T 

Later in life such acts may become stercoiypccl and there 
is much more emotional force l)ehind them. The idea ()f 
cleanliness, for instance, may take siuii a lirni Iiold on the 
mind that: its pursuit amounts to an obsession. It is praise- 
worthy for a housewife to set herself a higii standard of 
cleanliness, but if she makes her owm life and (he li\'es of her 
family miserable by constant cleaning and polishing and by 
worrying every time she imagines she sees a speck of dust, 
then cleanliness becomes a hard master, an end in itself and 
narrows her life. Excessive tidiness comes into the same 
category; a5i tidiness is one of the rarer virtues, it is usually 
welcomed and it certainly has social value, but it may be 
carried to such lengths that the orderly man or woman is 
unable to carry on any other activity if his or her surround- 
ings are evem slightly disordered, and in consequence he 
lacks tolerance and case in living. 

It is not so much a })ositive pleasure in cleanliness or 
tidiness \sliich domitiates such people, ratlier it is a constant 
avoidance of their op])osiles, with a feeling of anxiety--“an 
irrational fear of a.n unknown d:ing('r — if they fall to cany 
out ihei]' rituals ('>r keep up their, standards. It is the [c:ir 
of a certain quality with a strong emotioird colouring which 
leads us to recognize tlie working of the unconscious. Bel]i?)d 
the urgetit Tjecessity for cleanliness usually lies a hreling of 
guilt for unconscious ideas associated wdth dirt whiih the 
person is trying symbolically to expiate, “ to wa.sh aw^ay/' 

BESETTING FEARS AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 

This use of symbols is a very common device of the 
unconscious. It is seen too in tlie minor fears v;ith which 
so many of us are beset; we know that actually a spider or a 
mouse can do us no harm, but that docs not prevent us frojn 
a shrinking and a fear cjuite out of proporiion to the objecL 
What has hap[)cned is that the creature, l}ecausc: of sonic 
quality whicii it possesses, the long, hairy legs of the spider 
or the secretive ways of the mouse, becomes associated whh 
an emotional comj)l<?x belonging to our early develoj)ni<mt 
which has long ))eeu repressed, and the feeling ’tvhich 
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properly belongs to it is transferred on to the harmless spider 
or mouse. 

There are other fears more particular to individuals 
which are far moi'e incapacitating than these small weak- 
nesses which we have quoted : one man, for instance, may 
fear to be in an enclosed space and his fear is so great that 
he can hardly travel by train or attend a public meeting. 
Some cases of markedly poor appetite are due to the fact that 
food has come to symbolize danger from the unconscious. 
Such a statement may seem far-fetched, but to understand 
it one must remember how fantastic the ideas of children 
can be — everything that goes into the body or comes out of 
it may have an equal value for them and become confused 
in their minds, just as one object turns into another in 
dreams. Thus food and excretions and babies may be 
associated; the primitive ideas connected with excretion and 
babies come under a social ban and are repressed and in 
consequence the subject of food, which remains on the 
conscious level, carries over an emotional meaning from the 
unconscious and difficulty in eating is experienced. 

The besetting fear may, however, be expressed in an 
attitude of mind rathet\ than in a specific way; thus an 
exaggerated fear of hurting other pcriple’s feelings may be 
oneway of hiding a repressed desire to harm some particular 
person, especially somepne closely related, a desire which 
would cause great distress if it once became conscious. All 
these symptoms, unbhlden thoughts, ritual acts, fears, 
necessary as they are to the individual, yet absorb mental 
energy which is thus tvithdrawn from more profitable tasks. 
They are irrelevant and inappropriate to one’s adjustment 
to everyday, conscious life. They narrow down the sphere 
of one’s activities and they may cause great distress of mind. 
If we can do anything to lessen the domination of the 
unconscious, it is important that we should do it. 

SLEEPLESSNESS AND HEADACHES 

The subject of phy.sical health in relation to the 
unconscious is a very wide one and it would be impossible 
to deal adccjiuitely with it here. Since, however, we are all 
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of US familiar wilh the person who has had one tieatment 
after another and who remains a chronic invalid vaa'uelv 
suilering from “ nerves.” it will be interesting to touch on 
some of the mechanisms at srork. Kforeover, we may find 
that some of our own minor ailments to which we had 
thought to resign ourselves can be explained along the same 
lines. 

W'^e have already mentioned the symbolic meaning of loss 
of appetite, which results in lowered vitality and poor 
resistance to disease. Sleep is another function which is 
frecpicntly disturbed. It is during sleep, when the higher 
controls are relaxed, that the unconscious can express itself 
more freely, though still in a distorted form and where the 
repressed complexes arc very strong, they haunt the sleep, 
so that even on waking the dreamer feels exhausted. It may 
happen, too, that a penson gets so much into tlie habit of 
keeping watchful vigilance over the unconscious, in shoit, 
of maintaining such rigid self-control, that the ability to 
relax is lost and a penson finds the greatest cliflicnlly in .sleep- 
ing and lives inidcr a coastant .sease of strain. Persistent 
headaches, too. ni.'iy be tlic price paid for maintaining ourtroi 
over unwelcome emotions and restraining conllict. 

t 

FLIGHT INTO ILL HEALTH 'l 

111 health or .some physical disability may, however, act 
as a refuge agaitist the power ofitlie unconscious. The 
individual gives up the unequal struggle with the forces of 
his rejected impulses, he abandons the untenable position 
and successfully rids hijn.self of unpleasant conflict ‘by 
sacrificing his health. A woman, for example, who having 
read'K.'d middle life feels herself vinfulfillcd and a failure, 
cannot accept the position in its reality. Site retires, there- 
fore. into a world where activity is made impo.ssible fo’’ her 
by ill health; her illness renders her interesting to herself and 
commands the s)mpaL]iy and attention of those around her. 
She has no insight into her own condition and on a selfish 
plane she is happy. 

In this case tlie strain was imposed by the life situation in 
which the woimtn found herself. In other instances there 
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may be some particular episode which caused intolerable 
conflict; thus a soldier who had been under heavy firing 
might find his instinct of self-preservation in urgent conflict 
with his idea of duty, and the only solution which he found 
possible was to become unfit for service through, for 
example, an inability to walk. Naturally, these flights into 
illness are not undertaken with the consent of the will; if 
the strain becomes too great, the repression sets in 
automatically. 

None of us has any right to condemn neurotic ill health 
as if it were the fault of the patient; there is the same 
tendency in many of us to transform our difficulties into 
terms of illness, thus shifting the responsibility for settling 
the conflict. It is only by understanding how it came about 
that we can lessen the possibility of making use of this line 
of retreat ourselves. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS COLOURS THE PERSONALITY 

So far xve have practically confined ourselves to definite 
symptoms, to lapses and eiTors, to obsessions and fears and 
illness. We have had, however, a hint that the whole 
personality can be coloured by the power of the unconscious 
when we discussed the place of anger and indignation in the 
mental make-up. Here the repressed emotion reaches 
consciousness, though it is displaced on to a new object. We 
are now ready to study those personalities which are 
dominated by the strength of the controlling force which 
keeps the unwanted emotion in check, and we shall see the 
damage which the great expenditure of energy' needed for 
this purpose wreaks on the personality. 

Consider, for instance, the man with whom you have 
worked for several years and whom you feel that you do not 
know any better than when you first met him. He has 
sterling (juaiitics and you have a suspicion that he xvould be 
interesting if he came out of his shell, but he repulses ail 
advances not, you are sure, from wilful rudeness, but because 
he is self-conscious and finds social contacts almost impossibly 
difficult to make. If you saw into his mind, past the defences 
which he had built up for the sake of his own peace of mind. 
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you would probably find ihnl his early uj)ljringin" liad 
implanted in him a deep sense of his own inadccpiacv. that 
his vital power of standing up to the world had ])ecn 
repressed and that he felt a constant need to justify himself. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EXTREME DEPENDENCE 

A woman looking round her friends will jjrobably find 
among them one who initates her by her extreme 
dependence. If the friend were allowed, she tvould ab.sorb 
all your time and alfection, she is jealous of your other 
interests and friends, she .seems unable to be happy in her 
own company and she cloys you -with her attentions and 
services. We are right if rve say that such a tvoman. 
affectionate and kind hearted as she may be, is immature, 
and the reason for her immaturity carries us back to her 
early emotional development. We should probably not be 
far from the mark if we gue,sscd that her chiidi.sh feelings 
towards her mother had been arrested through repre.ssion; 
instead of progressing normally from a close Itond tvith her 
mother to a wider circle of friends and finally choosing a 
partner for marriage, she still unconsciously seeks a mot iter 
and remains a child. 

LACK OF INITIATIVE AND OF ODNCENTRATION 

There are others who complain^ of their own lack of 
initiative; they know that they have asimuch as or more ability 
than others w'ho have gone further tfpn they, but neverthe- 
less they remain tied to the same subordinate job; they never 
travel or show enterprise in any sphere of their life. 'They 
only feel safe if they stay in their accustomeil roiiiine, dull 
as they themselves find it. 

There is a certain mental laziness in most of ii.s, -what we 
may call the backw^ard drag of habit, which hinders us from 
new’ adventures in living, but besiiles this our energy may 
be used up internally in fighting back conflict so that there 
is nothing to spare for new enterprise. A man. for instance, 
w’ho sulTercd from reprc.s,sive influences in his early life may 
have been roused to such antagonism that his anger became 
intolerable and had to be reprc.ssctl. His feelings, however, 
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smouldei'ed on and, in order to keep them in check and to 
maintain ms tole as a quiet, law-abiding person, he was 
forced to use up all his reserve energy. 

Related to this condition is the feeling of constant tii'ed- 
ness and the lack of epneentration from which so many 
people suffer. Granted that the conditions of modern life, 
its noise, hurry and uncerfainty, make for weariness and 
render it difficult to settle down to concenti’ated activity, yet 
still much of the uneasiness find fatigue lies in our own 
minds. We are unable to cope with the ditiicult conditions 
of our life because we are ourselves conflicted; we have .so 
much ti'ouble in keeping our own house in Older that the 
demands of the outside world on us, demands which 
constantly increase in complexity, become an impossible 
burden. In view of the great need for alert thinking and 
calm minds today, it becomes a .sticial duty as well as a 
personal economy to try to rid ourselves of the conflicts 
which lessen our efficiency. 

diffiotty in making decisions 

There are others who experience the greatest difficulty in 
making decisions. Wlienevcr a situation arises which 
demands 'ia ddinite line of action, their mental vision 
becomes lalun'ed, they consider the matter from every angle 
and none -seems satisfactory. It is as if for such people the 
w^orld tvas full of possible danger which is waiting to spring- 
on them if they are unwary. They have no trust in their 
owTi capacity to deal with a variety of circumstances. 

The explanation for such hesitation is again to be found 
in unconscious fears; to people who are at war with them- 
selves, life undoubtedly is dangerous. They are not able to 
accept l^e limply with a feeling that even if a false .step is 

I ieswill not be ovcrwiielmcd, but wall have the 
teSncl vitality to deal with it. Because of die 
i&orces in their emotional life, they remain self- 
^ the defence again.st the rest of the world, instead 
lg true freedom as part of the whole, 
without the stimulus of a decision to be taken, there 
c who suffer from an impending sense of disaster. 
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which must not be suppressed, 
hud iqutlet they should be sublimated. The instinc 
w^ell find outlet in surgery^ medicine and 
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They are afraid to be happy, in case their freedom from care 
should call down revenge on them. The same idea lie.s 
behind the habit of “ touching wood,” though among the 
people we are describing it is carried to a further degree and 
is charged with infinitely greater emotional tension. They 
could put no name to the danger they fear, for it is, in fact, 
unconscious. The real danger which threatens such 
sufferers is a fear of the release of their repressions, which 
they can only maintain by constant vigilance. 


CONTROLLING THE POWER OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 

We have talked at length about the force of the irrational 
in mental life, about conflict, its causes and its imperfect 
solution in repression and the consequent formation of 
symptoms, affecting the personality in particular or general 
ways. There now remains the important consideration of 
what we can do perst)naiiy towards freeing ourselves from 
the power of the unconscious. Two lines of approach offer 
themselves, the first we may call treatment from above, the 
second from below. 

We have seen how tlic external conditions of life will often 


make for intolerable conllici, causing the individual to feel 
unfulfilled and inadequate. If w’’ can achieve a positive 
success in the world of reality, tlietawe become better able 
to look outwards and deal with new- problems instead of 
constantly turning inw.ard.s and consuming our energies 


with our own pixiblcras. A congenial marriage ]^bably 
gives the greatest amount of support against ,^ternal 
conflict; it provides a feeling of social security,.‘‘« offers 
human companionship against the sense of isolat^ which 
is the besetting trouble of neurotic difficulty in its 
sexual content it gives real reassurance ag.ain,st fh«inlastic 
sexual longings and dreads of the unconscious, 

You must guard against the facile error, bow^^^^pat 
marriage i.s all th.ai: is needed to end the neurotic 
every unmarried person. Marri.age is never .an 
always a begimtitig and it m.-eds for its 
adjustmettls .and a degrc(‘ of maturity of which 
individual may be incajjable. It may, moreover, 


L.O.A. — M. 
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an additional source of sti'ain instead of lessening already 
existing tension. But given favourable conditions, that the 
power of the unconscious is not too strong and that the two 
partners are temperamentally suited, then it remains true 
that marriage will deepen the maturity of both husband 
and wife. 

HAPPINESS AND SUCCESS AS A CURE 

A feeling of inferiority and unsiireness is a common mark 
of the presence of unconscious conflict. It may, as we have 
seen, actually hinder a man from achieving the success to 
tvhich his intellectual and technical ability entitles him. On 
the other hand he may, in spite of internal strife, keep his 
working powers unimpaired and reach a measure of succe.ss 
which brings him recognition and authority. The habit of 
authority which his position brings helps gradually to soften 
the gnawing sense of insecurity coming from the 
unconscious: he can test reality against fantasy and finds 
that he is adequate. We must remember that although the 
unconscious does not listen to reason and is out of touch 
with the criteria of reality, yet there is a constant urge to 
health and normality in t^he mind as well as the body, so that 
happiness and success ii^t-he real world give a powerful fillip 
to the forces of reusoni# 

THE DUTY OF PARENTS AND OF SOCIETY 

These are personai factors, but there are also social 
considerations to be tnken into account in the fight against 
mental conflict. W« saw how again and again it was the 
lack of understanding and of love ivbich a child encountered 
from the adults around him which roused hostile feelings 
too strong to be borne and which had to be repressed, thus 
crippling the growing personality. There is, therefore, an 
added responsibility for parents and teachers to understand 
the children in their charge and to give them the most secure 
background of which they are capable. 

Education in its widest .sense is probably the most 
important factor in preventing later maladjustment to life, 
but necessary reforms cover the whole sphere of social 
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()!gani/.alio!i. One of ihe most common reasons for 
re})rcssion is an insoluble discrepancy between personal 
desire and social usage. It is true that the individual cannot 
satisfy his desires witliout reference to the community in 
which he lives, but at the same time society often hampers 
useful expression. There is too much of prejudice, of 
stultifying tradition and of rigid custom, unrevised by clcar 
reason and intolerant of change, in the slow-moving life of 
society. By keeping our mincls open to ordered reform and 
progress, rve can do much to liberate the development of 
the individual both from atrophy and from conflict. 

The economic organization of society, too, imposes a 
hansh strain on individuals and on cla.sses; if the burden of 
insecurity and grinding monotony could be lifted wc shot.tld 
not, as some idi;alists dream, immediately banish all conflict, 
but we should make the conditions of life infinitely more 
favourable to the grnwtli of well adjusted personalities. 

THE NEED FOR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORM 
It lies wit In n the power of all of us to work towards an 
im[)rovement in the external conditions f)f life, an adjust- 
ment of the cnviionment. which we have called treatment 
from ;t!)Ove. As parents and educi’lurs, we must remember 
tttir responsibility towatds the hracter development of 
(hildren. who need security ' ve if they arc to avoid 
the burden of intolerable c As citizens, we need to 

work for socitil and ccono' in order to secure the 

greatest possible amount tr the development of 

; ^ pcnsonality, rememherin at true social freedom 

only exists in an orderec 

' sr hi contrihut! .•> i ^ future, but we have 

^^^also a social duty tnwat ..ontemporaries. When tve 

■^j^'t^nieet with maladjustme . others, whether it is in the 

^^Torm of fears or neurotii zalth or whether it shows itself 

■nts ii*^ character defects such <is insecurity or cjuickness of 
' ill should react to it now with fuller unclcrstanding, 

. ./ealizing that the maladjusted penson is not simply a 
weakling or a cause for annoyance, but that he needs our 
tolerance and. whenever it can be given, our help. 
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RID YOURSELF OF COMPLACENCY 

There remains the personal aspect of the question, which 
we may call treatment from below. If we feel that we are 
distressed and hampered in our efficiency by symptoms 
which we now realize spring from the unconscious, then we 
shall be wise to seek the help of a psychiatrist, who has 
learned through his training a specialized technique for 
breaking dowm the resistance against knowledge of 
unconscious material and for establishing contact with it. 
Once such material is relieved in the presence of an under- 
standing person and in the light of adult experience, it loses 
its terrors and can be incorporated into the personality. 

For the majority of us, however, the question is not one 
of seeking medical treatment, but rather of increasing our 
self-knowledge. The first requirement is to rid ourselves 
of complacency and to acquire the discipline of humility 
which is necessary before we can even admit the power of 
the unconscious in ourselves. This does not mean that we 
ought to regard ourselves in fear and trembling. On the 
contrary, we shall gain tremendously in confidence and 
poise if we can learn to submit ourselves to the forces of life, 
however alien to our ideals some of its streams may seem. 

We have our roots fin the dark earth and tve must 
acknowledge those root.' dess we are to perish. If we can 
teach ourselves not to ’’aid of the existence of the 
unconscious, we have'lTS AND done much to weaken its 
power. Inourattituf factors, bife we need to be like good 
swimmers, who knouaken into accer has depths which could 
destroy them, so in saw how agaijng against it they give 
themselves up to it a and of love rvh;arry them along, 
nd ’dm rchich 

THE MIND WILL NOT Bwhich hi)ED AGAINST ITSELF 
It is of the greatest importadi ty. the life of the individual 
and of society that the unconst-s andhould not be our master. 
When the mind is divided against’itsclf, our mental powers 
are cidppled by uncertainty and fear, and energy is with- 
drawn from the real business of life. Under the influence 
of the unconscious, we think in terms of fantasy instead of 
reality, imagining our wishes have come true while practical 
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effort is neglected. Personal aggression which we had sought 
to repress seeks an outlet in a more diffused and dangerous 
way, even trying to pass itself off under the respcctalrle flag 
of patriotism. 

This consideration, unpalatable as it is, .should cause us 
all to pause. In the last resort war is made po.ssible by the 
stores of aggression in the unconscious minds of individuals. 
We may try to ward off this knowledge by saying that war has 
ahvays been necessary to humanity and can never be 
eradicated. But in fact, the aggressive spirit which responds 
to rumours of war and which, in syrite of all our shrinking 
from the death ;md ruin which we know that war would 
bring, yet can welcome it, is a shadow throtvn out by our 
own buried hatreds. 

We cannot alter the course of high diplomacy, but wc can 
work ft)!' ptnice by striving to put our own house in order. 
Through fearless sclf-kiirmiedge we shall gain a richer, more 
unified personality and a deeper capacity for happiness. In 
our .social relations we shall learn a coristiuctive tolerance 
and can offer the contribution of our lilxrated powers 
lowanls building u[> a fleet .society. 



CHAPTER XI 


DETERMINING THE ENVIRONMENT 

W E are all, in a sense, the product of two factors — our 
inheritance and our environment. Our inheritance 
includes all our inherited abilities, character traits, 
tendencies, strengths and weakne.sses. Our environment 
comprises all the circumstances, both material and personal, 
which surround us from the cradle to the grave and which 
do so much to mould us, draw us, batter us, into the noble 
or ignoble things we are today. 

In one sense, of course, we are a part of our environment 
and one with it. In our turn we influence our environment. 
The extent of our influence and the nature of our influence 
on our environment depend on ourselves alone and on our 
inherited abilities, strengths and Avcaknesscs of character. 
We are, however, only a small part of our environment and 
the influence of the environment on its is profound. 

■gv, 

THE MAN WHOnl-^AS MADE BY HIS ENVIRONMENT 
Before analysit'^^ ^^^^^ircurnstanccs which form a part of 
the background ol”*^*^^ ’^'r lives, let us look at three examples 
of the effect of ^ootf )ackground on the character and 
happiness of the iil *-^^^lual. 

Three boys were boat on the same day in the .same towti 
in England. They were all jolly little fellows, happy, healthy 
and born into a vevy similar inheritance of aljilitics and 
environment. In each case the parents were of the middle- 
class artisan type, /sober, honest, intelligent and hard- 
working. The mothers were affectionate, clean, tidy and 
house proud. 

Of these three boys, one lo.st his mother at the time of his 
birth. Both the parents of another were killed in a railway 
smash when he was about two or three years old. The third 
was brought up by his own parents. Though the throe had 
roughly tlie same start in life, the environment to which 
they were subjected changcil. 

Let us take, first of all, the boy who was “ made a man of ” 
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by his environment. John was the lad of wliom both parents 
were killed in the railway accident. There were no close 
relatives and he tvas put into an orphanage. At fourteen he 
was put into the Navy and became a fine, healthy, upstanding- 
man. The discipline had moulded his character ancl 
personality. He was re.spectful but manly, independent, 
orderly, self-reliant and, in his own particular way, happy. 

THE BOY WHO WAS BROKEN BY HIS ENVIRONMENT 

Now let us look at the ca.se of Ernest, the boy who.se mother 
died when he was born. From the outset his father hated 
him and Itad as little as po.ssible to do with him. A house- 
keeper was brought in to look after him and the house. The 
father was embittered by the loss of his wife, took to drink 
and in the end lost his job. All his life Ernest got no affection 
and no care. When his father got new employment it was 
lower down the scale. In the end he was no more than a 
ca.sual labourer. 

There was never any refining influence in Ernc.st’s life. 
'I’hey moved to a ic-iiemcnl house in a slum area. I le fell into 
bad, coat sc company. Eventually he took to crime with his 
coinpanion.s. He hail and has no nioi-al siainina. no training, 
no ability. He was in a veiy true sci sv biokeii by his environ- 
ment. Hail he been brought up h'ke John lie might have 
grown up like John, too. ' 

THE BOY WHO WAS ALLOWED TO DEVELOP 

Raljih. the third boy, had a totally different environment 
still in his )-uuth. He was Inought up by his (nvn parents in 
a h'.ipjiy home, his own home. His parents were happily 
married. I'hey had natural affection tor him. 

He was brought up in an atmosphere that was free from 
restraint and free from obvious discipline. His probIein.s 
were .synijiutlieiically understood. ^\'lien he needed help it 
was there for him. He learned, on the other hand, to face 
life for liimself. 1 le was, in a manner of speaking, .set in an 
environment bul the etiviionmetit did not directly make 
or Ineak him. I ■noblvusively it allcm'ed his character and 
personality tode\elopoii their own in an atmosphere ol love. 
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So Ralph grew up to be what he is — an intelligent, happy, 
successful, professional man, beloved of others and full of 
kindness and gentleness himself. 

All three of these boys might have grown up the same wav 
had they ail been set in the same sort of environment. You 
may say it was bad luck that they were not. It is time it was 
not the fault of John or of Ernest that their parents died. 
Whether there is any blame attaching to them at all we need 
not consider at the moment. Certainly there was no direct 
or indirect blame for the one stroke of fate that changed their 
lives. For the moment, what we are concerned with is the 
fact that their environment did affect them. In the one ca.se 
the environment was merely a setting for the jewel of 
personality. In the other two cases the environment was 
definitely changing the character and personality — in John’s 
case to make them sometlhng conformable to the uses and 
customs of disciplined .society, in Ernest’s case to break them 
and to make of him a moral and social outcast. 

WHAT IS THE ENVIRONMENT COMPOSED OF? 

This environment which so profoundly affects the lives 
of all of us must be regarjled from two points of view. From 
one point of view it is cor.iposed of two factors — the material 
factor and the other peo^ale whom we meet in daily contact. 
From the other point ot view it is composed of two factors 
also — our home life and tvhatever life we may lead out.side 
the home. / 

The two points o| view are equally valid and equally 
valuable points fron^i which to study our own persontil 
environment. To a jfcertain extent they ovcrhtp, but taken 
together they give us|a comprehensive view of all the factors 
outside of ourselves and of our inherited characteristics 
which mould us into shape or tvhich allow us to develop 
naturally into all we might be. 

THESE E.ARTHLY TRAPPINGS! 

Let us examine, first of all, the material surroundings we 
live in. It has been the purpose of all our discu.ssions .so far 
to show you how far you are, or .should be, the master of 
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your own soul, the caplain of your fate. Wo have insisted 
that you. that wc all, have minds and souls, and that there is 
no obstacle in the way of the great adventure that cannot 
be overcome. How far, then, does our material environment 
determine us? 

The proof would, of course, be in the numberless 
examples that surround every one of us. Mental and physical 
health are so involved with each other that only a medical 
psychologist can distinguish the real sources of ill health. 
Physical ill health, at least, we know to be due more to bad 
conditions than to heredity. There are, for instance, few, 
if any, inherited diseases. It is possible to inherit a tendency' 
towards consumption but not to inherit consumption itself. 
Consumption itself is the pioduct of environment — whether 
that environment be bad food, or bad housing, or bad 
lighting. 

The real proof of the effect of our material environment 
on us is indeed a statement of what that environment com- 
prises. It comprises our food, our housing, our rvater .supply, 
our drainage, our working conditions, our accc.ss to sunshine, 
fresh air and natural !)eauiy. On these factors, more than on 
anything else, docs our phy.sical hea’‘'.h depend. It may be — 
it ccriaiidy is -possible for us to < vertome physical defects 
and to lead a ftdl and useful life; in ,sjjile of them. But there 
is no getting away from the fact thatdf we allow our material 
environment to stand in the way of perfect phy.sical health 
and enjoyment, we arc; .setting unnecessary ob.stacies in the 
way of the development and display of our personalitie.s. 
How much ill health — sickness, colds, disease, even 
premature death — is due to bticl food, bad housing, bad 
water, bad drainage, lack of sunshine and lack of fresh air, 
it must surely be unnecessary to state in detail. 

Wc must not forget also the extent to which our material 
surroundings can colour our whole outlook on life. I- 
should he unnecessary to say that ttgly surrounding.s can 
create a dull, depressed atid unhealthy outlook. How many 
holidays at the seasidi; hav<- been sjxiiled by drtib lodgings! 
Nor .should we hirgci tliat uufenced machinery that may 
•sever a limb tit a blow, am! the coal mine where safety 

1..<1 A. ~ 'M* 
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measures are neglected and where miners lie entombed, are 
also a part of, the sufferer’s environment ! 

OUR LIVING ENVIRONMENT 

In this setting of material circumstances are other living 
beings, too. It has been claimed that slum conditions breed 
slum dwellers. And that any one born in a palace is a prince ! 
It is probably still more true that people who live together 
grow together. This is partly a question of the manners 
which “ makyth man,” and partly a question of people 
growing alike both in character and personality. 

The two points can easily be illustrated. We are all 
familiar with the long-lost-brother story of fiction. A still 
more strange case in history has been preserved for us. Two 
brothers, Victor and James, were separated in early youth for 
reasons which are of no importance here. \'ictor was brought 
up in lowly circumstances, James in a noble family, \fictoi 
grew up to be an aggressive man, hard and callous of 
suffering both in himself and in others. James grew up soft 
and effeminate, a rich, pampered, ne’er-do-well. The one 
was educated and cultured in speech, the other uneducated 
and uncultured. Yet,-^ though Victor was rough and 
uncultured, he was sucfiessful in business, arid became a 
baronet. James rcmainejl a cultured idler all his life, content 
in the end to live on a pension from his despised relative. 

/ 

WE ARE ALL DARBYS AND JOANS 

The way people can grotv together can best be illustrated 
fram the familiar story of “ Darby and Joan,” the old 
married couple whoj were never happy apart. Like most 
mm-ried people they (probably had their early squabbles and 
disputes. But years of association resulted in their growing 
together and growing alike, not merely in character and 
personality but in facial expression also. 

•So. too, do all people, thrown into constant contact with 
each other, mould each other. If there is affection people 
will grow together. If there is conflict they will mould each 
other, by lo.5S or by gain. In a neutral atmosphere also, the 
constant give and take of life, and the constant necessity for 
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H-asoualile nuKual consideration -will tend to smooth off the 
roiij.>;h eds'cs of personality until we can all live happily 
together in whatever degree of intimacy our relations may 
demand. 

The people who live in the same material surrotindings a.s 
ourselves include our parents and relati(jn.s, our playmates 
and our tvorkmate.s, our employers and employees, the 
])eop>le ■'.vitli whom we rub siioidflers in the hurly-burly of 
life, the ]jeo[)le even at whom we scowl without a word in 
bus, tram or tid)e. Our contact with some is intimate,, with 
others llccting. But there is not one who is not in the .same 
material setting as our^elvc.^, not one tvho doe.s not influence 
us in however small a wav. 

The girl v\ho leads a blind man ncro.ss the street, the blind 
mail who i.s led. Inttc c.ach played their part in the other’s 
life. I'he helping Iniinl, the friendly .smile each come to us 
from our environment. Happy tiie m:m or womtui whose 
envirrmment is always friendly. Lhihappy the man or 
tvoman whose environment i.s ahvavs uni Vicndly. 1 iajipy the 
man or woman, too, wiio always extends friendliness to hi;- 
envirnimieiti ! 

THE FAMILY THE CENTRE OF OUR LIVES 

Blitting aside, liowever. the matt tial .side of ctur environ- 
metit- - tltc silver .spoon that is or is not tlmi.st down our 
throats at birl!i--:ttid the people '^vho live in tiic same 
cn\'ironmc:nt as oui.^clves, we most of ns in our modern 
civiii/ation, lice in more than one kind of environment. For 
tiiosr of u.s have a home life atid a home environment and ,i 
workin.g life attd a working environment also. One man lives 
in a g.inltm sidmrb and woik.s in .a motor I'aclory. Another 
man lives in Mas fair and tvorks in the City of I.ondon. A 
third mat live in a slum and work in a model hu.siness. 

'Flic (it curnst.mees oS' us all may difier. but for most of us 
our days of waking are .sjient half in one place among one set 
of p<;o]j1o tiiul one set ol surroundings and the other half tft 
a totally different place, among totally dilferent people and 
totally dilloicnt .surroundings. In a .sense this does give nutsf 
of u.s a doidilc chance of happiness. For the man who is 
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unhappy at home is frequently happy at his work. And the 
man who is unhappy at his work at least has a chance of being 
happy at home. 

The question of our home environment and of any other 
environment we may enjoy is not to be resolved as easily as 
all that, however. For actually we have other circumstances 
nearly all our lives besides our home environment and there 
is a sense, too, in which our home environment is mox'e 
important than any other. 

THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE CHILD 

When we speak of the home envii'onment we shall realize 
that, although we have a home environment all our lives, 
the home environment itself changes from time to time. For 
instance, during childhood and adolescence our home 
environment includes the material circumstances that 
actually exist in the home rvhere avc are raised, and the 
parents, relations, guardians, friends and servants who live in 
the same home and share the same domestic life with us. 

We have already seen in this book the tremendous part 
played by parents and guardians in moulding the character 
and personality of the-'^hild and adolescent. Brothers and 
sisters and other members of the family who happen to li\e 
in the same household xlso play their part, though perhaps 
a smaller one, in the child’s development. They al.so are a 
part of the environmer t that determines the child’s character 
and personality. / 

Yet most children /have a life outside of the home also. 
Most children at a certain age, and for a certain length of 
time, are .sent to a scl'iool where they live for four, five or six 
hours a day or even more in a totally difierent environment, 
meeting totally different people. And the nature of the 
school buildings again are a fat:t,or in the child’s material 
environment. The teachers and schoolmates also yday a part 
in establishing the child’s character and outlook on life. 

THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE ADULT 

As they grow up, hmvever, the cliildren tend to leave home 
and establi.sh new homes for themselves. Again the netv 
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environment comprises the tM'o factors : the material factor, 
and the other living beings who share the home with them. 
The normal adult gets married and his new home will 
include his wife and his own children. The part he now has 
to play is to a great extent in moulding other people’s 
characters, but it is necessary for him to adapt himself to the 
new conditions of life. His new environment will play a 
great part in determining the modification of his own 
character and personality. 

The adult again has other interests in life. The average 
man and many women have to go out to earn a living. Their 
working conditions may be good or bad. The work they do 
may be work which demands the use of their abilities. Or, 
of course, the working conditions may be such, and the 
nature of the work such, as to kill the man’s spiritual 
qualities, to deaden his brain, and to impair his intellect and 
abilitie.s through neglect. 

OTHER FACTORS IN OUR ENVIRONMENT 

For ihe young, the middle-aged, and the older man there 
are other factors also in life, the factois involved in the use 
of what we tall our leisuie time. For the youth and the 
adolescent this may be the aililetic'cmb and friends outside 
of both the home and the sehool. F' )r the mature adult they 
may be the social or political club, the public-house or one 
or more of a hundred dilFcr-j^it^'ctiviltics, and friends outside 
of both home and work. Tfts^imp/rtant point for us to 
yeniembcr is that whatev er fhrse activities may be and 
whatever the friend.s, they ibrm part otViothec environment 
in which we spend part of our lives for better or for worse. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

The reason, then, for a study of our pcTsonal environmenr. 
is that our personal cnvirouinent plays such a very large part 
from childhood to the grave in determining ancl moulding 
our character and our happiness. There is no way at all in 
which we can escape an environment. In childhood and 
tidole.scence it play.s the majesr part in df'leimining what our 
tharacier shall actually be. In the life of the mature ticlult 
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it still plays a part in the extent to which it either allows us 
or prevents us from correcting defects that may have arisen 
in c.hildhoocL It plays a great part also in the extent to which 
it gives us personal happiness or unhappiness. 

have heard a lot in recent years about compatibility of 
temperament,. I'here can be no doubt at all that if com- 
patibility of tcmjieramcnt exists between ourselves and the 
other people against whom we arc thrown in our everyday 
life, we shall gain a tremendous amount of personal happi- 
ness and satisfaction. To a certain extent at certain times of 
life we can select our own environment. It is therefore 
necessary hit' us to uiuhnstand ourselves, to understand our 
etoironnu-nt imil to know wliat sort of an environment will 
help u.s to he happy and will help us to develop aucl display 
vriiatei’er leal al)ii;tics and qualiijh's we possess. 


FFiE PROFESSrON/\L MAN CHOOSES 
A lawyer in LorUlon once confessed tliat he cho.se the 
district in which his'jOifice is placed iiccause there is a good 
deal of litigation theVc, and people go to him to straighten 
out ihcir disputes. Tl\ij| applies generally to all professional 
up^raclice and usually reside in the 
,;rc IS 'tr call for their .services, in the .same 
w.iy as Lh(' trader goe.s hhere he can sell his goods, both the 
architect and town [)I:ujner.s are very intcicstcd in environ- 
nicnt.s. wh.ich (hey .scjiuetimes refer to as atncnitie.s. In 
planning a liouse or j town, they aim Cor certain funda- 
uienlal tonditions in /which the bou.se or town fits into its 


people, 'i'heyv ’/4/t 
<lbiri( ls where the 


natural surroundings and gives maximum .satisfaction to the 
re.si(lents in return foi- what they are prepared to ex[)end on 
the la’ijout. 


Tlie gardener con-sider.s environment in .setting out-hfis 
lrce.s, plants and vegetables, and the fa.scinalionFtfj gardening 
i.s probably found in experiments which cm be made in 
planting out under thc inosl favourable gondiiions. If the 
environiaenl, consi<lcred in terms of surroundings and con- 


dition.s for growth, is not suitable, the plants probably die 
off, or arc stunted anti under developed. 

You way have noticed iiow dillereiu kinds of plants in 


Jt 
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your garxlcn respond quickly to differences in surroundings. 
Even the amateur gardener can tell by looking at a plant 
whether it “ enjoys ” its surroundings. Similarly with con- 
ditions. The plant requires soil conditions, and has family 
preferences for chemical constituents of various kinds. 
Mignonette, for instance, thrives on lime, but rhodo- 
dendrons prefer to do ivithout it. Cabbages like a heavy, 
chalky soil, and radishes do best on a light, sandy soil. A 
garden is certainly a good })lace for you to carry out 
experiments in environment from the point of view of 
surroundings and conditions of growth. 

You can be quite sure that what is true of plants is even 
more true of human beings. But we probably don’t care for 
the idea of being the subject of experiment. Why, it is not 
difficult to explain, .seeing that for centuries, mankind has 
been accustomed to living and dying in a reckless kind of 
way, regarding human life and ha]>pine.ss with less care than 
wc do perhaps today. Experiment in environment has 
increased your diances of life and freedom from disea.se 
during the past fifty t ears at a rate which is surprising when 
you come to ihitik about it. 

WE ARE MORE COMPLICATED fHAN PLANTS 

Exjieriincnts in determining the right environment for 
liiunan beings to live in are more complicated than for 
plants, because the physical strfictinre of human, s i.s more 
elaborate. Most cultivated plants rC(^ nire plenty of .sun, air, 
deep, well-trenched .soil for food supnly. and a.s a means of 

holding on ” .against tlie winds that blow. They recpiirc 
wcll-balancefl chemical conditions, freedom from pe.sts and 
parasites, and protection again.st tiny creatures which destroy 
the tissues of the plant. The plant 'ivhich docs not get the 
surroundings and the conditions of life best suited to its 
growTh iuid development, begin.s to “ protest.” Eventually 
secM aud fruit are poor in quality, they fall off prematurelj', 
and if it i.s a plant in your garden, you may detidc to give it 
a better chance of survival. 

In many ways these considerations apply to higher form.$ 
of life, ittduding animals and human beings. Until 
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comparatively recent times, there ha.s lieen prejudice against 
the use o£ experimental method us applied to human 
environment. Experiment leads along the highway to 
discovery, but centuries oE superstition and misconceptions 
of the place of the supernatural in human alEairs. barred the 
way to pre.sent day acknowledgment, that health in a suitable 
environment is a natiual state of man, and his normal 
privilege. 


CAN WE DETERMINE OUR ENVTRONMENT? 

Having briefly outlined the extent to which our environ- 
ment determines us. it is now necessary to consider to what 
extent wc cun control and thicrmiiK- tlie environment which 
•SO profoundly influences us. 'ibo first jraii of our lives i.s 
.spent in a state of ciejjc'nfienee nii olhei' people. .As cliildren 
and adolescents wc have \e!\ liiiie ch((i<c in any part of our 
environment. Our home lih- and our sthool liie arc cho.sen 
for us wi.scly, or otlierteisc, as the case may be;. In other people 
act i Jig for us. 

I’iie diTumstances of our hirlh are the ruling factors in 
the environment which we shall enjoy as young people. It 
may be our fate or otir firttnie to be bom into a eornfo! table 
home. It may be our fait; to be Imjs n into a very poor home. 
Our parents may he kind, uiidmstandittg parents. They 
may, on the odiei- h.ind.'jiiai as easily i)c parents who have a 
grudge against life, nlji arc not in a position to give us iht; 
necessities for iticiital tful phvsical growtli at a time when we 
are unable to look al'le'r ourselves. 'J hey may be people who 
have become parents tif an unwanted tliild. I’ltey may he 
people who arc completely incapable of understanding the 
real needs of a child at :tl!. 

If we could choose cjur own pai'cnls, the responsibility for 
our early environment iniglit fall on ourselves. As it i.s, they 
arc factors entirely benamd our control. In the same way, 
we have no choice at. all or very little choice in our school 
life. Our parem.s may lx- in a po.siiion to choose a .school for 
a.s. riie choice ma} be a public .school in ticcordance with 
the traditions of the family. 'I he choice; may be a 
co-educational .school, or .some other schcjol ijt accordance 
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with the pet educational theories of our parents. The choice 
may equally well be a school which is perfertly adapted to 
the development of our personalities. 

On the other hand, our parents may not be in a position 
to choose a school at all. As a matter of financial necessity, 
we may be sent to the nearest elementary school for educa- 
tion. In this respect, at least, we may prove to be fortunate, 
for in many elementaiy' schools the methods of teaching and 
the actual curriculum are dra\cn up by authorities who have 
made a study of the needs of children. 

The real point, however, is that the child can exercise 
only a very slight control over either its home life or its 
school life, over the material backgi-ound in which it is set 
or over the people who are guiding it along the first and most 
important steps in life. The only influence the child can 
exert is by expressing its orvTi point of view, however 
inadequately. It is up to the parents, the teachers and the 
guardians of the child to listen carefully to the child, to try 
syrnj)atherira!ly to understand the child’s problems ano 
{lifliculties, and to relieve any unhappiness which may exist 
If tliis is done wisely and with aO'cetion, the parents them- 
selves will make the modifications isi the child’s background 
which the child is unable to make lor itself. 

In this way today there is niiuj. more real pro.spect of a 
happy background for the child iif-jts early life than there 
ever was before, (’hildren arc b' tter understood. The 
importance of childhood and aclolcsc ence in every one’s life 
is better appreciated than ever before. Pressure of public 
opiuion and of cultured thfnight has changed the lives of 
children in England out of rec:ognition. 

OLIVER TWIST ASKED FOR MORE 

The extent of the change can best be appreciated from 
the novels of Charles Dickens. Today the pictures he drew 
of contemporary life seem almost fantastic. Yet there can 
be no doubt at all that he was chawing from life and fron> 
personal experience and observation. Bumbledom has been 
banished for ever from England, but there is no ckmbt that, 
such people as Bumble dicl once exist, that many an Oliver 
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Twist watilccl and needed more e\en if only one dared ask, 
and (hat Fagins and schools hn" thieves were the real schools 
a,ad the real scholastic environment of too many of the 
youtli of the country. 

In David Co (i[)n' field, Dickens drew aiioiher picture of 
the unhappy chilrlhood and of the poor schools which were 
only too common in England only a hundred years ago. 
Such condit ions no longer exist. Many factors have operated 
to improve the general environmeni of the youth of the 
countiy. The chance of the (hildren is inlinitcly greater. 
They have .secured also the chance tJ).it once their unhappi- 
ness is revealed lorkiy step.s mav l,>e ttikcn to remove the cause. 

THE ADULT HAS REAL CONTROl. 

chikhen, our elh cii’.e coutro) om i our ens inrsujH'iU 
is coitipaaruivcly sintill. .V.s adults, our contiol is \rry cou- 
sidt-rahlc. Let us look at some j>aiiicular ways in which we, 
as adults, have the ptncta- to select, to modify aurl to control 
our .siirrmt tidings. 

First of ail our hf'me lives.. The ]>osiiiun i.s slightly 
dilferciu for men and women, of cour.sc. A large number 
of voting women do earuvtheir own living todav. but ttot so 
iargea piopon ion of llua^'i as of men. I’eople who earn their 
fjwn living .d.so control ihcir own li\e.s. Most b.iys am! .some 
vonng women leave tliji^r pa.vetits’ home when they ate in a 
suflicient po.silion to dJ‘ so. Very often they leave home to 
get married and to bui®d a home of their own. 

At this point they .tie in full control of their new home 
environment. They can ciioose' the house llu\ will live in. 
They can choose the disirict the house is to lie in. Moreover, 
they can choose the people with whom they will live in such 
terms of intimacy'. If they are getting niamed they can 
ehoo.se thc-ir partner in marriage. In fact, there i.s no part 
of their home ensironment which is not within their own 
eomrnl. 

THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 

Our working environment, is tdso ktrgely xvithin our 
control, 'ihc; factor, s which ti is irtgiortanr for ns to secure 
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in our working environment arc (i) that the surroundings 
should be such as to secure our physical and mental health; 
(s) that the work shall be suited to our abilities and our 
intelligence so that by exercising thent they may grow strong; 
and (;^) that the people with whom wc are thrown into 
contact shall be intellectually and physically our equals. 

T'hc question of careers is one wc have already discussed 
elsewhere in this book. In the comparatively free labour 
market which exists in democratic countries today, every 
individual has considerable .scope for choosing his own 
empdoyment. The change necessary to secure happine.ss at 
work may involve a change of career — not an easy problem. 
It may only, on the other hand, involve a change from one 
firm to another in the same type of work. 

THE USE OF OUR LEISURE 

In the use of our leisure time we all have complete freedom 
of choice. One man may spend his evenings and weekends 
gardening. Another m;iy spend it in a chib. A third in a 
cinema. And .so on. Our leisure time may he the smallest 
fraction fif our day. But it is tlie one time in the d;iy, at 
least, when we can be sure that ouioenvironment is agreeable 
to our.selves, and cliarigealiU; at a moment’s notice. 

It is a time when tve can relax overstrained muscles and 
overstrained nerves and faculties auH exercise aspects of body 
and mind which may be idle all thp rest of the day. The 
man or woman who i.s iinha|jpy at ho ne or unhappy at work 
can still .seek happine.ss, and bodily, mental and .spirituaj 
.satisfaction in his or her use of leisure time. It is in our 
leisure time, too, that we have the greatest freedom of choice 
of the friends and companions we will keep. 

THE IDE.4L ENVIRONMENT 

Our aim in di.scu.ssing environment i.s to see how we can 
control it and in what direction we should modify it if it has 
defects. have now seen the extent to which we can 
control our environment. The direction in which we .shall 
•atteiufit to modify our personal enviromnents can only be 
towards an ideal. 
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This ideal environment will be one ivhich gives our 
character and personality as much scope as possible to 
develop and to display itself in activity. U will, in a sense, 
be a neutral environment, one that imposes the least possible 
restrictions and restraints on us. For by restricting and 
restraining us, an environment would prevent that full and 
normal development of personality and character that is 
our ideal. 

At the same time, whilst not imposing unnecessary and 
undesirable restrictions on our thoughts, .speech and action, 
the ideal environment will be tangibly and po,sitivcly good 
so that it will encourage us to conform to patterns of good- 
ness and perfection. It will draw out of us all the bc.st that 
is in us, physically and mentally and .spiritually. 

Wc shall seek such an cnvironinent because in it we shall 
become all we migiit be and all we might wish to be. We 
shall endeavour to modify our existing environment with 
that ideal in victv, loo. But tve must not be afraid to modify 
ourselves a.s nccc.s.sary in onler to avoid unnecessaiw and 
avoidable friction between oursclve.s and our environment. 

HOW TO SECURE AN iDEAL ENVIRONMENT 

The problem of .securing the ideal enviromm-nt is 
necessarily a very diilicuiijone. Wc need to know, first of all. 
ourselves, our character; our abilities, our happiness, our 
unhappiness. We nc-^’l to know next wluit parts of our 
environment are condi Vive to liappiness and what jxirts are 
conducive to unhappiine.ss in ourselves, jjersonally; uiiere 
in our environment our character and j>er.sonalit}- are able 
to develop fully and to display themselves in action, and 
where in our environment they arc thivarted and siiillified; 
where in our environment we are in a position to develoj) 
and use our special abilities, and where our special abilities 
arc forced to rust unused. 

Flaving in ntind our itleai, wc shall have to consider to 
what extent wc can secure greater ha}>piness for our.sc}ve.s 
by conforming to a gretuer (‘xteut to the environment we 
are in and to the demands of that environment upon u.s. 
Having in mind our ideal, also, wc shall have to consider 
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exactly how we shall set about modifying or changing the 
existing environment. There is, of course, a lot we can do 
in this way. By a search along the proper lines we may find 
it possible to escape altogether from parts of our environ- 
ment and to secure a new environment altogether. To a 
great extent, however, we shall have to tackle the problems 
one by one and bit by bit. 

ADVICE TO CHILDREN 

We, as adults, have all left our childhood behind. Yet 
childhood is for most people the most serious and most 
formative part of their lives. Too many children are spoilt 
in childhood, too many children are desperately unhappy. 
The problems of children are really problems to be solved 
by the adults around them. From time to time, howwer, 
ever)' one of us is in a position to help some child or other 
with his or her problems. 

Every problem we must try to solve is, and must be treated 
as, an individual problem. Rule of thumb will provide no 
real or la.sling solution. We must every time study the child, 
it.s personality and abilities. We must study its environ- 
ment and then act to the best of our ability. There is one 
piece of advice, however, we caii, alway.s. give to children. 
It is that when they are unhappy, they shall not bottle up 
their unhappiness, Imt shall take itv\o .some sympathetic and 
understanding adult. .* 

ADVICE TO PARENTS 

There is in this world no greater responsibility than the 
responsibility that falls upon parents, guardians and 
teachers for the prc.sent and future happiness of the children 
who are in their care. The best advice we can give to parents 
is that in all dealings with children they .shall remember the 
comparative helplessness tif the children. They should 
rementber that the children are facing problems of life for 
the first t ime and are dependent on other people for guidance 
and help at least as much as, if not more than, on the results 
of their own experience. Like adults, children will learn 
by making mistakes; they will not learn by complete failure. 
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The pai'ents should, then, in ci'ery respect, use theii 
common sense, their sympathy, their love and thcii 
understanding in bringing up their children and, when the) 
find there are jjroblems beyond their own power to solve, 
they should not hesitate to seek achice. 

The problems on which they may need advice will include 
problems of food, of sickness, of mental and j'hysical develop- 
ment, of clothing, of school. The parents themselves have a 
greater opportunity than any one else of knowing trhen the 
child is real ly unitappy . The c iiild’s unhajtpiness will always 
be traceable to .sonic environmental fault and to .some point at 
whiclr the child is at oikls with its circmnstanccs. When 
there is such real utihajipiness it is the sacred duty of the 
jiarents to seek out llic cuvironmcntal fault atul to correct it, 
for only thus will the chihl grow up to be the happy, hcaitliy 
adult which its parents would wish it to be. This involves 
no procc.ss at all of spoiling the child, but merely of drawing 
out of it with love and aifcction all the abilities and the 
beauty of mind and body that every child has in it. 

PUNISHMENT AND CHARACTER TRAINING 

The pcr.son whose life is bouncUsl by superstition is not 
free. H<' is a slave to hon es outside iiiiu.self which put 
shackles on him. prevtnuing lurn from accepting better 
forms of e<]iiipmcni fit,’' hfe’.s great ach'enturc, such as we 
consider in characte I training. Religions, other than 
Ciiristianity, have taught the imptiriance of character train- 
ing which would ri.se superior to any environment no matter 
how arduous or dangerous it may be for body, mind and 
spirit. The psychologist regards character as meaning the 
same a.s total personality, and if he uses such tvords as 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual, they mean the same as 
body, mind, anti spirit, Pet^ple differ, however, in the extent 
of meaning which they attach to a word. For instance, take 
the word punislmicttr, and the saying; “ .Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” 

llie Victorian father was apt to regard corporal ptinish- 
raem. as an etfecrive means of driving t lie devil out of a child, 
and if you read die letters of St. I’aul, you will agree that 
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the same kind of idea was held by the people he sought to 
convert There is a danger that indiscriminate thrashing 
iSl increase the sense of guilt, whereas the psychologist s 
idea of punishment is that it shall be a means of recognizing 
ivron"- and form the basis for further education in character 
training. The whole meaning of education is to draw 
out ” and not to drive in, the means to a fuller life. 

Ideas on character training can be very stunted. We are 
apt to take them too literally, or to cheat ourselves that we 
mean what we don’t really believe ourselves. You can be 
quite sure, if you are a parent, that you can’t hoodwink a 
child by telling him to accept what you yourself know to be a 
lie in ycnir approach to him. Hence, if you punish him roi 
being rude to visitors when you have previously said nasty 
things about them in his presence, you have got the wrong 
idea about who it is that should be punished. 

The ideal thing for a child in its character training would 
be for him to choose his or her own parents. Since this, is 
impos.sible, the next best thing is to teach him how to handle 
his otcn environment.^ and to teach parents how to handle 
thciy environment. For every person the conditions of life 
may apjiear to be different, and the child may have quite a 
different outlook from what you ei^pect. If you force your 
ideas of life on him, he may be quite incapable of seeing life 
as you .see it. 


THE FAMILY AND HOW IT HANDLES ITS 
ENVIRONMENT 

The investigation of a thousand families was carried out 
under clinical organization in four clinics, and a non-clinic 
centre, the object being to obtain observations from numbers 
of environments, and to compare the results. This group of 
families was very typical of families — ^}'Our family or mine — 
in the general population which meet with difficulties in 
handling the environment, both from the point of view of 
surroim dings and conditions of life. 

Every stage in life has some influence on the career which 
is followed,' and helps to determine the amount of success 
or failure which is obtained. People’s ages can be grouped 
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in these stages, and you will have obsei vcd that at school 
there are infant (0-7), junior (7-11), and senior (11-14 
plus) departnients. The adolescent comes into the 14-20 
years period and has his or her own special problems. But 
it cannot be denied that these arc related to what has gone 
before and to what is to come. Again, the junior adults 
(20-30), and the senior adults (30 and over) have their own 
special career problems, and problems in handling 
environment. 

The point which cannot be too strongly emphasi7ed is 
that the course of career is a life-long process, and cannot be 
isolated stage by stage. The sepaiMte .stages ;iie like the 
links of a chain. They are connected, and a weak link at 
one stage may weaken the career all along its course. 

ENVIRONMENT AND BEHAVIOUR 

It is not generally known that the behaviour difficulties 
of infants (0-7) are very largely a.ssodated with difficulties in 
their environment. Even before a person is born, environ- 
ment conditions are opciating, and the process of birth i.s 
in itself an adventure in environment, from which many 
chiUlren do not e.scape vnthout either injury or death. 

'Ehe influence of injufy at birth is carried over into later 
difficulties with careeh For instance: Harold, aged 
eighteen, was a genuiro case of retarded development clue 
to birth injury. He hdd the characteristics of a boy of twelve 
years, but no ambitions. He was ver^' well behaved, with 
good social training, but had no adolescent drive. The 
method of handling this case was to regard him as a fairly 
stable person who would never be more than “ a boy of 
twelve.” Since there are many tasks in industiy which “ a 
boy of twelve” can do, attempts to find him a post were 
pressed forward. He was accepted for a purely routine 
position in a research laboratory, and after nearly three years 
has justified the recommendations made. 

CAREER, AGE AND INTELLIGENCE 

Career problems arise in each age group, but age cannot 
be considered apart from intelligence. In Chapter VI a 
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number of instances \vere quolcci of clever children who 
were re^‘;nxlecl as dull, c.g., Hans Andersen and James 
Rrinciley. The same kind of misunderstaiidiag is repeated 
just as <.)f[eii today. Your problem may be one of not 
knowing how to handle this question of intelligence. 

\\ nen large groups of pcoj^lc are measured in terms of 
intelligence tlic result sliows a fairly even distribution of 
intelhgcuce. Some have more, some less, but the greater 
ninnl)cr is average. Tf people could choose their environ- 
ment and the kind of work tlicy could do — and the same 
applies to children at school — with some assistance according 
to iheir range of intelligence, there would be less failure. 

ENVIRONMENT AND DELINQUENCY 

What is a parent to do in a case of: delinquency, when a 
child begins to steak or to run away, or to commit a serioxts 
offence? It is often ]>ecause of scmie ‘^iuiation in the envirou- 
meiu — lack of ‘‘sweets’' in his foodi; nxisuuderstanding a.s 
10 iiis inleilig(‘nr(\ and too iiuuh or too little for him to do; 
irtss ni r* fathei 01 mother: unem|)loy!ncm or vork lualatb 
jusimeni c^f liu‘ father: separation or divorce in the lamily: 
too many “ iianovals ’* whith unsculc him in his school 
work: and sonuaiirus srpiabblc's between his parents which 
take awav his sense of security and .aircrtioru 

Par<‘nls sfiould try to find out child is doing at 

sduH)l. ' 1 be father, particularly, or some other man if there 
is no father, sfiould see the school authorities. In many 
districts tlic head teacher lives near to tlie sdiool, and ntaus 
are willing to keep evening app<»inrments xsilh fathers who 
cannot get awav from worl; to visit the school during the 
(lay time. Trunx* ana in some districts, parents' as.sociatious, 
xdiieh fathers should attend as wt^ll as moihcns. The dfcct 
on (bildien who know that their faiiieis arc really interested 
in liieiu often has ciuite remarkaldy good results. A teacher 
wfu> knows staudhing of t he home circurnslaucc.s of the child 
is in a much belter position handle him in the light way, 
and let assess his w<n*k accordingly. 

If, them t!u; father sees die icadier, the ‘'school situa- 
don " can be nra^fc more dear and co-operation established. 
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Chiidven meet, particular dilfu allies in stiiGol, such as in 
reading and arithmetic. The.sc may be due to lack of 
intelligence, or to icmovals and changes of .school, to 
fretiucnt illness and absences, defective vision which is 
neglected, and to undetected jihy.sical ailments about which 
the family doctor should be coustilted. It is surprising how 
many children liave .some one or oilier of the.’ic causes which, 
when dealt with, lead to better ]serformancc at scliool .and to 
a removal of behaviour diiilcuity. 

The main point to keep in mitid wh.erc delinquency 
appears is that soinclhin^j^ has to be done about it. To do 
nothing is to court disaster. This .'(nnctli'niif .should be in 
the direction of an invt stigation of the (.hild's real needs in 
his environment, prcfciaidy l>y some person outside the 
home t\!io c:aii take a disinterested x iew of die .sititalion. In 
this respect ji.sschologicul cliniis have been ol gieat hel]) to 
many p.ncnt.s. 

Many p.ncnts, of course, ovcr-jirotecl their cliildrcn, load 
them with expensive toys, and bribe them in various ways 
tok-cep (juict, when what the child needs is companions of 
his own age, sinijile toys to build up into all kinds of imagin- 
ary situations, and op'poituniiy “to let oif .steam” by 
making a moderate amcninl of noise or “ racket ” in .some 
part of the house where tiicrc is rea.soiiable (hance for 
.'hildren to do as they/iike. 

This is didicult in i<)wn flats, hut an atlenrpt should be 
made to find some .suitalile place for less [lolitc kind of 
iccreation Ukui man) children arc allowed. If. as in the 
case of Ronaltl, aged fifteen, an adole.scenl is li\'ing in a hotel 
to which his father has to devote much of his time, the 
opportunities lor family recreation arc limited. As soon as 
Ronald's father realized the probable cx]danation of his 
boy’s b(;haviour problem, he at once .set out to put matters 
right. The boy has now got “ a den ” of his own, and is the 
leader of a local boxing club. 

advice to adults 

Even as adults, when u'e have a large antount of control 
over our envlTOUincnt, tivere are too many of us suffering 
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from environmental trouble — trouble caused not by any 
defect in ourselves but by some fault in the circumstances 
about us. There are many people who are vaguely unhappy 
but cannot say why they are unhappy or what is the cause 
of their unhappiness. There are still more people who are 
uniiappy but do not realize the control they have over the 
cause of their unhappiness. There are others, still, who 
realize the cause and know they can control the cause but 
do not know how to do so. 

So our first advice to the adult is on broad, general lines. 
You must study yourself and your own environment. Only 
you can say whether you are in the right atmosphere, the 
right environment, the right circumstances for yourself, 
your character and your happiness. 

And at any point that you find yourself out of proper and 
happy adjustment with your environment, you must con- 
sider seriously whether you are going to achieve the greatest 
happiness by trying to adapt your environment to yourself 
(or if not. to try to find a new environment), or whether you 
are going to secure the greatest happiness by adapting 
yourself to your environment. 

We have already agreed that ouiKenvironment comprises 
the material factors and the other people who are living in 
the same environment with us. It iiimportant to remember 
that, whereas we can adapt and chaime the material environ- 
ment, it is much more difficult to adapt and change the other 
people with wliom wc have to live. 'Jf we find ourselves at 
loggerheads with the other people who surround us. M'e 
should look for a fault in ourselves as well as looking for 
faults in the other people. By correcting our own faults 
and by deliberate effort to get on with other people we are 
more likely to gain happiness than we are if we are content 
to criticize and grumble at other people. 

CHOOSING A HOME 

The most important part of our material surroundings 
is perhaps the home and the district we live in. Only too 
few people realize the depressing effect of living in drab 
surroundings. Most of us are in a position to choose, within 
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some limits at least, the actual district ive will live in and the 
type of house we will inhabii. [f you take London or any 
big city as an example, you will find nearly always that there 
are slum areas, urban areas and suburban areas. ISIost big 
cities, too, have on their out.skirr.s garden snlmrb.s, or 
dormitories as they are called, where people live and sleep 
though they may work elseivhere. 

It is a curious fact, too, that though the people who live in 
poor districts complain that they are compelled to dcs so f(w 
economic reasons, in actual fact in most cases they would find 
it no dearer to live in a garden suburb. In fact, for most 
people, there is a real clioicc of ciivironment as far as living 
conditions are concerned. l*en]>ie can contri)! their living 
environment hy choo.siug a good one and ])y refusing to live 
in a poor, dcprc.sscd slum. 

This argument apjdies both to the district in which tiie 
hon.se is and to the exterior and interior of the actual hou.se 
cho.sen. People have a real control over these matters, both 
through their actual pcnsonal choice and ihrougii the 
inOucncethcy can wield in Parliamentary and local authority 
nlfairs. I'he Londoners who backtal a .Socialist London 
(lounty Council have seen their choice amply justified in the 
si\’(;eping away of iu!nfh|t“ils of acres of slnin buildiiig.s and 
in the building of plca.s;unt, rocntiy and sunny blocks of flats. 

THE INTERIOR OF THE IfOUSE 

Wc all, too, have.f control oter the pleasant ness or 
unpleasantness of ihc'interior of the homes we live in. If 
our homes are dirty, untidy liomes it ma\ be a counnenf on 
the stale of our minds, it certainly is a state of affairs which 
need not exist. 'There are many, many people who are 
acutely uncomfortable and acutely uiiha[)py in an untidy, 
dirty hou.se. It would also l)e true, jn-obably, to say that 
every cmc is adversely inliacnccfl l)y .such cottdirioiis. We 
do not need furtiittire or l'uriii,shing.s lit for a p.alacc 

or a ca.stle. \^’e need not worry if our owji funii.shing.s are 
not tis e.xpensive or not as nice as tliu.se of the peojdc next 
■Toor. The (juantity juay be meagre, the (piality of the 
furnishings may be cheap on uctouui of our limited means, 
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but even admitting all that, there is no reason why even the 
poorest home should not be tastefully furnished. 

T here is no reason why the poorest person should not 
add tliosc little extra touches which make all the difference 
between a happy and harmonious setting for the jewel of 
personality and which at the same time are the symbol and 
token of a happy and beautiful outlook on life. Even the 
person who cannot afford expensive, cultivated and cut 
llowcrs can at least go out into the fields and pick for the 
gloriiication of his home some of the many beautiful wild 
flowers which are God's and Nature’s free gift. It is little 
touches like thi,s that make all the difference to the home. 

FOOD 

Food is e.ssentiai for the maintenance of life. It is also, in 
a sense, a pan of our environment. As a part of our 
environment it i.s e.ssenlial, mainly, that the food .shall be 
good and that the food shall be well cooked and well 
presented. Many an artist has thought a table laden with 
good things a lit .stdijcct for painting. One of the chief 
diiieiences i;etw(;en the slum attic and the castle hall is not 
the (juaniity of the food so much aX tlie cjiiality of the food 
and the way tlie foot! i.s served atid phiced on the table. 

Kvery age lias provided us witl^ examples of gluttony. 
.Many ages have foiuid it nccessaiv to jmpose sumptuary laws 
that is to say. laws forbidding excessive consumption of food. 
It is true, of course, that many pcophr over cat, but the real 
g'hiltotis are in a small minority. In general terms, it would 
i>c irne to s;iy that a certain amount of food is necessary to 
the body but there is a limit to tlie amount which a person 
can cat. There should, too. he a limit below which the 
<}ualily of fciod may not fall, and in Itngland and many other 
cotuitrics, in modern years, tliere has been a tremendous 
amount of legislation to cover this point. 

One thing, however, that even tlie poorest people need 
to be reminded of again and again, is that they .should not 
.ladilice cjuality of food on account of economic t'ea.soi!s. 
F'or the most part it i.s true to .say that, fiy careful buying, 
the poorest person can still get good quality food as cheaply 
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as poor quality. In fact, it i.s often true tliat pool quality 
food is immediately, in terms of price and in the long run 
of course in health, much dearer than nutritious food. 

FOOD, HEALTH AND ENVIRONMENT 

Food — the right food — is essential to growth and 
development. Sudi diseases as scurvy, beri-beri, goitre, 
rickets, cavities in teeth, and certain forms of auiemia and 
eye disease are all traced for the most part to lack of mineral 
foods. Sir |ohn Orr, in his Fond, H ealth niul I tiro me, stated 
that about'tifty per cent of the population in Britain were 
in receipt of inadequate diets. Sir ^Villiam Ciawloid 
estimates tliat about sixteen millions do not buy the f.oiiott 
protective foods such as dairy protlucc— milk, butter and 
vrgotaldes other than jiotaloes, and iresh fruit, ihe 
maiorityhave not got the money to expend and are obliged 
to (Icocnd on the cheancr foods siuh as bread, margarine, 
lard, lam and tea. The demand for bread, per individual, 
has, ’however, dropped by nearly half in the last century, 
and since 1909 there has been a marked rise in the 

consumption of other foods. , r n 

It has liceti claimed', that sickness ami death lali most 
heavily on the poorest <lasses. and that children sidiei 
acem-diug to the }),av-rbl! of the latlier. In a very huge 
measLu-c this is true. ,On tlie other hand, theic appears to 
be, in all social groups, families whieh tend to move up or 
down. The classified ion is not composed entirely of the 
same families from one period to another. 1 here are good 
and poor stocks. The good ones tend to go up and the poor 
ones to come dotvn in the scale of social values. 

Lack of harmony is accounted for by such things as 
maladiustment at home, school, work, sickness, di.setise, 
oremature tU:ath of parenis. marital disturbance, economic 
weakness of die family resulting from the vocational 
maladjusunent of the father, followed .sometimes by over 
dependence on the grandparents. _ _ 

Inst how this tli.sharmony arises is woi'th investigating. 
It is more than probable that only a small proportion of 
the general working population is so iveak in stock as to be 
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permanently incapable of doing useful work. Among the 
men in the gi'oups most affected, half of the disorders for 
those under thirty-five years are accounted for by tubercu- 
losis and mental diseases, and for men over this age, 
bronchitis, pneumonia and rheumatism were prevalent. 

From a career point of view it is advisable that your 
“ dis-orders ” should be recognized before they affect 
adversely your good health. The general trend of medical 
science during the nineteenth century and toda)' has been 
to .stamp out disorder arising from adverse conditions of life 
in the environment. As we have seen in this brief examina- 
tion of the subject, considerable progress has been made in 
improving environmental conditions. The more difficult 
ta,sk is to interest people in good health without arousing 
morbid curiosity and a return to the .superstition which 
dominated environment for so many centurie.s. 

The question of diet is one which we .shall study elsewhere 
in this book. It is one to which every one should pay the 
closest attention. An important as])cct of food as part of tlie 
environment is the presentation of the food. To revert to 
our previous comparison, the diilcrcncc between the slum 
tenement and tlic castle hall is tliealiffeiencc between fish 
and chips eaten out of a ])apcr an(( fish served on a salver. 
It is true tiiat the tenement dwclha- kannot afford the salver, 
but there is no rca.son why so little attention siiould be paid 
to the serving of the hxxl. Without hidulging in expensive 
luxuries, the poorest person can still serve his food attrac- 
tively and get some of the plea.surc out of it which the 
greatest epicure gets. 

OUR WATER SUPPLY 

Water is e.ssciitial to human life. It is necessary for the 
building and maintenance of every pait of the body. It is 
necessary for the irrigation of the human system so that the 
human system can be kept clear of the poisons wliich form 
automatically in the process of digestion. 

Sait water, which is completely tinsuitable for human 
consumption, covers three-c{uarter.s of the face of the earth. 
The raiitfall over the rest of tite earth is unecjual. .st) that 
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some places are arid, barren or desert, whilst other places 
suffer from floods. The average rainfall, however, is 
abundant for all human nectls, past, present and future. 
Much of this rainfall necessarily runs to waste. 1 he amount 
that is trapped for human needs depends solely on human 
beings. Indgation is a study of specialists. Ihe British in 
India have done a tremendous amount to contiol iiiigation 
and to make areas fertile that were previously desert. I'here 
is scarcely any limit to the activities of human kind in this 
way. Rivei-s which run a rapifl and narrow course to the sea 
through land which is parched and desert can be dammed 
and the water distributed thiough canals to make the land 
fertile and to give the people water to drink. 

Much yet remains to be done, not only in India, where 
the popidation is .so dense, so poor and tvith so iitllc to eat, 
but also in countries like Kngiand where the rainiall is 
abundant and the population iioniinaliy on such a high 
standard of living, but wdiere many peojde have to depend 
on infected wells, and so many more in the country have had 
to wait on the chance of being able to tap the water supply 

delivered to the Royal Air In ircc. 

It is claimed in pans of Kngiand that the death-rate oi 
people living tm an iuUaled water supply is low, because 
thev have become imn'iuni/cd to the go ms in the vaiei. 
Thi.s rs no po.ssiblc excu.se for not prewiding adecpiate 
purified water in tint is o! peace. '1 he cosi may be heavy 
hut it is not out of proportion to die bencdits. 

DRAINAGE . ^ , 

Drainage also is a part of our environment in so far that 
thongti invisible, it contributes or detracts from our 
health and therefore not mcrcdy from our physical health 
blit from our mental health also. 

Drainage is necessary in order that the waste piodiicis 
of the human body, and of civilization in general, should be 
withdrawn from our immediate sun'oundings, led to a place 
wfcere they are not a pari, in any sense, of our immediate or 
more distant surroundings, and where they can ite disposed 
of either chemically or by the forces of nature in such a way 
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environment ! 


Slum conditions breed slum dwellers, and ugly surromdings can poison 
life. But bad environments should be a challenge to release ourselves irora 

them and end the unhealthy effect they have on us. 

S4'il /tiCijVJi 34-'*, H'l 





The factory must he safe for life and limb, ^ They must be safe tor ti^c 
humau mintf too , , . beauty munt enkT the iactory as vveU a^s the home. 
An ideal factory in England 


See (ti/fies 371 \M'l 
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that they can be no clanger to mental or physical health. 

Wc thsell on tiie.se .subjects licre because nt their 
imj>onance to every one of u.s. The problems oC drainage 
are problems of central or local government and not 
problems for the individnal citizen. However, in 
democratic countries the individual citizen has a great deal 
of ccmtrol over the local and cenlial govcrnmenl.s. It is 
essential that the individual citizen should realize how much 
control he has and use that control in his own interests. If 
he is not in sufficient control to safeguard his own interests 
it i.s essential that the individual citizen .should seek means 
of gaining' greater control. 

The iinpoitance of this can e.t'-iK be ilhi.itraled iiotn the 
Cvoylon tyidioid c']>idemic in Kngiand. Its hiigland. the 
citizens are .supposed to have uiuiplete ctituroi over bcitl: 
central and local govenimeiils. yet in (■.rovdon, a stthuib of 
London, a mnuher cji j>eo[j!e died aiui ;.!i:o;v titou' wc’cc 
scaiouslv infeeted with Svplioid due .'..'lely to the! i.ic! ill. s' 
iht' drain.ige. ntidei the tout to! -i! tiie loc.ii saaci nt.ient. was 
in a sei iouhlv .nid ii.i;ig<‘toits!v iiekctivi couiuimu. 

riu- Crovcio!! loi.'d auilvititic'. p.iid. Uioe-snub of 

pounds conitien'..u ion to tiu!se p. fyur. i iu' re.ii liSaiU-*, 
h< iwev er, rest wt t It i he . n i/etis of ( a . )uii a; , w 1 *. i ■■ i id ii a. t.il, (' 
adecjuate .steps witiiii) iheii power. to ws; liuu theiv local 
services were cifieicntly tendered. 

In I'.ngland, too, a large iinnibcr of fivers .ire betii'.', 
puLsoned. so that no living thing tan exist tlniein. b\ ihc 
w'astc: products o! I.ictorics. 1 he v.at-er ol ttie.-.e livc'i's at 
the points coixeincd luav 'i oe d’inkii.g w.iter. liny 
would be dtinking water ii d.t.-v ueie not pt-i-.ontci. 1 he 
couirol of the ctiinx f>f these Luiosir-, i-, tlie ml;^l r'iniple 
matter po.ssible, if onlv tin- ordhiaty < hizeii would teali/e 
the' impc.nti.nKe of thc'se mattets to Innoed. vvn.it is ciuc 
caf Enuland is mte also of the rest of ilie world. .Vnd tluwe 
eputstions are a m.ttlet of ctivironmcnt aiUiting tin* 
individual phvsically and ji-vehologic alb . 1 hey ate m^eis 
which he can coiuioi himself by co-opet.tiion with his fallow 
citizen.s if he has the will to do .so aud if he takes care that 
he is not uiLsled. 


l.o.a.—n 
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OUR ACCESS TO SUNSHINE 

There can be few people who will deny that sunshine is 
necessary to our health and our happiness. There arc some 
countries, like India, which at certain times of the year get 
an excess of sunshine; there are some countries which have 
a very short summer and less sunshine. Excess of sunshine 
can be very detrimental to good health. The proper amount 
of sunshine, however, and the proper amount of fresh air 
and the proper access to natural beauty tire necessary to 
every one. A dull day can made a sad man of the best of us. 
Here again the ordinary man in llie street, by co-operation 
with his fellow-citizens and by acting with a clear purpose and 
a steadfast will, can gain the environment that is neccs.sary 
for his physical and mental tvell-bcing. 

By a variety of circumstances, which we need not discuss, 
these portions of our environment have been denied to many 
of us. Large areas of land liave been fenced in by people 
who are unaitle themselves to make use of them. Access to 
these areas is denied to other people. The jwwer of the few, 
however, rests on the ignorance of the many. W'heti the 
clouds of ignorance h-^vc been dispersed there can he no 
rea.son whatever why hie world as u whole shoiilil not .secure 
for itself the beueiits sunshine, fre.sh air :ni<i natnral 
beauty. / 

I'hcrc is, for in.statyre, scarcely a inanufactnring town on 
the face of the earth/ the skies iif wliiih are ncil lonled by 
clouds of soot and poasonous gases which could he jis evented 
from reaching the ai/r at t’er) little cost as soon as peo[)le are 
dctermincxl that the} shall tiot. Some years ago there teas 
a proposal to build iu London a big power station at Batter- 
sea, west of Buckingham Palace. Before the plans for this 
were approved, however, representations were made from 
the nal'ice that the smoke and 1 nines would blow that way. 
.'\rtuallv. tiu' Lowers of Battersea Power Station arc very 
high, and llu: oiitllow of smoke, steam, soot and fumes is very 
small, ’’i he real point is that et’crj ( itizen of London has the 
power to control these factors also by co-operation with his 
fellow citizens who will demand that their owit homes sliall 
trot; be fouled with nnnec.cs.sary .smoke and poisonous gases. 
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I’he Sinokt' and fumes of London can be dcicticd from the 
air for hundreds of miles around. What is true of London 
is true of every big manufacturing city. It may sound 
strattge to discus.s these mattcr.s in a discussion on nur 
environment, but as soon as the man in the stieet realizes lltc 
extent to which these matters control his physical atul mental 
health he u ill realize that these are not the least significant 
matters that he must attend to. 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

For many people the working conditions will be a more 
obvious part of their environment. \Ve work to live, by 
which wc mean that civilization has been organized on the 
basis that men and women have certain capacities and 
certain needs. Every one is expecteil at the present time to 
work to his ctipacity in order to gain what retsatds he can, 
and by tliese rewanL to meet whatever of his needs he can. 

One desire tvhich is in the heait of all of us, according to 
the psychologists, is the desire to make some sort of display 
of om selves. Wo all ha\e a common fund of general 
abilities. I’mcticallv all oi us liave in us one sjiecial ability 
wbicb wc can develop to siu h <in extent tbat in one special 
wax’ we can all excel. \ _ 

it is at this [joint that our lo\';e of display gains its 
cxjjression. It is at this point also^ that the competitive 
instinct in human nature gets its scope. Ihe terrible part 
and the .shameful part about this competitive instinct in the 
human heart is that it has resulted in massc.s of humanity 
having less food titan they need to eat lor the proper upkeep 
of health, less " living room ” and fresh air in their houses 
than is necessaiy to avoid consumption and all sorts of other 
honible diseases, less clothing than is necessary to keep them 
warm. 

“ I hrec acres and a cow ’’ was the slogan of some eminent 
Victorian poliiicians. Good food, good clothing, good houses 
arc still necessary to all of us today. ’T his means two things. 
Fiixt of all we musi remember that the good houses include 
good working comlitions. The factory ami the (jflicc must 
he s,tit; for life ami limb, and they mu.st. be safe for ordinary 
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good health. They must be safe for the human mind, too. 
unless the mind is to be distorted, paralysed or killed, by 
this we mean that beauty must enter into the factory and the 

office as well as into the home. 

Secondlv, this means that the rewards of labour, li tiic) 
are not completely equalized, must be at least adequate or 
the provision for all of the necessities of civilized life once 
the labour is done. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND OUR ENVIRONMENT 

To summarize what we have been saying it should now 
be apparent that to a large extent our control of our environ- 
ment is an indirect conirol. In no mat ter what countiv it 
may be. we are all born inio .wimc form of human socict>. 
?his hmnan socie.v, bv its laws, its rules and regub mns. 
controls a vast amount of our own environment and ol oui 
present circumstances. It is our mislonunc that wc cannot 
be born into the world and create this environment and 
flipsp circunistcinccs lov oui selves. 

■ Freedom of thought, freedom of action, 

•ind freedom of conscience wc mu.st have, though we rnu^ 

beware of infringing ittc rights of 
<ome extent we .shall Hind )t ncccssaty to make 
s'lcpliccs for the trutl^ of die matlcr is that il we Imd the 
od«cly «e nA in.o a l,av.h 

im™™ Baral'M ‘>f " Vealest 

htaXlonc. Si,* men and mmm ™ "'Xdl 

hiS™ n" 'mSy is "nnliSy to find himself a real sullcrcr. 

Violence in the correction of human wrongs is, of course, 
coml-r y ruineccssarv and undesirable. Co-operation is 
re^ rrv tmd h desirable. Hie man who does not 
™rato and mllahmatc in improving ihc environment 
not merely ol himself but of Immamty as a whole must 
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realize that he is actively working against hiinsclf arid 
against the interests of tiie rest of humanity. The man who 
passively supports an oppressive form of society is just as 
laad as the man who actively supports it. The refusal to 
coliaI)orate with an oppressive form of society should be just 
a reiusal and not a violent refusal. The elTect is just the 
same. There is no such thing as a moral holiday. 

PERSONALITY IN ENVIRONMENT 

Personality in environment is something like a submarine. 
When completely submerged, contact with others is very 
restricted. A restricted view can be obtained through the 
periscope, but to get a really good loftk round you come to 
the surface and throw open the hatch. If you are going 
artmud in your environnient immersed and subiiu.'rged in 
your own ideas, which may f)c false, you must not be 
surprised if you bump into some circumstance whidi giv<-s 
you a nasty shaking. 

Perh:t|.is you cniihl now turn back to (hriptet VI .aiitl 
consider again the me.msol riioohing a suii.ible envivoiimeni 
by a wise choice of careca' rvhich uill eiudile you to eteptess 
yourself fiecly and upenlv. and to give and ofitain full 
satisfaction in voiu cnviromiieui. '‘'our environment may. 
of eoinse, be uncongenial. 'S'oti m;i.y seek a way of escape 
by making anct dreaming grand dreams tvhieb :ire never 
realized. 

Ursula, aged iwentv-onc, had had twelve jobs, chiefly in 
diet dre.ssmaking and tea-room liades. I ler reasons for leav- 
ing each job wcie railu'r oliscure — “ not enough to do," 
‘‘not satisfied witli the work,” "did not get on vcith the 
manageress.’’ The real retison was that her great dieam was 
to go on the stage. The foot lights fascinated her, atul .she 
imagined how wondetful it would be to hear the applause 
of the audienct;. She was a lonely person, and had nor 
learned how to make and keep friendships, 'f he lack of 
suitable leisure outlets was tarried over into her work life, 
from which she attempted to draw mote than slit; was 
iKtuaily entitled to. The di.stinction hctwccn work and 
leisure satisfuction was made dear to her, and she has made 
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good health. They must be safe for the human mind, too, 
unless the mind is to be distorted, paralysed or killed. By 
this we mean that beauty must enter into the factory and the 
office as well as into the home. 

Secondly, this means that the rewards of labour, if they 
are not completely equalized, must be at least adequate for 
the provision for all of the necessities of civilized life once 
the labour is done. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND OUR ENVIRONMENT 

To summarize what we have been saying it should now 
be apparent that to a large extent our control of our environ- 
ment is an indirect control. In no matter what country it 
may be, we are all born into some form of human society. 
This human society, by its laws, its rules and regulations, 
controls a vast amount of our own environment and of our 
present circumstances. It is our misfortune that we cannot 
be born into the world and create this environment and 
these circumstances for ourselves. 

Freedom of thought, freedom of action, freedom of speech 
and freedom of consdence we must have, though we must 
beware of infringing me rights of other human beings. To 
some extent we shall jhnd it necessary to make personal 
sacrifices, for the truth of .che matter is that if we find the 
form of society we ar/e born into a harsh one it is only by 
collaborating with ‘'ther sufferers that we can hope to 
improve it. Jeremy Bentham’s principle of the “ greatest 
good of the greatest number ” is an excellent one in this 
connexion. Actually the man who finds himself without 
food, without clothing, without fresh air or sunshine and 
in danger of life and limb and mind, will never today find 
himself alone. Such men and women will find millions of 
other human beings to co-operate with. The man who finds 
himself alone today is unlikely to find himself a real sufferer. 

Violence iir the correction of human wrongs is, of course, 
completely unnecessary and undesirable. Co-operation is 
necessary and is desirable. The man who does not 
co-operate and collaborate in improving the environment 
not merely of himself but of humanity as a whole must 
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realize that he is actively working against himself and 
against the interests of the rest of humanity. The man who 
passively supports an oppressive form of society is just as 
bad as the man who actively supports it. The refusal to 
collaborate with an oppressive form of society should be just 
a refusal and not a violent refusal. The effect is just the 
same. There is no such thing as a moral holiday. 

PERSONALITY IN ENVIRONMENT 

Personality in environment is something like a submarine. 
When completely submerged, contact with others is very 
restricted. A restricted view can be obtained through the 
periscope, but to get a really good look round you come to 
the surface and throw open the hatch. If you are going 
around in your environment immersed and submerged 'in 
your own ideas, which may be false, you must not be 
surprised if you bump into some circumstance which gives 
you a nasty shaking. 

Perhaps you could now turn back to Chapter VI and 
consider again the means of choosing a suitable environment 
by a wise choice of career which will enable you to express 
yourself freely and openly, and to give and obtain full 
satisfaction in your environment. Your environment may, 
of course, be uncongenial. You mw seek a way of escape 
by making and dreaming grand dre'ams which are never 
realized. \ 

Ursula, aged twenty-one, had had twelve jobs, chiefly in 
the dressmaking and tea-room trades. Her reasons for leav- 
ing each job were rather obscure — “ not enough to do,” 
“ not satisfied with the work,” “ did not get on with the 
manageress.” The real reason was that her great dream was 
to go on the stage. The footlights fascinated her, and she 
imagined how wonderful it would be to hear the applause 
of the audience. She was a lonely person, and had not 
learned how to make and keep friendships. The lack of 
suitable leisure outlets was cariied over into her work life, 
from which she attempted to draw more than she was 
actually entitled to. The distinction between work and 
leisure satisfaction was made clear to her, and she has made 
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a fresh start in quite a different environment, wheie she 
appears to be moderately adjusted. , , • 

This is a case where contact with a medical psychologist 
needs to be maintained, because the difficulty is not one 
w'hich manipulation of environment alone can lectify. 

Environment represents the real world, usually called the 
reality situation. You may react by day dreaming (fanta^) 
which may and often does lead to serious disorder it the 
fantasy is not linked up with actual performance, which is 
socially acceptable. If, for instance, you had a great desire 
for adventure, and rode down the Strand, dressed up as a 
Red Indian, you would probably dislocate the traffic and be 
unpopular. The same kind of outfit at an amateur dramatic 
performance-if it actually came into the play-would be 
a great success. The main problem is to know when and 
how to choose ideas, and to forge dreams into the framework 
of reality. Children and young people generally)' pass through 
a difficult stage of turning ideas into action Sometimes it is 
the wrong kind of response, for which they are punished 

unjustly. 

MENTAL HEALTH AND ENVIRONMENT 

The subject of menta^l health is dealt with in a very inter- 
estino- vtpon—Volimth Mental Health Smwtce^-which 
has just been issued by the Feversham Committee. It gives 
a very detailed accou'nt of what is being done in the study 
of personality environment from a mental health point of 

^'^Tn any study of maladjustment of persomdity in environ- 
ment, a number of questions appear, stich as : How 
maladjustment arise? Is it with us when we aie bom? 
Does it spring from home, school or work environments.^ 
Can maladjustment be treated like an illness, or do we have 
to send people away from home, to an institution or to 

irprevious investigations, it had been noted that even 
when one knew a good deal about a person— his intelligence 
and particular abilities, his temperament and reputation— 
there was still much in his environment which could 
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influence him, perhaps unknown to himself or to his family 
and nearest associates. 

These social factors in environment might be so strong 
as to overbalance him in the wrong direction, and over- 
come the excellent individual characteristics which he might 
otherwise have. If then, one could search out these social 
factors and deal with them, the possibility of recovery 
would improve and, at least, the very fact that such factors 
were present in the general population, would assist in the 
training of others, and the avoidance of maladjustment on 

a still larger scale. _ j -ii • 

For it is evident that one person who is affected will in- 
fluence others, no matter what his or her age, social status, 
school training, position in the family, or degiee of physical 
and mental health, may be. 

Personality can change pattern or tone in different 
surroundings. A man can be highly respected at woik, 
and a “ perfect bi'Ute ” at home. The very likeable family 
man may be very timid at work, and unable to negotiate 
better terms for himself and family. Or his family problem 
may so dominate his work as to lead to i,ncapa.city. 

Walter, aged twelve, was an oAly child, refeiTed to 
specialists by a sympathetic firm for whom his father woiked. 
He was suffering from anxiety symp^ms. Mother had died 
two years previously. W^alter had als^^ resented change from 
central school to secondary school because of change in 
curriculum and in friendships. He was also very restricted 
in a town flat, where there were poor arrangements for meals. 
Father, aged forty-six, was unqualified but clever, had had 
a serious illness, and had applied for retirement pay. 

Full details are not given for obvious reasons, but the 
environmental problem was particularly difficult because 
both father and son, at a critical time in their lives, were 
deprived of mother on whom they had both depended. One 
way of helping them would be to encourage achievement 
at work in a fresh environment, and to develop leisure 
pursuits which would foster friendships. This method was 
adopted, and father has returned to work, but of a different 

kind. 
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THE FACTORY WORKER WHO WANTED A CHANGE 
James, aged thirty, is at present working in a factory, and 
for very good reasons is dissatisfied Mdth his prospects. The 
problem is — ^\\drat can he do about tliis? He is rather 
handicapped in not having had a good general education, 
but he is certainly very intelligent. It would be a mistake 
for him to try to compete in a job with highly qualified and 
well-educated people, or to set out to take a long course of 
evening institute subjects in general education. He has, in 
fact, taken a number of courses dealing with the machines 
on which he is working, but this is not leading him anywhere. 
The way out would appear to be like this — not to throw up 
his present job, because “ it is easier to find another nest 
when you are already in one, than to try to get in when you 
are already out.” His elementary school report is so empty 
of details as to be not worth showing to any one. But he 
might approach the head of his evening institute for a record 
of attendances and an indication that he has attended courses 
of study, which might be of Value, and for some note on his 
personal characteristics. 

James is a born s'4t'Sman, has plenty of energy, is un- 
married and free to Wwe anwhere. He could choose 
various forms of indoclr or outdoor salesmanship — whole- 
sale, retail, general coqimodities ivith repeat order business, 
e.g., grocery, confectionery; or speciality sales, e.g., office 
machinery and domestic appliances. It is im}:)ortant that he 
should avoid salesmanship with too easy an entrance, for 
these jobs tend to be on a commission only basis, which is 
not always so satisfactory as a definite appointment. 

Numbers of good firms will consider a man like James, 
and his next step would be to find out who these firms are, 
to get an introduction, or even to tvrite a short, well- 
considered letter of inquiry. Good salesmen are not 
so plentiful that a firm will turn down such an inquiry, and 
when an interview is offered the opportunity needs to be 
handled in the right way. He would not, for instance, go 
for interview looking as immaculate as a tailor’s model. 
This might be a good plan for a girl, but it doesn’t seem to 
be the right thing for a man. 
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HANDLING THE ENVIRONMENT IS NOT ALWAYS A 
WORK PROBLEM 

Your problem may not be one of work at all. A change 
may not be possible because of age, training and qualifica- 
tions, home ties and duties, or physical disability. It may 
be possible to find a way out of dull existence and lack of 
achievement by getting fresh ideas about leisure. A leisure 
interest sometimes leads to a career opportunity, although 
this is not the first aim and satisfaction gained from leisure. 
If you are a married person, and your leisure interests take 
you out to committees every evening, you might eventually 
get on to the town council, only to find that something has 
happened in your family circle which you did not expect, and 
happened when you were not there to see it. 

PUBLIC SERVICE 

Many men and women, by following the path of social 
work or public service, have found a group of satisfactions 
which was denied them in their ordinary work; and it is for 
husband and wife to agree on how best they can plan their 
home life to meet this need, without turning the home into 
either an office or just a place to sleep in. 

The following case illustrates th<^' point of a career prob- 
lem of a girl aged twenty-three, ariiji how it was solved by 
leisure interests. ' , 

Gladys was an office clerk on routine but highly-skilled 
and well-paid work. She had been told by a medical 
authority that, should she marry, she could never be a 
mother. The problem was — should she change to an occu- 
pation which would give more outlet to her material needs, 
or should she continue where she was? 

The answer was that she cannot obtain training with the 
funds available, which will provide anything like the present 
salary. The firm is considerate, and she is popular with her 
companions. There is anxiety in the home. This girl 
followed a leisure plan, now has her own social club for 
small boys, and has represented her “ movement ” at inter- 
national meetings. She has continued in the same office, and 
is a very happy, well adjusted person. 

L.G*A» — 
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HOBBIES WHEN WORK HAS FAILED 

For the man who has to work in the evenings and cannot 
join in with the usual round of leisure pursuits, there is 
nothing like a hobby. This does not merely occupy him at 
leisure times. It often brings people in to see him. Here 
are a few instances of people who, being faced with a work 
problem, illness, unemployment, etc., have built up a life 
of interest around a hobby. 

An ex-school-teacher, aged fifty-five, had had a serious 
illness, and took up an interest in bees. He is now a local 
secretary for the amateur beekeepers’ association, and runs 
exhibitions in departmental stores. With his pension, he 
earns sufficient to live on comfortably. A woman, aged 
fifty, an accountant in America on a four-figure salary, lost 
her job and money in the American depression. She took 
an interest in riding stables in return for maintenance. Now 
she has her own stable in a country district. A man, an 
epileptic, aged forty-fn'e, was unable to work. He became 
interested in fancy mice, and has built up a trade from a 
mouse farm attached to a country cottage. Another man, 
aged twenty-nine, lost his post through the bankruptcy of his 
firm. He had prcvioi^ly been keen on photography, and is 
now a press photograpl^er. 

A man who had lost the use of his arms has learned to 
paint with his toes; ariother is a keen Esperantist; and still 
another has collected rare plants, chiefly from sailors whom 
he meets at the docks. More than one man has made a 
fortune out of collecting what other people throw away, but 
you might get into trouble irith your people at home if you 
start such a collection. 

DON’T FEEL “ UP AGAINST IT ” 

A question often asked is: “ What do you do when you 
really feel up against it, and ready for something desperate?” 
The first essential is not to bottle it up, but to let it come 
out. If you cannot get advice directly, sit down and write 
out wdiat you feel about things, then say ; “ That’s me.” You 
may laugh at yourself, and feel better for it, prepared to meet 
the other person, if there is one, half-way. 
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This way out may take longer. For instance. Norman, 
aged sixteen, had had many changes of school. His father! 
a professional man, had died young, leaving little money! 
The boy felt cheated of his opportunity, was a school failure, 
a work failure and finally a persistent delinquent. The 
^^^ily was still in touch with influential friends, and Norman 
could not be quite sure as to whether he was rich or poor, 
because sometimes he stayed in one house and then in an- 
other, with marked differences between them. His mother’s 
health failed. Norman had a period of about nine months 
psychological treatment in hospital, went on with his studies, 
passed an examination, and is now giving full satisfaction! 

The amateur gardener must get rid of a lot of ill-feeling 
which has been bottled up all day, by hunting for weeds 
and rolling the lawn. The same kind of relief comes from 
sawing wood, hitting a golf ball, and for those who like it, 
community singing. The man or woman who just sits and 
reads all the evening, without saying a single word to any 
one, is laying up a store of trouble. For personality in en- 
vironment demands a way out through companionship and 
sociability. 

Qualifications are of great help ivl career. Many people 
in trying to get them aim too high, in the same way that 
others do not aim at all, but just dVift. Handling the en- 
vironment seems to require a happV mean between what 
you can do and what is reasonably Available. It requires 
co-operation with others, and not setting off on a lone trail of 
your own. And perhaps the greatest need of all is a keenness 
for service, both at work or at leisure. You cannot work 
without leisure, and you can’t really live at all without con- 
sidering the interests of those around you. 

ON MAKING FRIENDS 

The part of our environment from which we gain most 
satisfaction of all is the people about us. It is the people in 
the world who make it a friendly world or an unfriendly 
world as the case may be. Happiness and success in this part 
of our environment does not depend solely upon ourselves 
it is true. It depends on other people too. Yet it does 
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depend chiefly on ourselves and the rules for success are few 
and simple. 

Be kind and considerate and courteous to others. They 
will appreciate it. Be sympathetic and helpful. They will 
be grateful. Be open and honest and independent and they 
will respect you. Be wise yet humble and they will listen 
to you. Listen to them and they will seek your company. 
Love others more than yourself and some others, if not all, 
will love you. Sacrifice yourself for others without hope or 
expectation of reward or praise and you will find the reward 
already gained. Don’t forgive other people for the wrongs 
they do — it is never even your place to sit in judgment on 
them. Judge yourself harshly and seek to gain your own 
approval. Try to understand yourself and you may hope 
to understand others. Seek faults in yourself but not in 
other people. For in you, too, there is a fault. Give your- 
self nobly and generously, for only as you give shall you 
receive. 

Thus is friendship given and received. Life has no 
greater glor)’’ to offer you than one good friend. And friend- 
ship means sacrifice, for friendship is love, a love going out 
to another and demanding no satisfaction for itself but the 
satisfaction of going ouf. to that other. 

“ That other ” may be the w'hole of humanity. So 
Florence Nightingale ^^ve herself to humanity when in the 
Crimea she nursed the soldiers, none of whom she had pre- 
viously known. So also John Pounds in his ragged school 
when his cobbling was done. So also hundreds of other 
martyrs and sacrifices to the welfare of humanity. Many of 
them indeed have “ given up their lives for their friends.” 

BIRDS OF A FEATHER 

Besides friends we most of us have associates whom we call 
friends. We give less to them and expect more of them. 
They may be only leisure-time acquaintances. Such friends 
also can add greatly to our happiness in life. But with them 
also we must remember that the more we put into the 
friendship the more we shall get out of it. 

A word of caution is necessary in regard to these associates 
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however. There is always a tendency for “ birds of a feather 
to flock together.” We must be careful that the associates 
we choose bring out the best in us. Sometimes a clash of 
personalities will do it, sometimes a similarity. But if we 
find our associates are bringing out the worst in us — petti- 
ness, meanness or whatever it may be — it is high time to seek 
new associates. 

MAKING THE BEST OF A BAD ENVIRONMENT 

There are then three things we can do about a bad en- 
vironment if we are conscious of it. We can seek a new 
environment if we are in a position to do so. We can modify 
it in the direction of our ideal. We can escape from it either 
by seeking satisfaction in our leisure which we fail to get in 
our homes or our work or by day dreaming. 

Sometimes of course we have to make the best of it because 
there is nothing much we can do about it. Then, of course, 
we must try to adjust ourselves just as we would physically 
in an uncomfortable bed. There are times when we should 
give way. 

There were two brothers. Jack and Sydney, who lived in 
uncomfortable circumstances. Their home was always full 
of strife and argument. Jack alwa^^s gave way and ignored 
a challenging point. Sydney always took it up. Jack 
sacrificed nothing. Sydney was always in a tense emotional 
state and often unhappy. 

So, too, for most of us. Often it is we who are wrong and 
not the other people. Even if the fault is not in us, we shall 
often find greater happiness in being more accommodating 
and less sensitive than in living life as a perpetual battle and 
with a permanent grievance. 



CHAPtER XII 

GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY 

P erhaps you are approaching sixty, maybe it’s seventy. 
And you are beginning to wonder what the future has 
in store for you. You are anxious to know what there 
is left, what all this talk of senescence and senile decay means. 

Probably you have connected the word senility with the 
doddering old man in his second childhood, and you dread 
reaching that stage. Yet you feel that old age is gradually 
creeping on. There is some grey in your hair; you have to 
wear glasses to read; perhaps, too, your hearing is slightly 
affected, and at times your memory plays you tricks. Fatigue 
grips you after a day’s work, or you find that the games you 
played with ease a few )’ears ago take it out of you. You 
cannot walk so fast or so far. 

You do not want to grow old ! What can you do about 
it? There are many things you can do. And you can begin 
by meeting it with courage and common sense, as something 
that must inevitably hgppen to us all. Many people turn old 
age into a kind of jokd; at the same time they are secretly 
troubled and resent it. / That is the wrong approach. 

Sometimes a man, through his inability to adjust himself 
to changing conditiqhs, loses heart. He thinks there is 
nothing left and that he is finished. But there is no need to 
ict the prospect of old age distress you. You can grow old 
vigorously and gracefully. You can make a success of your 
life no matter how old you are. There is much truth in the 
old saying tliat a man is as old as he feels and a ^voraan is as 
old as she looks. 

THE CHANCES OF LONG LIFE 

So let us consider this question of old age, examining 
the causes and eflects. Let us look at some examples, and 
history is full of them, of people who have made a success 
of their old age. And let us dispose of this bogy that worries 
and scares us. 

Socrates, one of the world’s greatest thinkers, hit the nail 

382 
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on the head when he summed it up in these words : “ The 
body is the source of endless trouble to us by reason of the 
mere requirements of food; and is also liable to diseases 
which impede and overtake us in the search for truth; and 
by filling us full of loves and lusts and fears and fancies and 
every sort of folly prevents us ever having, as people say, so 
much as a thought.” 

There is the secret ! It is this body of ours that is the 
trouble. Sometimes it gets overworked, sometimes it breaks 
down, and sometimes it just tires. And most of the time it 
is entirely our own fault. Many people attempt to cure and 
adjust their ailments themselves. Knowing nothing of 
medicine, they pour into their bodies all manner of drugs 
and physics, fully expecting it to recuperate. They indulge 
in daily doses of pills and pastilles, simply because they have 
seen them advertised. And not being satisfied with drug- 
ging themselves, they offer their discoveries to their 
unfortunate friends as infallible cures. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF HEALTHY LIVING 

The first tiring, then, is to stop this self-indulgence and 
to follow Nature’s way, ndrich means, of course, that you 
must take the trouble to learn Natfiire’s way, to acquire a 
working knowledge of the principlc',5 of healthy living. As 
Pythagoras tells us : ” Donothingunkfiowingly, but be taught 
w^hat is requisite; and thus you will pass life most pleasantly. 
Nor is it meet for you to have no care of the body; but to 
make yourself a moderation in drink and food and exercises; 
and I call that moderation w'hich will give no pain.” 

Prevention is better than cure. But if you feel really ill 
or out of sorts the best thing to do is to see your doctor. It 
will come cheaper, too, in the long run, for if you have a 
regular doctor he knows your family histoi'y as well as your 
own medical history. Pie is in a position to know what 
treatment will be most effective in your case. 

So stop bothering about imaginary ailments and keep 
yourself fit. Your body has readied another stage in its 
development, but that does not mean that you are reaching 
the end of your tether. Far from it. It has been estimated 
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that an animal should live five to seven times the length of 
its active growing period. And if we apply this law to 
mankind a life span of one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
years shoLild not be impossible. 

LIFE IS CONTINUOUS! 

Biologists generally allow a life span of ninety years, 
divided into three more or less equal parts : thirty years for 
development, thirty for maturing and thirty for involution, 
which the dictionary rather crudely describes as the “ curling 
up of parts.” Dante put the termination of youth at forty- 
five years. Victor Hugo regarded forty as the old age of 
youth and fifty as the youth of old age. Dublin, the famous 
American insurance statistician, says that sixty-five years is 
the convenient starting point for old age. In our own view 
the attitude taken in Chapter V is the soundest. It presents 
life as a succession and shows that every age should be 
regarded as a preparation for the next. Individual and social 
life is a continuous process that we cannot divide into 
definite periods, and we should all be happier if we 
appreciated this fact. 

Moreover, the expectancy of life has increased considerably 
in the last fifty years, ahd surveys show that twice as many 
people now attain old-^age as did in 1800. Better living 
conditions throughout the world are responsible for the 
added lease of life which the average man may now expect. 
It is therefore up to us not only to insist on further 
improvements, but also to do something ourselves by 
improving our personal habits and ways of living. Govern- 
ment facilities for better health will improve only when we 
demand them and make use of them. 

THE CAUSES OF OLD AGE 

Scientists differ in their theories about the actual causes 
of old age, but ail are agreed that it can be postponed. 
Brown-Sequard, one of the earliest pioneers of rejuvenation, 
believed that hardening of the tissue and bones, produced 
by decay of the glands, was responsible. Elie Metchnikoli 
put it down essentially to the poisoning of the system by 
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the rotting of waste material left in the bowels by imperfect 
digestion and evacuation. Victor Horsley ascribed it to the 
degeneration of the thyroid gland, the large ductless gland 
situated at the upper part of the windpipe; while Lorand 
and many others agreed that it is due to the decay of the 
ductless glands, chiefly the thyroid and sexual glands. 

In fact the relation between the sexual glands and general 
health was suspected long before modern discoveries on the 
subject. Theophile de Borden wrote at the end of the 
eighteenth century that : “ The organs of generation have 
the power of secreting the finest and most spiritual parts of 
our nourishment; but at the same time they are so 
organized that these perfected and ennobled juices can again 
return and be received into the blood. Like the brain, 
therefore, they belong to those most important organs 
which serve for bringing to perfection and ennobling our 
organic matter and power and even ourselves.” 

The change in sexual function takes place in the average 
man between sixty-five and seventy, and it is noteworthy 
that growing old, or senescence, follows. It affects all our 
vital organs and senses. We feel fatigued easily, and there 
is a general slowing down of all our functions. The skin 
becomes discoloured and rough, 4tid wrinkles and crow’s 
feet become prominent. The eyes 'become sunken throiigh 
the loss of the fat round the bony hotlows in which they are 
set, while the cheeks lose the fat\ that had previously 
supported them and fall in. Sight, of course, diminishes 
and the hearing becomes less acute. Loss of water content 
gives a gi'eater fragility to the bones, while the shrinking of 
the spinal column causes stooping and reduces height. 

It is Nature’s way. We can postpone it but we cannot 
stop it. Yet there is no need for despair over it. On the 
contrary, many people have got from these years an intense 
satisfaction, and there is no reason wTy we should not do 
the same. Solomon might have been aware of the trials 
of age, as his flowery account of it in the last chapter of 
Ecclesiastes suggests, but there is no doubt that he also knew 
the joys of living. 

"^^en a man has reached sixty, has reasonably good health, 
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and has lived a life of sensible moderation, he should be at 
the apex of his mental ability. His intellectual powei's 
should not slacken for another twenty years at least. He 
may not have the physical elasticity of youth, but he has 
compensations in the way of a greater store of experience, 
and should be able to use his knowledge and judgment for 
a better and more useful life. 

OTHER FACTORS INFLUENCING OLD AGE 

Temperate climates are said to be more conducive to 
general longevity than tropical countries, though some 
warm ones have an excellent record of old age. Greece, 
Scandinavia, the Pyrenees, California, the Baltic States and 
some parts of the Balkans, have all been regarded as 
favourable, but Russia and India are perhaps the classical 
countries for centenarians, though authentic records are not 
always available. High elevation and length of days have 
also been correlated, and it is said that the monks of Athos, 
many of whom lived to reach one hundred and fifty years, 
owed their old age to the climate and seclusion of their 
mountain retreat. 

Heredity, too, must Be taken into account.- Accounts of 
long-lived families are numerous, but it is always difficult to 
estimate how much is diie to actual heredity and how much 
to moderate, healthy ahd secure ways of living. Families 
that have the habit of living well tend to go on living well. 

The nature of occu|iatiou is also an important factor, and 
on tire whole it seems that those living at a distance from 
“ centres of civilization ” have a greater chance of attaining 
a vigorous old age than those who have to spend their days 
in the midst of turmoil. Peasants are renowned for the 
great ages they often reach . 

SOME MODERN METHUSELAHS 

Indeed, the oldest man in history was a peasant. And the 
more modern Methuselahs have nearly all lived close to the 
soil. In England, Herbert Jenkins of Yorkshire, who saw 
service at the battle of Flodden Field, going there with a 
horse-load of- arrows at the age of twelve, was reputed to 
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have lived on for one hundred and fifty-seven years after the 
Scots had been routed. He began life as a peasant but ended 
as a fisherman. 

Thomas Parr, of Shropshire, was more famous though 
less aged. He seems to have been still leading a gay life 
when long past his century. At one hundred and two he 
had to do public penance for begetting an illegitimate child, 
and nineteen years later, when the scandal had presumably 
died down, he married his second wife. 

Thereafter he went about his marital and daily tasks 
efficiently, as his wife testified to William Harvey, the great 
surgeon and discoverer of the circulation of the blood, for 
more than three decades. But at the age of one hundred and 
fifty-two |ie succumbed to the temptation of taking a 
journey to London to visit the king. The journey was not 
too much for him, but the king was. Charles I and his court 
treated “ Old Parr ” so royally that he died a year later. 

In our own times centenarians are common, but few seem 
to have achieved the five extra decades of “ Old Parr,” at 
least not with the same distinction. A few years ago, 
however. New York and London were startled by a visitor 
from Constantinople named Zaro Agha, who carried papers 
showing that he was born in i'j:74. In New York the 
abstemious old gentleman was knocked down by a car, but 
I'ecovered rapidly and i visited London a year later at the 
age of one hundred and fifty-seven y^ears. 

OCCUPATION AND AGE 

Intellectuals, too, live long, though they seldom compete 
successfully with peasants as centenarians. Roscoe Thayer 
gives us the following averages for the various professions: 
musicians, sixty-two years; philosophers, sixty-five; poets, 
sixty-six; novelists, sixty-seven; government officials, seventy- 
one; statesmen, seventy-one; inventors, seventy-two; and 
historians, seventy-three years. 

The dignitaries of the Church probably have a higher 
average than any of these groups. They are notoriously 
long lived. Cardinal de Salis reached one hundred and ten 
years. Pope Gregory IX, who took a very sfrong view of 
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papal over temporal authority, was eighty-nine w^hen he 
succeeded to the throne of St. Peter and guided the destinies 
of Christendom for eleven years thereafter. Martin Routh, 
priest and scholar, who was President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, for sixty-three years, also arrived at his century. 
The great Cardinal Newman was eighty-nine when he died, 
and Archbishop Temple, who officiated at the Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, w^as eighty-one. In our own times there 
are many aged clergy. Dr. W. R. Inge, the “ Gloomy Dean, 
is still working vigorously in his eightieth year, while the life 
of Dr. Winnington Ingram, who has just retired from the 
bishopric of London, is an excellent illustration of the 
merits of his philosophy. “ Look straight into the light, he 
says, “ and the shadow's Avill always be behind you.” 

A glimpse at the lives of statesmen suggests an even higher 
average than that granted by Thayer. British prime 
ministers and lord mayors, for example, aie w'ell know'n 
for their ripe years. That “ Grand Old Man ” of the 
Victorian era, William Ew'art Gladstone, who became 
premier when over sixty, lived on to the age of eighty-nine, 
mentally alert and capable to the end. And wdthin recent 
years there have been Two octogenarian Lord Mayors of 
London : Sir Thomas Crosby in 191 1, the first medical man 
to hold the mace, and /Sir John James Baddeley in 1921, 
who brought out in /hat year a notable account of the 
London area knowm ai Cripplegate. 

Among Continental figures stands out Thomas Masai yk, 
the Czech patriot and politician. His early days in the 
mid-nineteenth centuiy were spent as a blacksmith’s 
assistant, but through dint of hard study he became a 
professor. During the early days of the War he was exiled 
from his country and irorked for a w'hile as a professor in 
the University of London. In 1917, at an age when most 
men are thinking of their carpet slippers, he organized the 
Czechoslovak Independence movement and made the 
historic trek with his band of followers to America, whence 
the Czechoslovaks entered the War and gained the 
independence that was taken from them again in 1939. 

' Masaryk’s life reads like a fairy story. “ Once upon a 
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time,” as Emil Ludwig writes, “ the emperor had a farm 
servant who was a serf. But the son of the serf went to school 
and learned philosophy. He sojourned in the big cities and 
came to know that his nation was kept in slavery. And when 
he had grown so old as to be in that stage of existence wherein 
bodily and mental powers generally begin to wane, he rose 
up and, unarmed and friendless, went wandering round the 
world. He rallied kings to war, overturned the old empire, 
and founded an independent state for his own people, over 
whom he ruled wisely and long, even unto very advanced 
old age.” 

THE INSPIRATION OF WORKING FOR A CAUSE 

The inspiration of working for a cause, without thought 
of political fame, seems therefore to bring its own reward 
of a long and full life. Such men have no time to sit still 
and grow old. Sir Moses Montefiore, the early Victorian 
philanthropist, worked vigorously on behalf of the Jewish 
people, devoting most of his fortune to their welfare, till 
he died at the age of a hundred and one. 

For a contemporary example look at Tom Mann, the 
venerable trade unionist, who was one of the central figures 
of the great dock strike. Always (in the forefront of the 
battle, he has suffered persecution and imprisonment; 
always striving to lessen tlxe burdeh',of his fellow workers, 
he has never spared himself. But now, at the age of eighty- 
three, he is still active and vigorous, still engaged in his life's 
work of service to the people. 

Again, there is that “ Grand Old Man ” of the Labour 
movement, George Lansbury. Born in 1859, he has been 
a Member of Parliament since 1921. He was the editor of 
the Weekly Herald, which grew into the Daily Herald 
largely through his efforts. From 1929 to 1951 he was the 
First Commissioner of Works, and it is through him that 
many of the iron railings that enclosed the green spaces of 
London have now been taken away, that more playing fields 
have been made available, and that bathing is now permitted 
in the Serpentine, Hyde Park, and along parts of the 
Thames where it was previously forbidden. He also 
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established the first Poor Law Labour Colony, and the first 
Labour Colony for the Unemployed at Hollesley Bay. In 
fact, he has served many causes, from women’s suffrage to 
unemployment, the general welfare of the poor, and the 
abolition of war. He has combined action with study and 
authorship, and at eighty is still a significant force in British 
life. 

Among many other aged workers for a great cause 
mention should be made of Motilal Nehru, the renowned 
Indian leader and author of the famous Nehru Report, 
who died at the age of seventy-four, preserving to the last 
the appearance of a Roman senator in his prime. His was 
a disciplined but overworked life in which no moments 
were wasted and some were set apart for physical exercise. 
He set an example in the good life which politicians would 
do well to follow, for among them the relationship between 
a healthy body and a progressive mind is too often forgotten. 

OLD AGE AMONGST WRITERS AND SCIENTISTS 

Scientists and doctors are also long lived, the seclusion 
of their laboratories . and the mental stimulus of their 
occupations helping fljem to sustain their intellectual 
vitality. Charles Darwin, although an invalid for many 
years, published his Origin of Species when he was over fifty, 
and his famous Descent of Man at sixty-three. His kindli- 
ness, honesty of purpose and devotion to the truth endeared 
him to his many friends until his death at the age of seventy- 
four. Chief among these was Thomas Henry Huxley, who 
was known as Darwin’s “ bulldog ” because of his virile 
championship of evolution. He died at seventy after a 
lifetime of brilliant research and educational propaganda. 

What Danvin was to biology and the rational approach to 
life, Sigmund Freud has been to psychology. His probings 
into the subconscious and his studies of the causes behind 
man’s behaviour have opened up vast fields of discovery 6n 
mental development and welfare. Uprooted from Vienna 
after a lifetime of work there, he published, in his eighty- 
fourth year, a brilliant book on Moses and Monotheism, and 
died in London in late 1939. It is indeed fitting that the 
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father of the study of mental health should be so outstanding 
an example of mental vigour and adaptability in old age. 

Some other scientists who have done good work after their 
allotted span wdll be dealt with later, but we might notice 
two Indian scientists who were at the height of their mental 
power at seventy. Sir J. C. Bose, founder of the Bose 
Research Institute at Calcutta and universally known as a 
great physicist and student of the sensitiveness of plants, was 
still absorbed in the investigations at his institute when he 
died at seventy. His contemporary. Sir P. C. Ray, at 
seventy-nine is still “ taking long walks in all kinds of 
weather.” He is the father of chemical research in India 
and the pioneer of industrial development in that country. 
But he has always remained a typical Indian guru (teacher), 
living an extremely simple life and devoting his income and 
energy to the encouragement of his pupils and the progress 
of his country. 

Old age amongst writers is as frequent as it is amongst 
scientists. Tolstoy was eighty-five when he died, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes eighty-five, Voltaire eighty-four, Goethe 
eighty-three, Victor Hugo eighty-three, Tennyson eighty- 
three, Wordsworth eighty, Emerson seventy-nine. Browning 
seventy-seven and Longfellow severity-five — to mention only 
a few examples. Thomas Hardy di^ed at the still riper age 
of eighty-eight. Beginning as an'aiphitect and wishing to 
become, an art critic, he turned to '.writing novels in his 
thirties, book following book for the next fifty years. They 
helped to break down many prejudices with their realistic 
portrayal of the lives of ordinaiy people in the countryside 
he loved. 

Among our own contemporaries, George Bernard Shaw 
can boast with truth that he is eighty years young. One 
might say that he has discovered the secret of going “ back 
to Methuselah,” but the real truth lies in a keen interest in 
life and a frugal and disciplined way of living. He is a 
vegetarian, teetotaller and non-smoker, takes exercise 
regularly, and is a strong supporter of the New Health 
Movement. 

H. G. Wells, the draper’s boy w^ho became a scientist and 
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then a wi'iter of varied scope, runs Bernard Shaw a close 
second in energetic and vivacious old age, though he is fond 
of the good things of life and believes in moderate enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of the table. At seventy-four he 
published The Fate of Homo Sapiens, one of his most vital 
and critical books. 

The antithesis of Shaw and Wells is Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Bengali poet, dramatist and novelist, whose later 
years have been devoted to the cultivation of Indian culture 
at his unique university at Santiniketan and the progress of 
Indian emancipation. His life and work is based essentially 
on mysticism and idealism, but he shares with the rationalist 
Shaw a truly vigorous and alert old age, founded on the 
health precepts of ancient India. Very nearly eighty, his is 
still one of the keenest minds in India. 

OLD AGE IN OTHER SPHERES OF LIFE 

Other spheres of activity can also claim many distinguished 
old men. In music, the famous composer Delius, who began 
by growing oranges in Florida, is .seventy-six. Jean Sibelius, 
the Finnish composer who recently finished his eighth, and 
some say his greatest, symphony, is seventy-four. Sir Henry 
Wood, renowned for Ijis promenade concerts, is seventy, 
while Sir Walford Dayles, “ Master of the King’s Musick,” 
and popularizer of the principles of music through the 
wii'eless, is a year younger. 

The grand old man of the stage is probably Sir Frank 
Benson, the octogenarian Shakespearian actor, who made 
his first appearance on the London stage in 1882 under the 
management of Sir Hemq' Irving. Irving himself ended a 
brilliant and hard-working life as an actor-manager when 
he was nearing seventy, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The music hall and cinema, too, have their patriarchs. 
Charies Coburn, though well past eighty, still takes us back 
periodically to the “ good old days ” with the unforgettable 
songs he made popular. Most of his early contemporaries 
are no more, but they also managed to attain a ripe maturity, 
in spite of the hurry and bustle of life behind the footlights. 
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Morton Selten completed sixty-one years as an actor by 
making a film in his eighty-second year. 

Finally, the reputation of the army and navy for old age 
is high, though aged warriors are often more crusty and 
bigoted than gracious and mentally alert. There are 
exceptions, of course. Sir Robert Baden-Powell did not rest 
on the laurels he gained at Mafeking. He founded the Scout 
Movement in 1908, has travelled extensively, and at eighty- 
two can still be described as a truly “ good scout.” 

General Sir Ian Hamilton is four years older than the 
Chief Scout. He commanded the Mediterranean Expe- 
ditionary Force during the War and was one of the few 
British generals to become really popular with his men. 
Recently he was involved in a train accident, but continued 
the journey unperturbed by the shock. It is said that “ old 
soldiers never die, they only fade away,” but Sir Ian can 
hardly be said to be fading away. 

SOME FAMOUS OLD WOMEN 

So much for men. Women live longer, as the insurance 
companies have long recognized. There are more females 
than males in most countries, and/it is calculated that in 
England there are eighty women to every thirty males aged 
ninety and over, while according tp the last census thei'e 
wei'e one hundred and four womeii. centenarians to only 
forty-two men. This greater longevity is not surprising. 
Women lead a more sheltered life than men, they are moTe 
temperate, and less prone to accident and disease. Moi'e- 
over, the childbirth risks are considerably less than before. 

From the ranks of famous and gracious old ladies some 
stand out like beacons beckoning us onwards, giving us 
courage and showing us the way. Queen Victoria, for 
example, was well informed, shrewd, and determined. She 
set her people an excellent model in domestic virtues, and 
ended a very gracious, if somewhat autocratic, old age at 
eighty-two, “ No former monarch,” writes an admiring 
historian, “ so thoroughly comprehended that the powers of 
the crown are held in trust for the people. She was the most 
constitutional monarch that Britain has seen.” 
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But then, England has always been noted for the chai*m 
of her w'omen. Lady Pleasant Smith, a close friend of Queen 
Victoria, died within three months of her hundred and 
fourth birthday. “ Her clear intellect,” it was said, ‘‘ pro- 
digious memory and wonderful powers of sympathy and 
adaptitude were but reflections of her lustrous youth.” 

Ireland holds the British record for feminine longevity. 
Catherine, Countess of Desmond, is said to have reached the 
great age of one hundred and forty, but such records from 
medieval times are seldom above suspicion. Even so, she 
must have been very old and history will continue to regard 
her as the oldest British woman. In recent years the Hon. 
Katherine Plunkett maintained the Irish record by celebrat- 
ing her one hundred and tenth birthday, after a lifetime of 
good health. She attributed her long life and vitality to a 
tranquil and temperate existence. 

But most famotis of all the remarkable old women of 
modern history, though not a centenarian, is Ninon de 
L’Enclos. During her youth she led a carefree life and 
remained an unconventional leader of Parisian society and 
fa.shion, surrounded by the most famous men of her time, till 
she died. At seventy she had the appearance of a ” mature 
woman in her best period,” at ninety she was still so beautiful 
that a young man fell madly in love with her, and on her 
death bed that same year she was described as looking like 
” a beautiful woman of ttventy-hve asleep.” Her face and 
figure retained ihcir youthfulness to the last, and she always 
moved with the vigour and elasticity of a woman in her 
prime. The secret of her continued youth was physical 
exercise and self-massage, according to a system she had 
evolved for herself. Sanford Bennett, the great physical 
culturist, acknowledged his indebtedness to a study of her 
methods. 

Among our great English actresses the name of Dame 
Ellen Terry immediately springs to the mind. One of the 
most beloved women of this country, she shared many of 
Irving’s successes at the Lyceum and was still vivacious and 
active when she died at eighty. Another example of woman’s 
determination never to be beaten by age or tragedy is Sarah 
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Bernhardt, the greatest tragedienne of her day, who did not 
abandon the stage even after she had a leg amputated in 
1915, and lived on to her seventieth year, vigorous and 
mentally alert. 

WOMEN WHO NEVER HAD TIME TO GROW OLD 

As with men, many women, caught up by the txrge for 
service, have never had time to grow old. No one who has 
heard Emma Goldman, pressing the cause of the down- 
trodden and aflame with sorrow over man’s inhumanity to 
man, can forget her. She left Russia in 1921, after a long 
record of revolutionary work both there and in America, 
and married Janies Coulton, a self-educated Welsh miner. 
She has worked and lectured in many countries since then, 
and recently served the Spanish Republican Government 
with tireless devotion. Her autobiography reveals, as Ethel 
Manninsays: “ A great Person judged by any standard. . . . 
Her whole life is an example of unfaltering courage and 
unswerving faith, in spite of persecution and disappoint- 
ment.” 

Again, the name of Annie Besant will always call to mind, 
particularly in India, a grand old lady who died at eighty- 
six. As a young woman she was one of the great champions 
of liberty and secularism, but sooii turned to theosophy, 
which she took to India with her, lecturing on the subject 
all over the country. She also devotkd herself to the cause 
of Indian Nationalism and education. In 1917, she was 
imprisoned by the Madras Government for her activities in 
the Indian Nationalist movement, but remained an 
undaunted servant of the cause. 

Mrs. Besant’s contributions to the emancipation of India 
in general and Indian womanhood in particular have, of 
course, been enlarged by many Indian women. Chief among 
them is Sarojini Naidu, whose fame as a poet has managed 
to survive her w^orld-wide reputation as a Nationalist and 
orator. Now sixty, she has thirty years of work, travel and 
propaganda on behalf of the Indian National Congress 
behind her, but shows no sign of slowing down the pace. 
Imprisoned several times, her courage and capacity have 
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been an inspiration to the women of India, while many of 
the Nationalist leaders have also learned from her the path 
of selfless loyalty to their country. Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
most outstanding leader in India today, has acknowledged 
his debt to her inspiring speeches and example in urging him 
along the road he has followed with such singular purpose. 

In England, women will never forget what they owe to 
Dame Christabel Pankhurst, the pioneer of the suffragette 
movement and one of its hardest workers. At fifty-nine she 
is now militant in another way and edits a religious magazine 
called Present and Future. Her sister, Sylvia Pankhurst, 
was associated with her and suffered imprisonment several 
times. She was one of the first to demonstrate the efficacy 
of the hunger strike as a political weapon, and showed great 
courage in many other ways during the early days of the 
fight for women’s rights. In recent years she has maintained 
her connexion with the women’s movement, has done much 
honorary work on behalf of the education of young children, 
and is a familiar figure on platforms supporting the cause 
of liberty and justice. At the beginning of the Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia, she founded the New Times and 
Ethiopia News, of whidh she is still the editor. Now fifty- 
seven, she shows no signbf slowing down her many activities 
for several years to com^^ 

A GRAND OLD LADii. OF SCIENCE 

Science has also produced notable women who never had 
time to grow old. The story of Madame Marie Curie, the 
discoverer of radium, reads like an epic of the conquest of 
difficulty by determination. She was a Pole who went to 
Paris to study. There she met Pierre Curie, a young French 
scientist of considerable genius but no means. Poor and 
often in want herself, she continued meeting him to study 
together and compare the results of their findings, but not 
forgetting to leave a little time for romance. Soon they were 
married and Marie left her cold attic to share a modest life 
with Pierre. 

The first fractional amount of radium was isolated after 
four years of work in a dilapidated shed, where it was 
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extracted from an enormous mass of residual pitchblende 
by slow processes that often kept her working day and night. 
Fame was the reward of the industrious young couple, but 
Pierre did not live long to share it. He was killed in a street 
accident a few years later, leaving Marie a stricken and 
incurably lonely woman. She continued, however, to devote 
herself to research and the happiness of her two children till 
she died, nearly thirty years later, at the age of sixty-seven. 

Marie Curie’s position as the greatest woman scientist, 
and one of the great scientists of all time, is unchallenged, 
but other women have also made noteworthy careers in 
science. As early as a century ago, Mary Somerville, who 
founded Somerville College, Oxford, had earned wide 
renown and a pension of £300 a year through her work in 
mathematics and the natural sciences. She died, still 
mentally vigorous, at the great age of ninety-two. 

OLD AGE IN LITERATURE 

Old age has been an important theme in literature from 
the earliest times. The Bible carefully records the ages of 
the descendants of Adam till the Deluge and insists at the 
very beginning on the respect due to old age. Canaan was 
cursed, as you will remember, because Ham dared to look 
on Noah’s nakedness. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans'liad the same habit of 
recording ages. Pliny tells us that the 'King of the Island of 
Locmians died at the age of eight k'lndred and two, but 
Pliny, like Genesis, tells us many str^ge things. No one 
seems even to know where the island was. A century or so 
later, Lucian, who recorded the ages of many centenarian 
sages, was claiming that the holy Tiresias, through the 
extraordinary purity of his life, lived through six centuries. 

But, apart from myths, it is certain that many of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, particularly men of learning, 
reached great ages. Pittachos, Solon, Thales, Democritus 
Gorgias and Isocrates all lived to a century or thereabouts. 
Theophrastus, dying at the age of one hundred and seven, 
complained that he had only just begun to learn how to live, 
though he had previously scorned late learning and exercise. 
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Plato was still teaching in his academy and composing his 
dialogues at eighty. 

DISCRETION AND PRUDENCE IN LIVING 

It is not surprising, therefore, that an ideal of life was 
created which has led to the saying that “No Greek was ever 
an old man.” Great insistence was laid on discretion and 
prudence in living, and the acquisition of mature judgment 
as the natural heritage of age. Philo regarded old age 
without wisdom as a reproach, and Solon found it necessary 
to say that old age in itself does not bring wisdom without 
continuous learning. And to live -udsely meant to live 
joyfully. As Anacreon, who died at eighty-five, choked by 
a grape stone, put it ; — 

“ ’Tis time to live, if I grow old; 

’Tis time short pleasures now to take, 

Of little life the best to make, ■ 

And manage wisely the last stake.” 

Death was generally looked upon, as Pindar did, as a 
happy end to a period of steadfast strength, with children’s 
children to inherit his'health and fame.” Aristotle, however, 
was inclined to be s(^ptical. He regarded health and 
happiness in old age /as arising from good luck and a 
good constitution, w’l’ftich seems to have been partly the 
wishful thought of a disappointed man suffering from 
chronic indigestion — (^E 'which he died at the age of sixty-two. 

The classical work of the period is Cicero’s De Senectiiie, 
in which the benefits ';o£ old age are emphasized. Cicero 
himself died before he was sixty-three, and it is significant 
of the self-indulgent Roman period that he grew feeble long 
before that and regarded himself as an old man. “ I am 
thankful to old age,” he wrote, " because it has ino'eased my 
eager desire for information.” 

Cicero’s essay on old age has been widely read for 
centuries, and its sentiments have been handed on by most 
of the European rvriters who have dealt with the subject of 
old age, from Bacon, Chaucer, Montaigne, Shakespeare and 
Milton, down to the most recent authors. “ As sooth is 
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sayd,” wrote Chaucer, echoing the main thesis of Cicero’s 
work, “ elde hath great advantage; in elde is bothe wisdom 
and experience.” Oliver Wendell Holmes, to come down to 
the nineteenth century, expresses the same sentiment in 
these lines : — 

” Call him not old whose visionary brain 
Holds o’er the past its undivided reign; 

For him in vain the envious seasons roll. 

Who bears eternal summer in his soul.” 

The approval of age in literature is not, however, unmixed 
with regret, and it is interesting that this feeling has increased 
as civilization has advanced. “ Few envy the consideration, 
wrote Emerson, “ enjoyed by the oldest inhabitant. And 
it is still better put by Thomas Hardy : — 

“ As newcomers crowd the fore, 

We drop behind. 

We who have laboured long and sore 
Times out of mind. 

And keen are yet, must not regret 
To drop behind.” / 

THE RESPECT FOR OLD AGE \ 

The respect for old age which wekhnd enshrined in the 
literature and hearts of men is not, oftcourse, the gift of the 
Greeks. Like many other ennobling ideas it goes beyond 
(jj-ggEs to the East. With the ancient is wisdom, and 
in length of days understanding, wrote Job. 

India still remains the classical home of veneration for old 
age W’hich its ancient books teach, to w^hich the old respond 
by prolonging their vitality through attention to the sacred 
precepts of good health. In this way the fakirs, yogis and 
ascetic teachers often reach great ages and enjoy the 
unajbated respect and devotion of their followers. 

This traditional attitude has found its highest expression 
in Mahatma Gandhi and the place he holds in the hearts of 
the people. He is bapuji (dear father) to most of them. This 
position and the great political and social work he has done 
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is based on the health o£ the soul, but he has not neglected 
the health o£ the body. At seventy he is frail but healthy, 
alert and possessed of enormous courage. Indeed, his 
personal life is a shining example of the value of discipline 
and moderation, while his dietetic experiments have arisen 
out of a keen desire to solve the problem of finding a simple 
but adequate diet. In fact he wrote a book once on the 
maintenance of health and correct eating, in which there is 

much sound sense. , 

In China, and elsewhere in Asia, the same attitude towards 
old age prevails. Ancient China was perhaps the patriarch s 
paradise, as most of her sages from Laotse (the name means 
old philosopher) and Confucius onwards, lived long and 
enjoyed a wide repute. Fohi, the founder of the Chmese 
Empire,, was one hundred and fifteen when he died.^ Even 
the physical pleasures of living, according to some Chinese 
thinkers, could be most abundantly experienced when old 

age had begun. , . . . , 

There are a few places, though, where it is not wise to 
grow old. In the Melanesian Islands, old people who are 
incapable of work are buried alive. Some of the primitive 
. African tribes dispose'^f their aged by taking them into the 
forests and up on the Ullsides to die a lingering death or be 
devoured by wild bcasf And some cannibal tribes butcher 
their old folk on fesqifve occasions. The natives of Tierra 
del Fuego used to their old women in times of famine 

before starting on theiit dogs. 

But, on the whole,! the respect for old age is a deeply 
rooted human instinct), and it is a sign of social backwardness 
where it has lapsed or failed to advance. On the other hand, 
it should be stressed that the mollycoddling o£ old age is not 
a sign of true respect. It is a distressing feature of our times 
that men are exploited and worn down in their youth and 
prime and pensioned off to rust and decay when they are 
approaching sixty. For self-respect is essential to vigorous 
old age, and a man cannot respect himself when he feels he 
- is usdess and discarded. We must find a better scheme of 
■ living in which the old will have a proper share, contributing 
to the common store according to their capacity. 




LIFE'S CANDLE 

VVhat will be left when life’s candle begins to burn down? There is 
Sli *e P^pifwoOT you. Grow old Vigotoirfy ood Br«;.tully-m.ke 

a success ot old age. ,,^2 



THE ART OF STAYING YOUNG 

Be discreet in diet, take exercise — and have interests in life. Cultivate a 
hobby, or more than one, for the act of passing from one interest to another 
helps to rest and stimulate the mind. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 

All of us, then, have a deeply rooted desire to live — ^and to 
live long and vigorously. It lies at the roots of religion and 
has stimulated literature and science. What else is the idea 
of eternal life, the doctrine of resurrection, the theory of he 
transmigration of souls, the myth of the Phoenix rising 
refreshed from its ashes, the broth of the Medea, and the 
saga of the old Woman’s Mill, but the expression of man’s 
inextinguishable desire to preserve his vitality. 

Indeed, men have searched long for the fountain of youth. 
Ponce de Leon added this quest to his official duties as 
Governor of Porto Rico in the early sixteenth century, 
though he might have done better if he had remained at 
home in Spain and eaten oranges and lemons. All he found 
was Florida, which he failed to keep. And a poisoned arrov.-- 
terminated his search at the early age of sixty-one. 

In the eighteenth century, James Graham, a quack doctor 
and mystic of Edinburgh, announced the rejuvenating 
qualities of his celestial bed, in which presumably he died 
before reaching the age of fifty. His contemporary, the 
Count de Saint Germain, was more imaginative. He not 
only claimed to have secret knowledge of the elixir of life, 
but insisted that he had used it for two thousand years. 
Those who knew Saint Germain coi^iputed that he must 
have been well over a hundred, though 'he did not look more 
than fifty. 

Now science has taken up the search for the elusive elixir, 
and many notable names are included in the list of searchers. 
Thomas Alva Edison, the great inventor, was interested in 
long life and fully expected to reach the age of one hundred 
and fifty. But he died at eighty-four, probably through his 
neglect of proper hours of rest, as all he allowed himself was 
four hours a day. 

Elie Metchnikoff, the Russian scientist and director of the 
Pasteur Institute, saw no reason why human life could not 
be prolonged to eighty or even a hundred years, provided 
our lives are regulated by reason and strict attention to 
hygienic principles. “ We should die quietly and com- 
fortably at the end,” he wrote, ” witlr much the same feeling 

L.G.A. — O 
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of contentment in well-earned final repose as that which we 
now experience in going to sleep at the end of a long and 
happy day of healthy exercise and activity.” 

DON’T LET YOUR BODY POISON ITSELF! 

He experimented with large fruit-eating bats, which are 
very similar to man in their general structure, internal 
organs and method of assimilating nourishment, and 
succeeded in freeing them from all digestive poisons. He 
therefore concluded that the cause of senile decay was 
through the continued absorption of poisonous substances, 
which incompletely digested food set up in the large 
intestine, and recommended yoghourt, or sour milk with 
lactic bacteria, as a means of keeping the bowels clean and 
healthy. Yoghourt is not, of course, a rejuvenator, but there 
is no doubt that people who include sour milk in their daily 
diet, as the Bulgarian and Punjabi pea.sants do, are renowned 
for their longevity and physical fitness. Metchnikoff 
himself was seriously ill at fifty, but by following his own 
prescription he lived on for more than twenty years -zi hard 
work. , ' 

Brown-Sequard, ^o lived to the age of seventy-four, was 
the pioneer of many toteresting experiments. In 1 869, he 
suggested that the infection of semen into the blood of old 
men would increase their physical and mental powers, and 
unsuccessfully triedf the operation of gland grafting in 
guinea pigs. His work inspired such men as Steinach and 
paved the way for the more successful researches of Serge 
Voronoff. 

REJUVENATION BY “MONKEY GLANDS” 

"Voronoff’s work is well known. It has led to the universal 
catch phrases about “ monkey glands,” for he shorved that 
by grafting slices of the generative glands of apes on to his 
human patients he could temporarily restore their vigour. 
Some of his results are very striking, but unfortunately the 
rejuvenated period seldom lasts beyond five yeais, after 
which another operation is necessary to prevent rapid 
sinking into the last stages of senescence. 
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Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, the gi'eat biologist who worked 
on to the day of his death, at eighty-two, was impressed by 
Metchnikoff’s studies and agreed that potential longevity 
is much higher than the Biblical estimate of three score and 
ten. “ We all or nearly all,” he writes, “ fail to last out our 
lease owing to accidents, violence, and avoidable as well as 
unavoidable disease. Hardening of the walls of the arteries 
by certain avoidable diseases contracted in earlier life, and 
by the use of alcohol (not only in the degree we call drunken- 
ness, but to such a degree as to make one depend upon it as 
a pick-me-up) is another cause of that weakness and liability 
to succumb to other diseases which is so general after fifty 
years of age.” 

Another great name amongst the scientific pioneers who 
took an interest in old age is that of Havelock Ellis, who died 
in his prime at eighty. His studies on sex psycholo^, like 
those of Freud and others, have an important bearing on 
the preser'/ation of mental and physical vigour. He believed 
that old age, in the sense of infirmity and uselessness, 
overtook men too soon under the conditions of Western 
civilization, and in one of his later essays roundly chastised 
Aldou.s Huxley for his pessimistic section on old age in T exts 
and Pretexts. Havelock Ellis’s owin’ life certainly proved 
that it is at best a half-truth to say tlrat : “ In a changing 
world, age and long experience cease to become an asset and 
become a handicap.” 

GLANDULAR CHANGES IN OLD AGE 

Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, the venerable father of the 
New Health Movement, who is now well into his eighth 
decade, has the same view and has demonstrated its truth 
equally well in his own life. He believes that the thyroid 
and adrenal glands help to destroy the poisons absorbed 
from the intestinal tract. A relative failure of these glands 
hastens bodily decay and senility. “ Strong emotions, and 
particularly prolonged fear, worry and anxiety over-stimulate 
the adrenal gland and lead to an early functional incapacity 
and a consequen t early appearance of senility.” He does no! 
neglect the importance of the sex glands to the general 
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health, but feels that ; “ If we would be healthy centenarians 
we should not put our faith in gland rejuvenation, but 
rather in Nature’s foods and Nature’s laws of heakh. 

Many other scientists and doctors have occupied them- 
selves with the problems of age, and several reviews of the 
subject have been published in the last two centuries, one 
of the best being Medical Aspects of Old Age, by _Si 
Humphry Rolleston, the octogenarian British physician. 
They all show that glandular degeneration and mtestina 
poisoning are the chief medical causes of physical decay 
Attention to diet and bodily efficiency is, therefore, the best 
way to postpone it. 

CORNARO: “APOSTLE OF SENESCENCE” 

Luigi di Cornaro, born at Padua in 1467. was One of the 
of the medieval Europeans to appreciate this/ tact. He 
be the original food faddist, but it “tns *at 

his^faddism helped him to become a centena yan 
realhation that moderation was necess^ only 
him during his fortieth year, when he became K 
as the result of riotous living mid „ 

drinking. Thereafter he put himself on a stjiict diet to 

which he adhered for the next sixty years. 

Tt wns an unattractive regime but appaiently a pool one. 
Twelve ounces of bread, eggs, meat and broth, washed down 
by fourteen ounces of wine, constituted 
allowance For a short time he increased this alloi\pce 
Str but he tells us that he was ill for several days 

afterwirds and at great pains to get back 

At seventy he had a serious accident whidi he sumven 
wi*out mulh medical attention. " When I ^ 
vpars old for riding in a coach in great haste, he writes 
Iplhremmachfully, ‘^t happened that the coach was over- 
turned and then was dragged for a good spce by the fury 
oS toes, whereby my head and my whole ^odie was sore 
hurt and also one of my arms and one of my legps put out 
carried home, when the Physiaans saw in 
wli/case 1 was,*hey concluded that I would die within three 

days.” 
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He refused their remedies, bloodletting and purging, and 
commanded that his arm and leg should be set and his whole 
body anointed with oil. He recovered without any further 
remedy or inconvenience. “ Whence I conclude,” he 
comments, “ that they that live a Temperate life, can receive 
little hurt from other inconveniences. None can have a 
better Physician than himself, nor a better physic than a 
Temperate life. Temperance by all means is to be 
embraced.” 

MEDICINE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXERCISE 

“ Physic, for the most part,” he adds, “ is but the substitute 
for Exercise or Temperance. Medicines are absolutely 
necessary in acute distempers, that cannot wait these two 
great Instruments of Health; but did men live an habitual 
Course of Exercise and Temperance, there would be little 
occasion for them.” 

Continuing his life story at eighty-three, he compliments 
himself on writing a comedy. “ I have made,” he writes, 
with evident satisfaction, ” a most pleasant comedie, full of 
honest wit and merriment, which kind of Poems useth to be 
the childe of youth, which it most suits withall for variety 
and pleasantnesse; as a Tragedie with ^6ld Age, by reason of 
sad events which it contains. And if a Greek poet of old w'as 
praised, that at the age of seventy-thrde years he did write 
a Tragedie, why should I be accounted less happie, or less 
myself, who being ten yeares older have made a comedie? 
The life which 1 live at this age is not a dead, dumpish, and 
sowre life; but cheerful, lively and pleasant.” 

And it continued to be pleasant and full of interest to the 
end. “ He preserved his health, and was vigorous to the age 
of an hundred years,” his grand-daughter writes. “ His mind 
did not decay, he never had need of spectacles, neither lost 
he his hearing. And that which is no less true than difficult 
to believe is that he preserv^ed his voice, so clear and 
harmonious, that at the end of his life he sang with as much 
strength and delight as he did at the age of twenty-five years.” 
It is certainly an encouraging record for those who would 
deny their stomachs that their years may be long. 
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THE ART OF STAYING YOUNG 

'' It follows from what has already been said that the art 
of staying young must be based on health in gencial and 
diet and exercise in particular. We do not need to go to the 
extremes of Cornaro, but most of us could do with gieatei 
prudence and determination to be prudent. Most men who 
have arrived at healthy old age have been small eaters. 
Overfeeding the body is a strain on its resources and leads 
to many disorders, such as diabetes, gout, heart disease, 
arterial troubles and kidney complaints. So, as an unknown 
seventeenth-century writer tells us; “ ’lis not good to eat 
too much, nor fast too long, nor to do anything else t^t is 
preternatural. Whoever eats or drinks too much will be 
sick. The Distempers of Repletion are cured by 

Let us, therefore, avoid the “ distempers of repletion by 
reducing our meals and cutting out unsuitable foods. Those 
for whom this chapter is particularly intended should know 
bv now what agrees with them and what does not. It yo« 
wish to keep a slim waist cut out greasy foods and puddmg.^ 
Eat more wholemeal bread, green vegetables, salads, hesh 
fruit and nuts. Mak^ a careful study of the principles of 
diet and healthy living- set out in Chapter XV. 

take moderate exercise 

Exercise, too, is ' necessary ; moderate exercise, done 
deliberately and rhythmically to tone up the muscles. Don’t 
coddle yourself. Find things to interest you outside. Walk 
more in the open air, and take the cycle out of the shed if you 
have one. Don't overclothe yourself. Remember the heat 
comes from your bodies and not your clothes. They only 
prevent the escape of surface heat. Let your collar be loose. 
Tio-ht collars interfere with the brain, hearing and eyesight, 
bv keeping the blood prisoner and making it sluggish. 

And have an interest in life. Nothing hastens decrepitude 
more than idleness and uselessness. Don’t grumble. Don’t 
bewail your fate and complain that you are past everything. 
Use your knowledge and experience to develop your 
potentiality and adjust yourself to changing circumstances. 
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Do something constructive, something useful. Cultivate a 
hobby. In fact have more than one hobby, for the act of 
passing from one interest to another helps both to rest and 
stimulate the mind. Gardening is perhaps the most pleas- 
ing and health-giving of all hobbies for a man who is getting 
on in years. But don’t play at it, don’t just have a hobby or 
two. Make a job of your interests. Enlarge them and follow 
them up so that tliey never stale. Renew for yourself, and 
through your friends and family, the spirit of life as a great 
adventure. In short : “ Fear less, hope more; eat less, chew 
more; talk less, say more; hate less, love more.” 

Do all this and there is no I'eason why your old age should 
not be healthy, happy and successful. Montaigne believed 
that man does not die — ^lie kills himself. But nearly four 
centuries have passed since Montaigne wrote. And with 
four more centuries of wisdom behind us shall we continue 
to kill ourselves? 

IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO START 

Perhaps you are inclined to say that all this is very well, 
but it is too late to start now : your life is behind you. Then 
try the tonic of believing that it is never too late to start. 
Make up your mind that you are what you think you are and 
strive to become what you want to be. ' It won’t help to moan 
over the errors of the past, but it will if you tty to correct 
those of the present. Voltaire used to say that : “ One ought 
to think of correcting one’s errors even when a hundred years 
old.” And it is possible though difficult. 

In fact we need never stop learning. Many men have 
gone on learning and working till their death, and some 
have built up a new caieer when well advanced in years. 
Sir Francis Haden, the famous surgeon, took up etching as 
a hobby at forty, and did so much work and writing on it 
until his death at ninety-two that he became much more 
renowned as an artist than as a surgeon. Lamarck took up 
botany as a hobby while he was an officer in the army, went 
on to zoology in his fifties, and at sixty-five published his 
famous Philosophy of Zoology. Christopher Columbus, 
the wool-comber’s son, began his voyage round the world 
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when he was fifty-six. Robert Blahe, Englanjs second 
greatest admiral, had never set foot on a warship till he 
was past fifty, having been in turn scholar, business man, 
politician, and soldier. 

In our own times there are the striking examples of Ignace 
Paderewski, the pianist, and Fridtjof Nansen, the Polar 
explorer. Having reached the peak of his fame ^ a pianist 
and composer, Paderewski became Prime Minister o 
Poland at the age of fifty-nine. Now, at seventy-nine, he has 
staged a triumphal come-back as a pianist and increased his 
audience by appearing in a film. Nansen, too, ^ 

statesman in his fifties, went back to scientific research and 
writing, and emerged once again at sixty-one organize 
relief work in Russia, for which he was awarded the Nobel 

Peace Prize. , , j 

As for men who have continued to work to the “ 
long hfe, we have already noticed many examples, but here 
are some more. Goethe finished writing Faust on the eve 
of his eighty-third birthday. Alexander von Humbo dt 
after a lifetime of scientific travel and writing, spent the last 
seventeen years of, his life producing his greatest work, 
Cosmos, which he finished at the age of ninety-three. Titian 
was actively painting a.t the same age, and in t e year o n 
death, through plague, at ninety-nine, PTic 

a large picture for the Franciscans. Michelangelo (hd his 
most impressive masterpieces between his sixtieth and 
seventieth years, when he became architect for St. Peters, 
devoting hLself to his new duties till his death at eighty- 
nine Goya did some of his best etchings at seventy-two, and 
died ten years later as court painter to Charles IV of Spam. 

One could go on extending the list indefinitely. For the 
number of men who have designed much, done much, and 
desired to do more, is legion. They have shown Aat it is 
never too late to start, never too late to go on. And we can 
trv in our own spheres of life, to follow their example. 


the last adventure 

In this way we can turn the years in front of us into years 
of happiness both for ourselves and for others, into years of 
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that rich success which comes from having done one’s best. 
And if we have lived well we shall know how to die well. 
For death holds no terrors for the man who has had the 
knowledge, the courage and the determination to live really 
well. A great French general was exhorted, when he lay 
dying in great agony, to patience and the will of Heaven by 
the priest who was attending to him. “ Ah, father,” the 
general replied, “ can you suppose that a man who has passed 
a life of eighty years with honour, cannot know how to end 
the last quarter of an hour of it?” 

In the same way let us be ready when the time comes. Old 
in the opprobious sense of the word we need never be, but 
we must all die some day. As H. G. Wells says: “ For the 
individual there is a time for work, there is a time for rest, 
and there is a time to go,” And when it comes, if “ there is a 
child within us,” as Plato put it, “ to whom death is a sort 
of hobgoblin; him, too, we must persuade not to be afraid 
when he is alone with him in the dark.” 

It is a good approach. Follow it and you will be able to 
meet the last adventure in a truly adventurous way. 



CHAPTER XIll 

HOW PHIOSOPHY HELPS 

Y ou may be surprised that philosophy is regard^ as 
helping you to solve the very practice problem 
of *e art of living. Is not the ph.l°»ph« a 
dreamer? Does he not discuss matters of no P^™™ 
imrortance whatsoever? How is the ordinary person helped 
“70”“™ discussion of the medieval 
such oroblems as " How many angels can stand on the point 
S? rdle?” In what way are we today con«rned «th *e 
nature of that reality which, we are told, hes behind the 

*Xn «as informed of the doctrine of Bishop 

Berkeley (the good bishop was an eminent philosopher as 
well as a bishop) that material things had no , 

Tpart from mind, he said, in his forthright 

STohnlo^rigS' r noiXthC^can'see tasie and 
handle the rea! things? Have we not too much to do in 
Xwhfg fm oir Xical needs to allow time for .die , 

XiXr rf course,.that too much indulgence in abstract 
sneculadon leads to absurdity. You must not always have 
yom head in the clouds, yet a philosophy of life is absolutely 
Lcessary if a success is to be made of life. In sobei fact, the 

idealist is a very practical nian. 

A French philosopher said that one reason for a man , 
disVatisfaction with life is that he has one foot on this world 
aiid one foot on another, and these two worlds do not Mways 
null together. This makes it very uncondortable for us. 
If we desire to make the best of life we shall ignore this other 
world at our peril. Philosophy tries to help us by asking 
certain questions about it, 

A PHILOSOPHER IS A LOVER OF WISDOM 

The word philosophy comes from two Greek words 
meaning lover^ of wisdom or knowledge, especially that 
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knowledge which deals with the reality which is behind the 
panorama of changing things with which we are surrounded 
and of which we are aware through our senses. 

Modern physical science has shown us that the physical 
world, which appears to be so solid and substantial, has, in 
fact, an immaterial basis. The solid table on which I write, 
is composed of incredibly minute molecules and atoms, 
which are so minute, we are told, that if a drop of water were 
magnified to the size of this earth the molecules in it would 
appear to be the size of cricket balls ! These molecules and 
atoms (a molecule is simply a group of atoms), in turn, are 
really constellations like our solar system, in which, instead 
of planets travelling round the sun, minute electrons rush 
round and round the centre. These electrons are " merely ” 
charges of electricity, that is, they are insubstantial. 

We are informed that if an atom was magnified to the size 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral the electrons rushing about therein 
would be the size of a full stop on this page ! 

Wliatever, then, is the real nature of the solid table, it is 
not material. Whatever is the real nature of the physical 
world, it is not as it appears to the senses. , What is the nature 
of reality, and how can we know its nature? These are 
questions which philosophy seeks to answer. 

\. 

HOW DOES PHILOSOPHY CONCERN ME? 

The reader may ask : “ How can knowledge of the reality 
of which we speak and which cannot be perceived by my 
senses help me in living a useful life and in getting satisfac- 
tion out of it?” The answ^er is that philosophy helps to lift 
us out of the restricted environment of material things, it 
expands the personality, it helps to satisfy' that longing we 
have for something bigger and greater than we are ourselves. 

You may remember your pride when as a child you first 
realized you belonged to your school; when later you repre- 
sented it at games. You now belong to various clubs and 
organizations. As a child and as an adult this belonging to 
something bigger fills you with a certain pride. You. are 
uplifted. Although you are but a unit in a larger whole, 
and may feel small in comparison; although you are only a 
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member, one of the rank and file of your dub, trade union, 
professional society, church or what not, yet at the same time 
your organization is you*, and especially in dealings with the 
outside world you feel immensely increased in stature when 
^ou talk of my club, my society, etc. A time comes when we 
eel an urge to expand still further — beyond the confines of 
the material; feel an urge to identify ourselves with a some- 
thing bigger and grander and all embracing. Philosophy 
helps us in this quest. 

If we can get to know something of the essential nature of 
the universe, and if we try to make our thinking and our 
actions square with what we learn of this nature, then it is 
reasonable to assume that we shall be more efficient and 
happy, 

PHILOSOPHY HELPS US “FIT IN” WITH THE 
UNIVERSE 

In Nature we find everywhere a fitting in. The camel 
obviously fits in with the desert, he would be quite out of 
place on the mountains. We have only to look at the sure- 
footed mountain goat to see that he is in his proper place 
and that in the sands of the desert he would perish. The 
polar bear in the snow^and the tiger in the jungle, the Alpine 
plants in Switzerland/ the tall trees in the thick Amazonian 
forests all fit in witl/ their environment. Man, however, is 
frequently troubled by the knowledge that he does not fit in. 
He finds, to his dismay, that although he may be perfectly 
suited to his physical surroundings, although he may have 
a good home, a good job, health and security, he still is not 
completely fitted. He feels that there are more things in the 
universe than he yet knows. He is too big to be satisfied with 
the material. 

Our physical well-being depends upon our living in 
harmony with the physical environment, upon our obedience 
to the laws of health. Similarly, if we ascertain the laws 
governing our mental and moral life and endeavour to live 
in harmony with them we shall enjoy another and more 
important kind of well-being, the well-being of the whole 
personality. 
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THE BODY-MIND PROBLEM 

One of the great problems of the philosopher is the 
relation between body and mind. Have you ever thought of 
the diffeience between the two? Our bodies are subject to 
the laws of the physical world. They have weight, they 
occupy space. But somehow mind is difiEerent. Thinking has 
not weight; it does not take up space. If a room is uncom- 
fortably full of people, it becomes no more crowded if they 
all begin to think extra hard. Our bodies may be crushed, 
but we cannot crush a thought. A man in prison may feel 
that, although his body is under restraint, his mind or spirit 

is free. “ Stone walls do not a prison make nor iron bars 
a cage.” 

There are many theories of the relationship between body 
and mind, and it is unnecessary to concern ourselves with 
mem all, but one or two do concern us. Although we may 
mve never heard the name of a particular doctrine or 
theory, yet, if we believe and act as if that theory were true, 
then that theory is of practical importance to us. For 
example, a man may consciously or unconsciously assign a 
physical cause to all that happens to him. He has a headache, 
and says that the cause must be, say, in his stomach, or his 
^'es. For him, every physical symptom has a physical cause. 
He knows that his thoughts depend upon his bodily state. 
He has indigestion and he feels gloomy; he breathes deeply 
of fresh air and feels elated. He thinks, however, that this 
process always applies; he does not see the other side of the 
picture; he does not realize that his tliinking affects his body. 
In short, the man is a materialist. Although he may never 
have heard of the philosophical theory concerned, which has 
a very long name, yet his whole life is coloured by the theory 
that mental processes are mere by-products of physical 
processes; like the light produced by an electric current 
passing through a wire— the light is a mere by-product of the 
current. The theory, which has lost much of its influence, 
used to be crudely put, “ as liver secretes bile so the brain 
secretes thought.” 

If all our thoughts, if all our highest aspirations, are 
merely accidental results of bodily changes it will not be of 
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much use for us to try to direct our thinking and take a hand 
in our destiny. 

Some philosophers have gone to the other extreme and 
taught that mental processes alone exist, that matter does not. 
This is contrary to our experience and will not be of much 
help to us in the art of living. 

While we see the absurdity of making the mind a mere 
by-product of the body, yet our body is very much with us 
and any help that philosophy can give us in the art of living 
must take account of our dual nature. 

THE TWO CLOCK FACES 

Other philosophers, in an attempt to solve what is really a 
very baffling problem, as mind and body are so essentially 
different, have likened mind and body to two clock faces — 
they both keep perfect time — the “ mind clock ” shows 
exactly the same time as the “ body clock,” that is, a mental 
change is always accompanied by a bodily change, they are 
perfectly synchronized. One school of philosophers say that, 
in spite of this perfect timing, there is no connexion' at all 
between the clocks! There’s no connexion at all between 
body and mind but they run on parallel lines. Another 
school has taught that 'Lhe tw^o perfectly synchronized clock 
faces share the same set of works. Mind and body are two 
aspects of the same reklity. The fact that philosophe:rs have 
taken so much trouble to try to solve the body-mind problem 
should lead us to ask the question whether the mattdr is not 
of some practical importance in living? Little does yae hard- 
headed practical man dream that his opinions am man) 
questions, on politics, international questions, social 
questions, depend at bottom on what convictions, if any, he 
has on certain theoretical questions. The conflictipg views, 
for example, on forms of government, and the rigihts of the 
individual, really depend on differing views on such a 
theoretical question as: “ Wdiat is the value of; a human 
personality?” _ I 

Similarly, the theoretical question of the relationship of 
body and mind is of practical importance. It does matter to 
which we give the primacy. Have we in our living been too 
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much concerned with things of the body at the expense of 
other factors in the personality? 

THE COMMON-SENSE VIEW 

There is a theory of body and mind called the theory of 
psycho-physical interaction. What this rather formidable 
name really means is that, however far we can go in 
explaining the bodily processes, there is a mind or soul also 
which cannot be explained in bodily terms. The body can 
affect the mind and the mind can affect the body. This is 
the view of common sense. How body and mind affect each 
other is a mystery, but no matter what theory of the body- 
mind problem a man holds, he must behave in actual life as 
if he believed the common-sense view. Even a doctor, who 
may in theory believe that the mental life is entirely con- 
ditioned by the physical, will not only ask a patient to put 
out his tongue but will also ask him what worry he has on 
his ' mind. 


THE PRE-EMINENCE OF MBSTO 

We now have one indication of the way in which 
philosophy can help us in the art of lit ing. It teaches us of 
the pre-eminence of mind. Thef teaching of modern 
philosophy is more and more in that mrection. We are only 
just beginning to realize the remarkable effect that mind has 
on body. While you should not expect too much, such as 
expecting a broken leg to be mended by auto-suggestion, yet 
tire healing of injuries can be hastened if a hopeful state 
of mind, free from worry, can be induced. Many examples, 
which will astonish some people, can be given of the effect 
of mind on body, e.g., a patient has been told that he would 
be touched by a red hot iron, in fact, he was touched by a 
harmless pencil. Nevertheless, a blister formed (which took 
longer to heal than one produced by actual burning). 

Similarly, sores have been produced, and the temperature 
of a limb lowered by many degrees. All of these physical 
results were produced by acting directly, not on the body, 
but on the mind. Many di.sorders (some of them with physical 
symptoms) can be healed by dealing, not with the body. 
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but with the mind. While, then, we should take all possible 
steps, to make the body healthy, to make it a fit instrument 
for the mind, yet we should realize that we all have almost 
undreamed of powers of control of the body by the mind. 
But to enjoy these powers we must really believe in' the 
power of mind over matter. 

A simple but very striking example of the acquisition of 
further control by the mind over the body is furnished by 
experiments conducted a few years ago. You know, of 
course, that if you are in a bright light the pupils of your eyes 
contract. The aperture becomes smaller to prevent too 
much light falling on the retina. If you are in a dim light, 
your pupils dilate, they increase in size so that as much light 
as possible is available for vision. You cannot control this 
changing in size of the pupil, this pupillary reflex as it is 
called, that is unless you have been the subject of the 
experiments referred to. 

As a result of these experiments conscious control was 
actually acquired over the reflex. The persons who were 
the subject of the experiments acquired the power of opening 
or shutting the pupils at will. The technique employed was 
brilliant but simple. The experimenter repeatedly uttered 
the word “ contract ” shortly before a strong light was thrown 
into the subject’s eyes; The light, of course, produced a 
marked contraction of the pupils. This was Hone again and 
again. After a large number of times it was found that all 
the experimenter need do was to utter the word “ contract ” 
without showing a light and the pupils contracted. 

The sequel is even more interesting. The subject himself 
was told to utter the word “ contract ” when the strong light 
was flashed and after a large number of times he was able 
to contract the pupils without any light being used and by 
either saying the word “ contract ” aloud or even by merely 
thinking the word ! 

This is a remarkable example of the acquisition of mental 
control over a bodily process which is always regarded as 
quite independent of control by thought. 

There are a few cases on record of a person who could stop 
and start his heart beating at will. 
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If one bodily process can be brought under the control 
of the will then others can, and a prospect of healing many 
bodily disorders by these methods is opened up. 

ARE WE FREE? 

Another question with which philosophers concern them- 
selves is that of free will. Are we really free to choose, or 
are we at the mercy of influences over which we have no 
control? Again we find that a question which the philo- 
sophers, dreamers, ask has important practical significance. 
Many rivers of ink have flowed, and numberless discussions 
have taken place to try to settle the question as to whether 
man is really free. In fact, it is frequently found that in a 
logical argument the believer in free will is beaten. 

As Galileo, when forced to recant his teaching that the 
earth moved round the sun muttered to himself : “ And yet 
it does move,” so we, whatever logical conclusions we are 
forced to adopt, always finish up by saying : “ And yet I am 
free.” The idea of a freely chosen action, of acting volun- 
tarily, is one of those ideas which cannot be explained to 
a person unless that person has already experienced freedom 
of choice. One cannot explain what seeing is to a man blind 
from birth; unless a man has already experienced beauty, 
scores of so-called definitions will not teach him what it is. 
The fact that we ask the question : “ Aim I free?” is one proof 
that we have a measure of freedom. 

Whatever theory we hold on the subject of free will — ^we 
may, for instance, prove by a chain of logical reasoning that 
all our thoughts and actions have inevitably followed causes 
without any free choice on our part — ^we find, however, that, 
we are faced with the dilemma that we have to act as if we 
believed we are free. If we are not free to choose we have 
no responsibility for our actions. Even the most bigoted 
believer in determinism (the theory that we are not free, but 
all our actions are rigidly determined) would think that his 
doctrine was being carried a little too far if a judge dis- 
charged a man who had burgled his house on the grounds 
that the burglar’s action was not freely chosen. 

No. You have a consciousness that you are free. You 
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decide to speak, or to sing, or to raise your right arm and 
nothing will convince you that your actions were not the 
result of your freely made decision. More important : in 
character you are the architect. You are fashioning it day 
by day. 

Philosophy, therefore, makes another contribution to the 
art of living. Not only are we taught the influence of mind 
on body, but we are reminded that we are free (no doubt 
within limits) to choose and are not merely helpless creatures 
of the environment. We sometimes unthinkingly fall into 
this error, e.g., when we tacitly assume that man is unable 
to influence his own destiny; that external forces be they 
economic, political, or what not, are too strong for him. If 
we believe in mind at all we must believe that rnind is, to 
use a word of which philosophers are fond, teleological, that 
is prompted by a purpose in view, not merely pushed from 
behind. To get .satisfaction out of life we must believe that 
it has a purpose, and that we are free to choose actions to 
serve that purpose. 

WE ARE DRAWN FROM IN FRONT NOT PUSHED ON 
FROM BEHIND v, 

A purposive action is ^n action that is directed or governed 
by an anticipation of ifs effects. A man of purpose has an 
end in view and he tales steps to attain that end. He may 
not have a perfectly clear idea of his purpose, but the clearer 
his idea the more efficient will be his actions. There are 
many people who have had great advantages of natural 
endowment and education, who possess very desirable 
qualities, but whose lives are ineffectual and empty. They 
and their friends are aware of this; are aware that valuable 
material is being wasted, but do not know the reason. There 
is no purpose in life, no purpose that is worthy of the name, 
no purpose which will call forth all the latent powers of 
personality. A daughter said to her mother : “ I think Mr. 
Jones is wonderful, he must have a remarkable brain. Why, 
when playing bridge he knows where every card is! ” The 
mother replied : “ Yes, and have you considered that Mr. 
Jones is now over forty-five and plays nothing but bridge?” 
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Purpose is of the very essence of mind, of life itself, and if 
we are to live at our highest, we must have a worthy purpose. 
Later in this chapter we shall see some of the considerations 
we should have in mind in deciding upon our purpose. An 
important point must be stressed : to merely foresee the 
effects of an action is not purpose. The action must be 
intended to serve the purpose. A man, for example, may 
know that if he gets drunk he will suffer, yet still drinks 
knowing the ill effects. He foresees the effects, but they 
are not part of his purpose. 

If then you are dissatisfied with your life, if you feel that 
your personality is not being expressed, seek a worthy 
purpose. Do not talk too much of self-expression but aim at 
self-realization — a self to be achieved as a result of a purpose. 
If you want to know what kind of person you really are, you 
must have in mind what kind of person you desire to become. 
Ask yourself two questions. First ; If I had a fairy godmother 
willing to allow me any three wishes for fulfilment, what 
would I choose? Try to give a sincere answer to this first 
question. As a matter of fact it has been used as a test of 
intelligence by a psychologist with hundreds of children and 
young people of all ages. She finds that the youngest 
children and the dullest adolescents always wish for concrete 
things (sweets, a toy, a ring, a new 'dress, etc.) while even 
those of superior ability, although they may wish for really 
good things, things of moral worth, yet they choose for 
themselves only; they are selfish. It is not until worthy 
character begins to develop that the wishes are related to 
the welfare of the race, that is, the wishes become unselfish. 
If, therefore, you are a mature person your three wishes will 
certainly give an indication of the kind of person you really 
are. Do you wish above everything else for a good income, 
a good position, for influence and power, or do you wish 
to serve the community, to give yourself? 

The second question to ask yourself is this : Are there any 
things I would rather die than do? If so, what are they? 
This is a very searching question and it should be remem- 
bered refers not to self-sacrifice in the heat of emotion, when 
carried away by enthusiasm on the spur of the moment, 
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noble as such, sacrifice may be, but to sacrifice decided upon 
after careful and heart searching thought. 

SACRIFICE OF SELF 

These two questions are searching because they throw 
the responsibility on us. We are asked to choose without 
restriction; we are asked to say what things are there which 
we value more than life itself. The self-sacrifice of Father 
Damien shows how he would have answered the questions. 
He first of all freely chose to go among the lepers on Molokai, 
one of the Hawaiian Islands, knowing the government would 
never permit his return for fear of spreading the contagion. 

He knew that he would have to remain alone among 
hundreds of lepers until he died. He worked for twelve 
} ears, when one day he dropped some boiling water on his 
foot and felt no pain and knew that he had contracted 
leprosy. He died with all the repulsive symptoms of the 
disease four years later. Damien provides a striking example 
of cool and calculated self-sacrifice for the welfare of others. 
The thing he would rather die than do was to leave the 
lepers without physical and spiritual attention. 

IS THE UNIVERSE FRIENDLY? 

The last of the great 'questions of philosophy for our con- 
sideration is : Is the universe friendly? IE we wish to get 
the best out of life, this question must not be avoided. Are 
we the sport of some blind chance; has the universe somehow 
produced us thinking, hoping, self-governing beings without 
there being any intelligence in that universe? Has a merely 
physical univei'se produced beings capable of loving? 
Further, and this goes to the root of the question : Is there 
love in the universe? A creator who knows and cares for his 
creatures? Are “ the very hairs of your head ” all numbered? 
The answer we give to these questions are really of great 
practical importance. Many readers will have decided; 
others perplexed by the suffering and wrong in the world 
hesitate. In this as in all important questions, clear thinking 
is necessary. Before deciding that God takes no interest, 
make quite sure that the world’s wrongs and sufferings which 
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are so perplexing, are not the fault of ourselves. There is 
a tendenq? to blame God for the ills which mankind suffers, 
whereas they are man’s own fault, The old question : Why 
does God allow war? is an example of this fallacy. 

To decide that the universe is friendly, not only raises less 
difficulties than do other answers, but increases our happiness 
and mental efficiency by leading us to identify ourselves with 
a supreme purpose which is infinitely more important than 
our own petty concerns. We are freed from worry and fear. 
If you realize that you are part of a purpose, even perhaps 
when you fail, you will have serenity and confidence. You 
will realize your own value. You will have a high opinion of 
yourself in the proper sense. You will also obtain a better 
sense of proportion in your dealings with your fellows. 
Feelings of anger and superiority and inferiority become out 
of place, a common humanity binds us all together. 

Some of the stars (quite “ near ” to this earth) are so far 
away that light travelling at 186,000 miles a second takes 
thousands of years to reach us. If we were instantaneously 
transferred to such a star and gifted with wonderful eyes 
which enabled us to see right on to the earth, we should see 
events which happened, say, a thousand years ago. The ligh t 
which then left the earth w^ould only just have reached the 
star. We might see, for example, the landing of William the 
Conqueror ! 

INSIGNIFICANT YET GREAT 

This realization of the vastness of the universe and of the 
insignificance of our world, and of us its inhabitants, may 
make us say; How can I be of any value? But we have 
another intuition. That is that the fundamental values of 
the universe are not material, not space and distance, and 
phys ical strength . A man perishing in a storm at sea seems to 
be a poor, puny thing compared with the forces of Nature, 
but in reality he is greater than those forces,. For one thing 
he knows he is being drowned, and he may also be sustained 
by the certainty that there are greater things in the universe 
than waves, and winds, there are immaterial things worth 
dying for. 
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When Captain Scott, in the Antarctic, knew that death was 
inevitable for himself and his companions, he wrote certain 
letters. To Sir J. M. Barrie he wrote : “ We are in a desperate 
state, feet frozen, no fuel, and a long way from food; but it 
would do your heart good to be in our tent, to hear our songs 
and the cheery conversation as to what we will do when we 
get to Hut Point.” Later he wrote : “ We are very near the 
end, but have not and will not lose our good cheer.” To 
Mrs. Wilson, whose husband was dying at his side, Scott 
wrote : “ His eyes have a comfortable blue look of hope, and 
his mind is peaceful with the satisfaction of his faith in 
regarding himself as part of the great scheme of the 
Almighty.” And to Mrs. Bowers, whose son also lay dying, 
hewrote : ‘‘The ways of Providence are inscrutable, but there 
must be some reason why such a young, vigorous, and 
promising life is taken.” 

THE SUN AND THE GASFITTER 

This identification of the self with a supreme purpose 
not only gives us a sense of our own value, but lifts even 
our everyday actions to a higher level. All that w'e do is of 
importance, everythir^^ matters. The artificial barrier 
betw^een sacred and secr^lar is bi'okcn down. The days wdien 
men took off their religion with their Sunday clothes have 
long since passed and all are agi'eed that what ive believe 
should show itself in all our actions and concerns. We cannot 
divide our lives into watertight compartments. Many people 
were willing to concede that the creation of the sun was a 
sacred act, but they were unable to see that, if to create the 
sun to light the world was sacred, therefore the w^ork of the 
gasfitter and electrician is sacred. If it is a religious act to 
bind up the wounds of the man who fell among thieves it 
is also sacred to engage in medical research. 

PROOF BY ACTING 

You should carefully consider these questions of philo- 
sophy we have outlined. Try to give sincere answ'ers. You 
should realize that the most important questions in life 
cannot be proved as you prove a mathematical problem. 
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They must be proved by believing them and acting on them. 
If you do this you will be lifted out of the narrow environ- 
ment of material things, your personality will be expanded, 
and life will become more worth while. 

DEFINITE AIMS ESSENTIAL 

Before proceeding to those questions regarding right 
conduct which philosophy asks, and which we all ask, in one 
form or another, it is necessary to refer again to the import- 
ance of a definite aim in life. We have seen that the essential 
quality of mind is purpose, and there must be purpose in 
life if it is to be satisfying. If you are to be efficient, there- 
fore, in the art of living, you must have definite aims. A 
definite aim releases far more mental and moral energy than 
vague good intentions. It will enable you to refuse to be 
distracted, to pursue your purpose even when strong 
impulses are endeavouring to lead you astray. Even fear of 
death can be swallowed up in the determination to achieve 
one’.s purpose. One of the heroes of journalism was Mathieu 
Donzelot who, during a riot in Paris, set himself in the midst 
of a hail of stones to note down minute by minute the 
progress of the riot. As a friend escaped from the danger 
Donzelot handed him his story foi -the editor of his paper. 
“ You can tell him I am remaining on the spot, so as to send 
him the continuation.” Later the National Guard began to 
fire and the old reporter fell. A doctor came to his aid. “ You 
are wounded,” he said. “Yes,” said Donzelot, “ and 
deplorably, for I cannot write.” “ What does it matter about 
writing?” snapped the doctor, “ the thing is to get you 
cured.” “ That is not the most urgent necessity,” replied 
the journalist. “ Everybody has his task; mine is to recount 
events. You are going to take my place. Take my pen and 
write this at the bottom of the page : ‘Three-twenty p.m. As 
a result of a discharge of musketry by the troops we must 
deplore three wounded and one death.’ ” “ Who is killed?” 
asked the doctor. ‘ ‘ Myself, ’ ’ answered D onzelot falling back 
dead. 

In choosing aims a sense of proportion must be preserved 
by testing them with some great ethical ideal. We must not 
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be SO engrossed in our own purpose that we forget other and 
larger purposes. Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister of England, 
once shrewdly observed; “If you trust the doctors, 
nothing is wholesome; if you believe the theologians nothing 
is innocent; if you believe the soldiers, nothing is safe.” No, 
our aims should all be subsidiary to some aim which is greater 
than we ourselves. The predominant aim, whether noble or 
ignoble, will reveal us. As Pope said : — 

“ Search then, the ruling passion : there alone. 

The wild are constant and the foolish known. 

The fool consistent, and the false confest. 

This clue once found unravels all the rest.” 

MANY IRONS AND EFFICIENCY 

We meet sometimes a man who has “ many irons in the 
fire.” He may belong to one of two classes. The first class 
includes those who are “Jack of all trades and master of 
none.” They are monuments of energy scattering ineffi- 
ciency. In the second class are those who have a dominant 
purpose in life, and whose subsidiary aims serve this great 
aim. Such a man works with (to many people) an astonishing 
efficiency. He is never distraught, never hot and bothered. 
He has learned the great lesson of the use of time. Dante 
said : “ All our annoyances, if we really come to look for 
their source, arise from our not rightly understanding the 
employment of time.” 

A pre-eminent aim and purpose, better still a great ideal, 
inspiring all our actions, makes our lives one, all actions and 
interests serving each other and the ideal. We should 
remember that the steps we take to achieve our ends should 
be in harmony with them. The means we adopt decide 
what the end will be. If we wish to reach the north, we 
must travel north. If we want a watch made, we do not go 
to a blacksmith; we do not “ gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles.” What we get out of life is very largely a reflexion 
of what we put in it. Hate breeds hate, love breeds love. 
We should beware of the fallacy that “ the end justifies the 
means.” Evil should not be done in order that good may 
come. 
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the pacer on the course 

An aim leads to efficienqf. I£ an athlete is training for the 
high jump he sets himself a certain height to jump, and when 
he has cleared it, sets himself an increased height and so on. 
This progressive setting of a higher standard is far more 
productive of efficiency than jumping as high as he can. The 
cyclist or runner who is paced, that is, who has the definite 
aim of keeping up with the machine setting the pace, reaches 
a higher speed than the cyclist or runner who “ goes his 
quickest.” A well-known psychologist says : “ How to get 
action from yourself, how to liberate your latest energies 
and accomplish what you are capable of accomplishing? A 
definite purpose is the first requirement; without that one 
merely drifts, with no persistency and no energy.” Aims give 
direction to life, they act like the magnetic pole on the 
compass needle. They also give coherency and consistency 
to the character, that is, give wholeness and unity. Again, like 
the magnet which arranges a higgledy-piggledy mass of iron 
filings into a regular pattern. 

An interesting practical example of the effect of an aim is 
furnished by the work curve. This is a curve which shows 
our rate of working as time passes. Towards the end of a 
working period, the curve falls because we are getting 
fatigued and are working more slowly. Right at the end of 
the day, however, the curve rises, that is we work quicker. 
This is in spite of fatigue and is simply due to the fact that 
we know we are about to finish and therefore have the 
definite aim of doing a job in a certain time. 

We are so made that the pursuit of an aim releases our 
energy. The pursuit of a physical aim releases physical 
energy, astonishing feats of physical strength are performed 
when a man has some definite end in view. The Marathon 
runners cover over twenty-five miles and thus pay tribute to 
the first Marathon runner, who forced his body to run that 
huge distance to bring news of the victory. 

An intellectual aim, for example, the passing of an 
examination, induces an output of mental energy which 
surprises even the candidate. A great moral ideal will 
revolutionize the personality. 
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Today there are many things clamouring for our attention. 
It was never easier to fill up time, never easier to rush about 
over the earth’s surface and delude ourselves that we have 
done something worth while. There is a great danger of 
becoming taken up by trivial pursuits. A worthy aim is the 
great antidote to triviality. 

The derivation of this word is interesting. It comes from 
a Latin word trivmm, a place wiiere three roads meet, so the 
trivial is therefore that which belongs to the cross roads or 
public streets that is commonplace, vulgar. You must not be 
satisfied with the commonplace for yourself; you must 
demand a higher standard. 

Professor McDougall said that triviality is “ the most 
characteristic and besetting fault of our time. All the 
circumstances of our lives tend to seduce us into frittering 
them away in trivial occupations.” 

THE GREAT PURPOSE 

We have suggested that if we can learn something of the 
essential nature of the universe and try to make our thinking 
and our actions harmonize with it, we shall be more efficient 
and happy. Have you ever tried to answer the question ; 
What do I believe to be the real purpose of the universe? 
What is the meaning cf everything? What, if anything, is 
life designed to foster? What is the key? Is there anything 
we can seek, any path we can pursue, any ideal we can aspire 
after of such a nature that whatever happens to us, comedy 
or tragedy, prosperity or adversity, health or suffering, we 
can truthfully say that these happenings are designed to assist 
our progress in our search along our path, in our aspirations? 

This is a very big question, but it must be answ^ered. 
Certain answers have only to be mentioned to be rejected; 
wealth, position, power, success, ambition, even health. The 
only answer is character. Everything which happens to you 
can (unfortunately not necessarily does — that depends on 
you) improve your character. Character is independent of 
circumstances. It decides how we use circumstances. This 
statement is made in all seriousness that character can be 
improved, no matter what events befall us. 
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It follows, therefore, that our main purpose in life must 
have relation to ethics, to the right and the good. Ethics is 
the study of morals, of right conduct, and the word ethics 
comes from the Greek word ethos meaning character, nature 
or disposition which derivation reminds us that character, to 
be character, must be enduring. 

SEEKING AFTER THE GOOD 

Our needs are not completely met by the satisfaction of 
our instincts. It is natural to seek instructive satisfaction 
based on our fundamental needs of food, sex and society; but, 
it is also natural to seek after higher satisfactions. Most 
people admit that they have longings, however intermittent, 
for truth, beauty and goodness. Those who do not make the 
admission nevertheless show that longing by their conduct. 
A poor view of human nature, the view for instance that it is 
useless for man to seek after goodness, will lead us nowhere 
in our search for the art of living. Some writers have taught 
that it is useless criticizing man for wrong-doing, it is their 
nature so to act; and that it is just as reasonable to quarrel 
with a stone for falling to the ground, or with the flames for 
ascending. These w^riters do not tarry, however, to work out 
the implications of this low view of dur nature. 

G. F. Watts, one of the first twelve , members of the Order 
of Merit, was one who did not take the low view refen'ed to. 
His thoughts often dwelt on the essential goodness of the 
human heart and he was interested in the numberless actions 
of goodness and self-sacrifice performed by humble and 
unknown people. He executed a memorial w'hich stands in 
Postman’s Park in the City of London, which takes the form 
of a covered arcade with seats; and there are recorded a large 
number of actions of noble self-sacrifice performed mostly by 
dwellers in mean streets. Even the names of children are 
included, e.g., that of a boy aged eight, who saved his sister’s 
life by tearing off her blazing clothes, but died himself. 

WHAT IS GOOD? 

The great questions of ethics are: What is the nature 
of an action which is right or ought to be done? What 
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characteristics belong to such an action which do not belong 
to other actions? 

Similarly what do we mean when we say that a thing is 
good. What quality has it which others things have not? 
The right, therefore, is a certain quality of actions, and the 
good is a certain quality of things. To attempt to explain 
the nature of the right, or good is not easy; in fact, it is 
impossible unless we already know by experience the nature 
of a right action. 

Several views of the nature of the right, have been 
advanced through the ages and these will be briefly stated. 
The first view is called the theocratic, which states that right 
is what God orders and wrong is what God forbids. This 
view, to be really helpful must be understood to mean not 
that God arbitrarily rewards some actions and punishes 
others, the first actions being right merely because God orders 
them, and the second wrong because He forbids them; but 
that God orders the right and forbids the wrong because He 
is Himself good. He orders this or that because it is right; 
it does not become right because God orders it. 

We find that man’s idea of the character of God shows pro- 
gress from that of God as a merely tribal deity, capricious, 
arbitrary, revengeful, t^> the full all embracing conception 
that God is Love, the Fdther of Mankind. 

Another view is that a course of action is right which on the 
whole yields most pleasure and least pain. Greed, cruelty, 
drunkenness and other vices are wrong according to this 
theory because in the long run they yield more pain than 
pleasure, and bring their own punishment. Honesty is the 
best policy because in the end it yields more pleasure than 
pain. 

There is some truth in this view, of course, but we ask ; 
What is pleasure? We frequently find that in discussing this 
view the word pleasure is used with two meanings. We start 
by meaning the feeling we experience when we satisfy an 
instinctive impulse. We talk, for instance, of the pleasure 
of a good meal, of satisfying curiosity, of the enjoyment of 
the company of our fellows. Later we find pleasure used to 
mean a higher type of feeling altogether as when a martyr 
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sacrifices himself for his cause. The introduction of the 
phrase, higher pleasure, shows that fundamentally our 
question — ^What is the right? — is unanswered. If we could 
be convinced that a vicious act Would bring us nothing 
but pleasure we should still say : “ It is wrong for all that.” 

We, then, have the view that right is that which leads to 
the greatest good of the greatest number. This view was an 
attempt to meet the objection that the previous view makes 
individual pleasure the aim of right action, so it substitutes 
for it the welfare of the community. Does an action increase 
the greatest good of the greatest number? If so it is right. 
But, again, if a cruel action can be shown to us to promote 
the greatest good of the greatest number we still say it is 
wrong. 

For a large number of people to rob a few people is wrong, 
although the welfare of a large number of people may be 
enhanced. 

A further attempt was made to answer the question In 
terms of evolution. It was taught that virtues are habits 
helping the race to survive, whereas vices are habits which 
do not. This view makes the survival of the race the end 
of right action, whereas mere survival or non-survival with- 
out inquiring into the quality of th£ actions of the race do 
not give any satisfactory basis for a sidence of conduct. 

RIGHT IS NATURAL TO US 

The last view to be mentioned is that the right is natural 
to us. If we regard the personality as a whole we find that 
to aspire after the good is natural. We have many desires and 
it is possible to express these desires at the expense of duty. 
But by so doing we are denying our best nature. 

Let us assume that you are in a position of trust in which 
you have undertaken to administer for the benefit of the 
community. You have tire desire, the very natural desire, to 
benefit a particular friend or relation. You have the impulse 
to abuse your trust and to give that person an unfair 
advantage. But if you do give way to this quite natural desire 
it will be at the expense of another quite natural desire : the 
desire to be just and fair, and to keep your word. 
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The excuses we make for our wrong actions, the attempts 
we make to justify ourselves, are sneaking tributes to the 
belief we really hold that after all it is natural to do right. 
Even hypocrisy pays this tribute. The existence of a forged 
banknote shows that there are real banknotes somewhere. 

When we discuss later in this chapter the individual as a 
member of society, we shall see that our impulse to seek the 
company of others is closely bound up with duty and right. 

If we regard right as expressing our best nature we find 
that the various views of the right we have mentioned each 
reflect part of the truth. Thus if a wise God orders right 
actions which are in accordance with our true nature, then 
they will in the long run be pleasant. They must be, if they 
express our true nature. As St. Augustine reminds us, we 
are free, free to choose the good. I'he view that the right 
leads to the gi'eatest good of the greatest number, contains a 
lot of truth as a man is a social being. The evolutionary view 
shows how the moral code has developed. 

If we desire to get the most out of life we must live in 
accordance wdth our true nature; we must, therefore, take 
ethical consideration into account. We must perform actions 
because they are right. 

Without priggishness, or self-righteousness, but naturally 
and without affectation you should determine in matters of 
conduct, to ask not, does it pay? not, how far will it help me 
to get on? (although it is possible for these questions to be 
legitimately asked if the next question is put first) but, is it 
right? 

Although it is difficult to define right and good, there is 
something within us which knows or feels that of two actions 
one is right and the other is wrong. We may be beaten in 
argument; we are driven into a corner and all we can reply 
when asked why an action is right, is : Because it’s right I 

THE GOOD AND THE BEST 

For persons of well developed character, the difficulty of 
choice, is not so much between the clearly right and the 
clearly wrong, but between the good and the best. The 
good is often the enemy of the best. The advice was once 
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given: “ Never read good books . . . read only the best 
There is no time for any others.” We should satisfy our- 
selves that an action, good in itself, is not merely a second 
best. The choice is always presented to us as between the 
higher and the lower. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AS A MEMBER OF SOCIETY 

During that most interesting period between childhood 
and adulthood, that period of storm and stress, when the 
boy is too old to be a child, too young to be a man, that period 
of rebirth, adolescence, the formation of gangs is charac- 
teristic and plays a very important part in the development 
of the personality. This impulse to seek the company of 
our fellows, called the gregarious impulse or herd instinct, 
is a big factor in our lives. You cannot realize yourself except 
as a member of the community. You can only live your 
true life in association with others. The life of a man with- 
out intercourse with his fellow men is, in the words of 
Hobbes, “ solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” He must 
if he wishes to realize his full life, take his place in various 
social groups. Thus the family, city, nation and many others 
give him an opportunity of voluntary relationship with his 
fellows and so help develop his own pj^rsonality. 

This relationship has an important moral significance. 
The moral development of the child can be said to have 
begun when he realizes that his actions concern not only 
himself, but others as well, and the process is continued when 
as a member of a group he learns more and more that he 
has to think of the welfare of the group; that he has many 
duties to others, that he must be altruistic. Certain of the 
instinctive impulses notably the parental impulse can only 
function in relation to the welfare of another. The degree 
of self-sacrifice shown for offspring frequently exceeds that 
shown for the self. Some animals that will fight to protect 
themselves only until blood is drawn will fight to the death 
to protect their young. This concern for the welfare of 
others, and the urge to seek the company of others are 
important instinctive ingredients of altruism or “otherism” 
which in a very real sense is natural. The personality which 
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has only its own concerns to think about is an imperfect 
personality. We must concern ourselves with the welfare 
of others. 

Only by limiting our freedom to do just as we like can 
we ^perience true freedom. What a chaos there would be 
in lAdon if every motorist did just as he liked, made his 
ownaples and regulations, obeyed no will but his own. All 
traffflmbuld speedily cease. For life to have any security at 
all we must consider the welfare of others. You must “ act 
in such a way that your liberty shall accord with that of all 
and each one.” A man is never merely an individual, we 
cannot live as independent units; everything that we do 
affects our fellows. Two of the virtues displayed in our 
relationships with our fellows are politeness and civility, and 
it is interesting to note that these two words are derived 
from the words for city in Greek and Latin respectively. 
These two virtues are necessary if citizens are to live in 
happiness together. Out of the necessity for living together 
rules of right conduct have arisen. 

THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS 

We all desire happiness, but many make the mistake of 
directly seeking it. Ha.ppiness is a state of feeling and if we 
deliberately seek a feeling it is changed and sometimes 
vanishes. If we listen to music our feelings are pleasurable 
only when we attend to the music; if we contemplate our 
own feelings the pleasure is lessened. We find happiness 
when we are not seeking it directly but are seeking something 
else; when we are seeking something good in itself. 

HARMONY AND HAPPINESS 

Now happiness is a general pleasurable condition. It does 
not concern only part of our nature. We feel happy when 
our whole nature is fulfilled. Happiness arises from har- 
mony within. That is the great secret : harmony. 

Happiness is distinguished from mere pleasure which is 
the experience accompanying the expression of one impulse 
only — that impulse may be expressed quite out of harmony 
with th4b^st interests of the self. The phrase “ the morning 

■ < ' K '■ ’ 




“AND YET— I AM FREE” 

To what measure has maa a free will? is a question that has e^erioccupied 
philosophers. The general summing up would seem to be that man is 
largely free to do as he wills if he wills. 




THE GREAT PURPOSE 

" I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” cried the psalmist; and the challenge 
of mounta^s has always been a symbol of man s striving for the good, for 
the ideal that can only be attained by eriort. 
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after the night before ” well illustrates this. Moral philo- 
sophers have always looked upon mere pleasure with 
suspicion because it is possible, in the exclusive expression of 
one desire, to suppress others. Happiness is obtained i)ot 
by seeking to add pleasure to pleasure, but by seeking/to 
express in harmony all the desires, including the longipgs 
for truth, beauty and goodness. f 

Thomas Dekker, born in the sixteenth century, .has feft 
us a description of a day in the life of a happy man. Dekker’s 
personality was very lovable and attractive and he preservad 
his serenity in spite of misfortunes, including a long impri- 
sonment for debt. He says : “ To awaken each morning with 
a smile brightening my face; to greet the day with reverence 
for the opportunities it contains; to approach my work with a 
clear mind; to hold ever before me, even in the doing of little 
things, the ultimate purpose toward which I am working; to 
meet men and women with laughter on my lips and love in 
my heart; to be gentle, kind and courteous through all the 
hours; to approach the night with weariness that ever woos 
sleep and the joy that comes from work well done — this is 
how I desire to waste wisely my days.” 

This charming picture has a significance for us in the 
stressful twentieth century. 

A man may be suffering from a neurosis. This is a word 
of which we hear a great deal today and while it originally 
meant merely a nerve process it now means a nervous dis- 
order in which there is nothing physically wrong with the 
nerves at all. It is a disorder of function. The physician 
discovers that the symptom, be it an obsession, uncontrol- 
lable bad temper, a haunting anxiety, a nervous twitching, 
a pain, even deafness or blindness, is due to a repression, say 
of the sex tendency. Today the physician, or psycho- 
therapist, to give him his modern name, will probably take 
care when the repression is ended and the tension is released, 
to point out to the patient that the released instinctive energy 
must be expressed, generally sublimated, in harrnony with 
an ideal. Advice has been frequently given, however, in the 
past that the impulse should be naturally expressed ,»^at the 
moral restraint should be ignored. This was t^sastrous 


L.GtA. — P 
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advice because the last state of the man was worse than the 
first. Originally he was suffering by the repression of one 
impulse by his moral sense; now the position has been 
reversed, his moral sense is dominated by an impulse. In 
neither case is there harmony. 

IS YOUR PERSONALITY ORGANIZED? 

There can be no harmony without the organization of the 
personality. The very fact of organization implies direction. 
If you are familiar with a well organized business or society 
you will know that there is unity of control. Directions 
given by one authority are not contradicted by another; all 
policies are co-ordinated; there is co-operation in serving 
the main purpose of the business. Some psychologists talk 
of the organized self. All urges, impulses and desires, all 
likes and dislikes, loves, and interests have their place in this 
organization, they are in harmony with each other and serve 
the life purpose of the individual. You may remember our 
quotation from Thomas Dekker (page 433). In his descrip- 
tion of a day in the life of a happy man, he refers to “ the 
ultimate purpose toward which I am working.” An ultimate 
purpose is necessary if happiness is to be secured; there 
can be no harmony without subordination of all desires 
to that purpose. What is your purpose in life? Is this the 
highest you can choose? This question must be settled if 
you are to get the best out of life. That purpose must have 
intrinsic value, value in itself. It must be worth seeking for 
its own sake. If in choosing that purpose you are careful to 
take into account your higher nature; if it concerns not only 
your own welfare, it will lead to that inner harmony which 
is necessary if happiness is to be enjoyed. 

A GREAT MAN WHO MISTOOK HIS PURPOSE 

Cardinal Wolsey is a good example of a man with 
a purpose, who discovered too late that he had chosen the 
wrong purpose. His great ambition raised him from a 
humble position to that of the second in the land. He was 
loaded with favours and riches by his master, Henry VIII. 
At length even Henry began to suspect that Wolsey’s real 
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purpose was his own aggrandizement; that his service of the 
king was really service of Wolsey. The great favourite fell 
and he was stripped of his honours. He retired to York and 
died on his way to London to answer charges made by the 
king. In moving words he showed that he realized that his 
purpose of serving his prince was not the highest he could 
have chosen. His ideals had been sacrificed to his ambition, 

“ And, Master Knyghton, had I but served God as diligently 
as I have served the king, He would not have given' me over 
in my grey hairs. But this is my due reward for my pains 
and study, not regarding my service to God, but only my duty 
to my prince.” 

If you seek truth, beauty, goodness, religion, they must 
be sought for their own sake, for the value and worth which 
they possess independently of your seeking them. They 
must be sought, not because they produce happiness; the 
happiness follows incidentally. 

THE LAW OF COMPLETENESS 

The importance of fulfilling the whole personality if we 
are to experience happiness and a sense of life being worth 
u'hile, cannot be over estimated. There is a law of complete- 
ness governing living creatures. The' aim of life is fullness 
of life. We have a hunger for fulfilment. If we desire to 
satisfy that hunger we must remember that not merely 
physical needs require satisfaction but deeper needs as well. 

This law operates in our bodies; nature repairs wounds; 
the healing processes in the body are clearly an urge to 
complete. 

Some animals on losing a limb can grow a new one. 
If the central vertical arm of certain trees is cut off, one 
of the horizontal branches lifts up to complete the shape. 

In various beliefs we see the same truth. The nature of 
the future life believed in frequently fulfils and completes 
the present life; the qualities that it lacks arc to be supplied 
in the future. If the present life is one of heavy toil the 
future life is conceived as providing rest; if the present life 
provides few opportunities, the future will give opportunities 
of expression and service. 
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Even in dreams the same principle applies. Our waking 
life is- completed in dreams whether night or day dreams. 
Hungry Arctic explorers dream of sumptuous meals at the 
Ritz Hotel; the undersized weakling dreams of great feats 
of physical strength. If you have a certain type of dream 
agaur and again, whether a night dream or day dream, it is 
probably evidence of something lacking in your daily life. 

^ Finally, real completeness of the self is craved for; we see 
a harmony, we seek an ideal which we feel would 
our vital forces; a purpose in which we can lose ourselv . 
No impulse will be denied expression. If not expressed on 
die natural plane, then it will be lifted to a higher morf 
plane, and its energy directed towards that ideal with the 

consequent enrichment of the personality. 

A man whose life was revolutionized by a great ideal was 
William Wilberforce. As a young man of twenty-five he 
abandoned the loose, fashionable life which many w^^hy 
•young men in London led, and devoted his life to the 
Emancipation of the slaves. He was fired by this great pur- 
pose; and in spite of threats of vested interests, he o^eicame 
obstacles which seemed overwhelming and at last succeeded 
in his quest. He cei tainly became a new man because of his 

great ideal. ) 

IS DUTY FORBIDDING? , , c i 

Duty is another of those words which cannot be defined 
except in terms which assume that we already know what 
it means. There are actions which you know you ought 

to do, it is your duty to do them. Why? Because they are 

right which is only saying because it is your duty. _ Duty 
is Ae call made by the good on the self. Your duty is what 
you conceive to be a suitable conduct. _ Conscience decides^ 
^ We sometimes make a false distinction between what we 
want to do and what we feel it our duty to do. I did not 
want to apologize; I merely did it from a sense of duty^ 
We sometimes like to make our duty appeal very hard, 
perhaps we feel that it will be all the more credit to. us. 
liat this distinction is false is seen if you ask ; Do I want 
to do my duty?” Of course you do. It is incorrect to say 
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that we merely act from a sense of duty. We want to do our 
duty and we get satisfaction in so doing. These two kinds 
of wants— wanting to do duty; and wanting to do something 
else, provide a further illustration of our dual nature. If 
we listen to the lower call and refuse to listen to duty there 
is no real satisfaction. If we listen to duty and refuse to 
listen to impulse, that impulse, although denied, becomes 
satisfied in a larger satisfaction. Brave doctors have refused 
to discontinue experiments with the X-rays, although they 
knew that continuance meant the loss of the hand and 
ultimately death. Why? Did they want to lose a limb, did 
they want to suffer? No. They wanted to do their duty. In 
the higher sense we always want to do our duty. To contrast 
a sense of duty with real happiness is to make a false distinc- 
tion. Only by listening to duty’s call, not by following every 
selfish impulse, can we secure happiness. Duty’s call turns out 
to be not the call to self-renunciation but to self-realization. 
The irksome duty is chosen freely. A doctor on visiting a 
carpenter found him carefully finishing off the underneath 
of a table. “ Why are you wasting your time doing work 
there. Whoever will know whether the underneath is 
finished off or not?” The reply was : “ Who will know? 

Why 7 will.” ( 

’\ 

THE MORAL STRUGGLE 

The ready choice of duty is not achieved without many 
struggles. St. Augustine has spoken of two “wills” within 
him, the good will and the corrupt will. These “wills” are 
in conflict because of our desire (a) to seek pleasure, (b) to 
do the right. We are more or less successful in the moral 
struggle, as we are more or less successful in controlling the 
desire for merely instructive pleasure in accordance with an 
ideal of conduct. 

A man may desire ardently the pleasure which he will 
derive frotn money which he has the chance of stealing 
without discovery. Whether he submits to the temptation 
without a struggle will depend on the strength of the call of 
the ideal of conduct. 

The moral struggle becomes lifted from level to level as 
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moral development proceeds. This is shown the amkem 
ing moral consciousness of the child, and in the FOo^essot 
thl adult. A very young child cannot be said to be ca^bl 
of moral conduct. He acts or ceases to act so bng as pleas 
or pain is felt. If a course of action, say '""S' ‘'r® “ 
nleasure, it is continued; if it leads to pain, it ceases, f his 
Tco “duct at the lowest level of all. The lecti^ actor ts 
pleasure or pain incidentally experienced and there 

real moral struggle. . rViilrl mav 

Later however, fear of punishment operates. Achildinay 

desist from action because he is afraid of punishment. e 
may abstain from theft because he has been ^bfea^d wn 
oenalties If, however, he knows he can safely steal wit 
L detection, the fear of punishment will 
This level of conduct is higher than the b^st but is s 
little moral value. No merit is to be imputed to us 
actions performed or abstained from because we fear detec 
Sn anl pnoishment. The severity strugg e 

ourselves will depend upon the degree of the fear, and 

“'on^tS thW level are actions motivated by antiapation of 
orSse or blame. The child may know that hts wrotynoing 
S noTbe punished hut knows that he will be blamed for it 
irtaws dtat a Mht action will not be -warded b 
will be praised. In adult life praise and blame innuence.s 
:ir conSt greatly. Public opinion is a very potent 

influence 

™ThSJaSighSaevel of conduct is when the deciding 
oulsdonls Is th\ action right or wrong? I he questions 
Tpunishment, or praise, or blame, 

issue In fact, sometimes we may be blained, pern p 
nmished, for doing what we believe to be right. We *a ’ 
^ -r, i-Kft next chapter that conscience in telling us what is 

^ Vh\ or wrong for us may need instruction; but if an action 
d^incerely believed to be right and if a man does that action 
n sS of consequences, it is conduct on the highest level. 
It is^not until a ?eal love of right for its own sake has been 
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acquired that we get conduct on this highest level. The 
intensity of moral struggle will depend on the relative 
strengths of the call of duty and the prompting of the 
instinctive impulse. 

If we were able to ask those who have made striking 
renunciations at the call of duty whether their choice was a 
free one, and whether they regretted making it, what 
emphatic answers we should get ! We know what the reply 
of Damien, Wilberforce, Florence Nightingale, Captain 
Scott would be. 

As the call of duty is listened to and acted upon more and 
more frequently, the moral struggle becomes shorter and 
less intense until the choice of the right becomes the highest 
freedom. We freely choose the good. 

It is comforting that what psychologists call the law of 
exercise operates here. If we perform an action once it 
becomes easier to perform it a second time and the more 
frequently we do it, the easier it becomes. This is true of 
habits bad and good. We know to our cost how a bad habit 
increases its hold, but the principle applies also to good 
habits. The more often a right action is performed, the 
easier it becomes to perform. The more often the call of 
duty is responded to the stronger the liabit becomes, and the 
easier it becomes to give the right answer. 

PERFECTION 

Perfection is the ideal of moral conduct, and like many 
ideals has the fascination of drawing us on to greater and 
greater heights. As one ascends a mountain, -wider and widei 
vistas become open to view, and what we may have first 
thought to be perfection we find to be but a type of a higher 
perfection. 

To seek perfection in any art, however humble, is to pay 
tribute to a great ideal. We feel a peculiar sati.sfaction in 
achieving perfection. An American poet has said ; — 

“ Who seeks perfection in the art 
Of driving well an ass and cart, 

Or painting mountains in a mist, 

Seeks God although an Atheist.” 
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ONLY THE BEST IS GOOD ENOUGH 

Perfection implies a standard. In seeking perfection we 
approach nearer and nearer to that standard. We press on 

towards perfection. r a 

It has been said that perfection is made up of trifles and 
perfection is no trifle. What does this mean? It does not 
mean being concerned with trifles and forgetting the ig 
things. Certain types of cliaracter try to hide glaring 
deficiencies by the intensive cultivation of small virtues. 
Politeness, for instance, may be but a veneer hiding all sorts 

CiF QPTI PSS 

Perfection is made up of trifles in the sense that having a 
very clear idea o£ our purpose, o£ the perfection. at which we 

irafmSg, we see the significance of trifles. Lt.tle matter, 
may or may not be important. If they are not, we ignore 
Sein, but if they are significant, we attend to them with 

“TstriWnTexample of thoroughness is fumhhed b^ man 
who was described as the Napoleon of hygiene: Wil ham 
Gorgas Thousands of people had perished as a res^ of 
unsLessful attempts to cut a canal across Panama. Their 
toths were caused by malaria and yellow fever earned by a 
tTSn species of mo,quU9._JDm insect seemed to reign 

sent to the canal zone he was given 
unfcttLd liwer in that area of four hundred and fifty 

“lam miles'! Here are some of ‘Y^^^erfe^ 
the area in his determination to effect a perfect clearance 
the pest To make the zone perfectly healthy for the y 
thmSand people there was his aim. Every household vessel 
Sng water was ordered to be covered; lAes “d swamps 
were drained; he even drained every pond and ditch that 
could be drained; and poured oil on those which could no 
^ drained so that the mosquito larvae therein ^eje suffo- 
cttT lungles were cut down, all vermin destroyed and al 
rubbish burnt. Buildings were raised off the ground and 
covered with fine wire screens. Every tram was screene 
^dln every train a hospital was put. No alcoho was allowed 
Sihe whole of the zone. In one year three million pounds 
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of quinine were used, three hundred thousand oil cans were 
emptied, and eleven million cubic feet of house space were 
fumigated. There were “ mosquito brigades ” whose duty 
it was to exterminate any odd insects who survived these 
drastic precautions. 

THE RESULT 

What was the result of this counsel of perfection, this 
determination to deal completely with the menace? Now 
that the canal is finished, thousands of Americans live in the 
zone with the lowest death-rate of any large body of people 
in the world. During one year it was less than eight per 
thousand, and less than three among white Americans! 
This is in an area in which white people formerly could not 
live. Gorgas succeeded because he was determined to do the 
work thoroughly. He knexv wdiat his aim was, so every trifle, 
every detail of significance was dealt with. 

Perfection in the moral sphere is similarly attained by 
thoroughness; by knowing the ideal at which w^e arc aiming 
and applying it in all circumstances. By aiming at perfec- 
tion, by “ hitching our wagon to a star,’’ we attain a much 
higher standard than we do if we are content with aiming 
at a standard which is certainly within our powers. If you 
desire to be considerate of others, aim at being perfectly 
considerate at all times, and in respect of all details. An 
artist wishing to paint a beautiful picture aims at perfect 
beauty. He never attains it, perhaps, but he approaches much 
closer than he would if he had a second-best standard of 
beauty for certain pictures. 

So in conduct the highest standard we know must be aimed 
at. 

The seeking merely one’s own perfection can, however, 
become selfish. A certain type of scrupulousness is some- 
times accompanied by censoriousness and self-righteousness. 
We shall see in the next chapter that a personality does not 
achieve itself, does not experience real satisfaction except 
through sacrifice of the self for the welfare of others; and in 
seeking one’s own perfection one should help others along 
the same road. 

L.G.A» — 
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/V SUMMARY 

We can no'^v' review this chapter. Our main task has been 
to show you that the theoretical questions with which philo- 
sophy deals are of practical importance in the art of living; 
and that to derive real satisfaction from life you must have 
a philosophy of life. Without it life is stale, flat and 
unprofitable. 

We should act on the belief that mind predominates over 
matter. We saw that the essential quality of mind is purpose 
and that if we are to get the best out of life we must have 
a predominant purpose or ideal. We are free to choose that 
purpose. Even the determinists, those who do not believe in 
freewill, must act as if they believed in it. 

The fundamental question; Is the universe friendly? 
must be answered. If we believe that it is, and act upon that 
belief, the .sense of our own value is enhanced, and life 
becomes really worth while as we identify ourselves with a 
supreme purpose. 

In discussing what is natural to us we saw that it is not only 
natural to seek instinctive pleasure but also to seek after 
higher satisfactions. Admitted by most people and to be 
inferred from the conduct of all, are the longings for truth, 
beauty and goodness. ' 

The nature of the right and good cannot be satisfactorily 
defined except to one who already knows by experience the 
difference between right and wrong. However we argue, 
and cloud the issue, a time comes wdren we perform an action 
because w^e feel and know that it is right and the only answer 
we can give to the question ; Why is it right? is : Because it 
is right. 

A personality can only fulfil itself by considering the 
welfare of others. To be enriched it must spend itself on 
other personalities. We experience true freedom when we 
act in such a way that our liberty “ accords with that of 
all and each one.” 

Happiness we defined as the feeling which arises from the 
harmonious expression of all the impulses both lower and 
higher. It is not the mere sum total of instinctive pleasures. 

Duty is the call the ideal makes on the self and although 
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we may deny the call of pleasure to listen to duty’s call, we 
experience a higher pleasure in doing our duty. 

Readiness to listen to the call of duty is not achieved 
without moral struggle. There is conflict between our 
desires (a) to seek pleasure; (b) to do the right. Moral con- 
duct is on four different levels, and that on the fourth level 
is real moral conduct. It consists of actions performed 
because they are right, and not for ulterior motives. 

The great moral ideal is perfection. By aiming at perfec- 
tion we reach a much higher standard than we do if we aim 
at something lower. By hitching our wagon to a star we 
reach greater heights. 

In conclusion. Have you thought w’hy a man who meets 
suffering and disaster without bitterness and bewailing, is 
described as accepting his fate philosophically} Not that he 
does not believe in the reality of suffering; not that he does 
not feel pain. No, he preserves his philosophical demeanour 
because he has other resources. He has strength derived 
from sources independent of material things. He realizes 
that the seen things are the temporary and pas.sing things, 
whereas the unseen things are the I'eal. 



CHAPTER XrV 

THE SECRET OF CONTENTMENT 

M any years ago a prize was offered by a newspaper for 
the best definition of happineas. The winning reply 
was ; “ Wanting nothing, and knotting it. _ A young 
woman, on hearing this definition said that 
to well-fed pigs in a sty. But if we amend it to . Needing 
norhing and knowing it,” the definition is better than many 
Human beings are so made that they aie never really 
content when they want nothing; we must have something 
to strive for; and any discussion of the secret of 
must take account of the fact that if we are to be f ntent 
all elements in the personality must be satisfied, must 

remember that we are not only thinking creamres, but ee • 
ing creatures and striving creatures as well, n°t 

only intellectual satisfaction but emotional as | Jl. These 
two together are not enough, as we must, in bai^ 

something to strive for. Many men on retii',^ent fiom 
bSess go to pieces because they find they In ae nothing 
SJ? tfstriir for. To sum up : the head, the heart and 
the will must be catered for. In this as in all other problems 
we should preserve a cool head, a warm heart and a stout 
will Many people make the mistake of allowing the warrnth 
of the heart to rise to the head, or the coolness of the head to 
descend to the heart. 

Contentment is achieved when all elements of the per- 
sonality are working in harmony, and as we saw in the 
previous chapter an ideal in life induces this harmony, and 
we cannot expect to have harmony if the most impoitant 
striving of all, the yearning after goodness, is complete y 

ienored. 


THE TYRANNY OF THINGS 

Real contentment is an inward state; it is independent 
of external things. Many of us are subjected to what has 
been well called ” the tyranny of things.” To own a 
number of valuable things may lead to anxiety lest those 
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things be lost. On holidays we sometimes burden ourselves 
with a lot of luggage when we might do with far less. The 
man concerned with many trunks and suitcases envies the 
hiker with all his luggage in one small but sufficient ruck- 
sack on his back. Some women, a smaller number now than 
formerly, are so house proud that they give themselves end- 
less labour in polishing a lot of unnecessary brass, in dusting 
scores of ornaments, and in keeping rooms to look like 
museums, and making them about as comfortable. 

When you were at school you probably learned : — 

“ Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 

O sweet content! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 

O punishment! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 

To add to golden numbers? 

O sweet content ! ” 

Life today is lived at a greater and greater pace. Many 
feel driven; their days seem ordered by some demon of speed. 
Their nerves strained to the utmost. Even during holidays 
they get little respite. Such people depend almost entirely 
on external things. They could not imagine life without 
a house of a certain size, often too expensive for them to keep 
up, a car, the wireless and all the other luxuries which a 
mechanical age provides. They have not contentmeirt, 
because contentment depends on resources within the self. 
The material things should be our seiwants and not our 
masters. 

THE PLEASURE OF A GOOD CONSCffiNCE 

In the previous chapter we were reminded that pleasure 
is experienced not only in satisfying instinctive desires but 
in doing right. You enjoy salisf)dng your curiosity, getting 
your own way, displaying your achievements; all these give 
pleasure; these are instinctive pleasures. To do your duty 
gives you a higher kind of pleasure. We all have a moral 
standard; our standards differ, perhaps; the majority are 
content with the conventional everyday standard of morality. 
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Others demand a higher standard; others are content with a 
lower. But to even the most depraved person comes a time 
when he will refuse to perform an action and the only reason 
he can give is “ it’s wrong.” 

Now conscience has been defined in many ways. It is a 
‘‘ still small voice within ” which tells us that an action is 
right or wrong. It seems to decide for us at once what is the 
moral quality of an action. It does not argue, or reason, 
but by intuition decides on the question of right or wrong. 
It seems to $,ee the true quality of an action. 

The working of conscience furnishes an example of that 
gi'eat mystery whereby you and I can be both subject and 
object. In a quite inexplicable svay you can look at your- 
self. I can look at myself. As it were we can get outside of 
ourselves and look at ourselves. Conscience is your attitude 
towards the moral or social significaitce of your own 
behaviour. You make a judgment on yourself. Sometimes 
that judgment is too lenient, but it can quite easily be too 
severe. We should aim at thinking neither too highly nor 
too meanly of ourselves but to think fairly and reasonably. 
This is not easy. No man is allowed to be a judge in his own 
case before the law. In judging our own conduct we are 
prejudiced. We frequently show unsound judgment in 
judging the conduct c>T those we love, and of those we dislike. 
In important games neutral umpires or referees are chosen. 
A friend of a side, in umpiring, may unduly favour that side 
although it is quite as likely that he will penalize it in his 
anxiety not to show favour. 

To judge our own condrret is indeed difficult. We should 
cultivate the power of seeing ourselves as others see us, and 
of putting ourselves in the other fellow’s shoes. 

THE PRICKING OF CONSCIENCE 

When we are prompted to violate some moral law which 
we recognize as right, then conscience induces that un- 
pleasant state of mind we call shame, or the worse state, 
remorse, in which we angrily reproach ourselves for the 
wrong. We feel humiliated and thwarted because we can- 
not put things right. Remorse can be so extreme as to drive 
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to despair, even suicide. Men have been tortured by their 
own consciences and there are many cases on record of crimes 
confessed although the wrongdoers were quite unsuspected. 
They were so driven that they had to confess to ease their 
consciences. 

One of the great dramas of remorse is that of Judas 
Iscariot, so impressively portrayed in the Passion Play at 
Ober-Ammergau. He was driven, hopelessly, despairingly 
to suicide. The attitude of Peter, although his wrong was 
similar to that of Judas was quite different. His attitude 
was one of repentance — a turning back to his Master. The 
attitude of remorse, that of Judas, involves a turning away, 
Further and further away. 

THE INSTRUCTED CONSCIENCE 

The statement tliat conscience sees immediately the moral 
quality of an action needs some qualification. Conscience 
in deciding is guided by the moral law, and may also, before 
deciding, consider the consequences of an action. It may 
ask: “ What is the law?” If this, then such and such an 
action is ■wrong. 

This reminds us of a very important point indeed. Con- 
science needs instruction and enlightenment. Acts of very 
great cruelty have been committed by people acting quite 
conscientiously. The imprisonment, torture and burning 
of people to whose religious beliefs exception was taken, 
were ordered by very conscientious people. Their con- 
sciences were guided by an imperfect standard. They did 
not see the fallacy of the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means. They ■were very sincere, but it is most important to 
learn that sincerity is not enough. You may be most sincere 
in your action but yet quite wrong. It depends on the aim 
towards which the action is in fact directed, not what you 
hope its direction is. You may wish to reach the north of 
a town; you are most sincere in your desire and you set out 
with the sincere determination to reach your destination. 
But if you walk in en'or towrards the south instead of towards 
the north, you will never reach the north, be you never so 
sincere. 
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The standard set by conscience must be tested by com- 
parison with some objective standard, some standard outside 
the self. You are not a law unto yourself. I am not a law 
unto myself. Although in the last resort you must be pre- 
pared to be guided by, and to stand by, your conscience, it 
must be an instructed conscience. It must be instructed, for 
example, by the moral tradition of the race. But we find that 
moral traditions vary from race to race. What is wrong in 
one community is right in another. It is a crime punishable 
by death in certain tribes for a man on meeting his mother- 
in-law to omit to prostrate himself before her. Such 
variations as this in the actions regarded as right and wnong 
have led some to insist that the moral is merely the customary. 

We are reminded that “ moral ” is derived from the 
Latin word for “ custom.” The moral tradition of a race, 
however, is improved by those we call the “ salt of the earth ” 
W'ho inspire and ennoble us. The moral tradition to be 
improved needs those brave spirits who were generally 
imprisoned or done to death for their courage, who were 
dissatisfied with the moral code of the community and 
pointed to the eternal verities of truth, beauty and goodness 
which transcend mere morality. The community having 
done to death these leaders, generally adopted, or at least 
paid lip service to, their standards in later years. 

CONSCIENCE AND WILL 

You have been reminded that in dealing with problems 
of conduct we mi^st not only think, but feel and strive. In 
the process of instructing the conscience, therefore, we must 
use the intelligence, must think out the implications of 
moral principles; to use the brains is a sacred duty. We 
must also learn to love the good, the true and the beautiful. 
By contemplating them we tend to become ourselves like 
them. But thinking and feeling are not enough. We do 
not help a man in need by thinking out his economic prob- 
lems for him and by feeling very sorry for him, but by giving 
him practical help. We should remember the Quaker who 
was one of a group surrounding a needy man, and who said : 

I’m sorry two and sixpence, how sorry are you?” 
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We cannot be said to have made a moral principle ours 
until the will is affected. The voice of conscience must lead 
to action, and by action we mean either doing right, or 
abstaining from wrong. It is possible to derive intellectual 
satisfaction from thinking about moral principles, and en- 
joy our feelings in contemplating the good, but unless the 
will is touched, unless conduct is influenced, we have made 
an incomplete response to the promptings of conscience. 

OUTSIDE GUIDANCE NEEDED 

The importance of guiding conscience by an ideal outside 
the self must be stressed. If we are merely laws unto our- 
selves, we are guided and dominated by our own feelings 
and live in an unreal world. For mental and moral health 
the feelings must be expressed in action which is in harmony 
with that ideal. To enjoy our own feelings without action 
is sentimentality. The sentimental person is one who loves 
his own loves; luxuriates in his own feelings. He may, for 
instance, be- very sympathetic. If you are in trouble he feels 
with you very intensely, so much so that he is far more con- 
cerned with his own feelings than with your trouble, and 
he has no emotional energy left to help you. 

On the other hand, a man may . be compassionate and 
definitely take action to help anoth^\r in distress. Fie may 
not so loudly express his feelings as the person who is sym- 
pathetic and nothing more; but he is moved with compassion 
to give practical assistance. The tendency to waste energy 
in mere feeling should be guarded against. The promptings 
of conscience must not lose themselves in the feeling that the 
action we ought to perform is very fine. By all means let 
us think of the fine action but the action must not be in the 
imagination only. If it remains there, a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion will ultimately be felt. The pleasure of a good 
conscience will not be experienced. 

Contentment will never be reached along the path of feel- 
ing only. Conscience must be guided by a landmark outside, 
and in turn conscience must prompt to action. A navigator 
steers his ship by taking bearings on fixed objects outside 
the ship ! stars, lights, headlands. If he directs his telescope 
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to a point at the masthead the ship will go out of its course. 
So with a man on the voyage through life whose guiding 
principle has no reference to outside reality. 


SUBTLE INDICATIONS OF CONSCIENCE 

If your conscience is guided by the highest ideal you know 
it will be a good conscience. Your whole personality will 
be in harmony. Without this ideal you will be the prey of 
conflicting desires, you will have chaos within, the 

ideal the personality will be welded together, inspired by a 
noble purpose, and conscience will be, as it were, the 

ambassador in us of that purpose. 

There are two main indications that conscience is trying 
to operate. The first is the persistent feeling that a certain 
action or lack of action is wrong. Wh en we have that feeling 
every step should be taken to bring the trouble to the l^ht. 
To drive it underground will lead to worse trouble. 1 ms 
tendency to drive into the unconscious an impulse we do 
not like to admit we have got and to delude ourselves that a 
desire does not exist, is the cause of a vast amount of suffering. 

A word of which we hear a gi'eat deal is repression, and 
this is the tendency -we have just referred to coiryletey 
carried out. Ultimately a man successfully deludes himself 
that an impulse does not exist, but it exists in the unconscious 
and may be the cause of some neurotic symptom which may 
be phvsical or mental, or may be a definite disorder of moral 
conduct A professional man whose symptoms were first, 
a bad pain in the leg, and second, uncontrolled bad temper, 
was found to be suffering from repression. He was repressing 
the memory of a street accident he had seen as a boy in which 
a man’s leg had been crushed. He had quite forgoUen 
the incident. He was also repressing the angry humiliation 
he felt when he who had been an only child for some years, 
became possessed of brothers and sisters. He felt put on the 
shelf- unwanted and superseded in his parents love. He 
brooded and repressed the unpleasant feeling and many 
years after they were still influencing the conscious life. 

The effect of not facing up to a question of definite moral 
guilt may be even more disastrous. By refusing to listen to 
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the voice of conscience, by repressing the guilt, the whole 
personality may be poisoned. 

The persistent feeling of guilt is the first indication of 
conscience; the other indication is more subtle. It is the 
tendency we have when conscience is working to attend to 
something else. This wandering of the mind should be 
noted so as to help us to discover that conscience is working. 
A child will very naively change the subject when uncom- 
fortable questions are being asked, and we frequently adopt 
the s.ame process with ourselves. Close attention to a 
particular matter may be evidence that we are deliberately 
refusing to face another matter. Concentration even on 
small vin:ues, giving them an exaggerated importance may 
mean tha*' some larger moral issue is being shelved. 

THE WEAKENING OF CONSCIENCE 

This leads to another important result. If the voice of 
conscience ignored, if our attention is persistently diverted 
elsewhere, conscience will become weaker. By persistence 
in gross wrong it may of course become “ seared as with a 
red-hot iron.” But conscience can equally surely, though 
not so obviously, be blunted and remain dormant as a result 
of the process we have indicated. To i^xperience the pleasure 
of a good conscience then, we must not only be guided by the 
ideal, that pole star without, but must listen to the voice of 
conscience constantly lest it quieten. 

THE SELFISH CONSCIENCE 

Good actions should not be performed merely to obtain 
the benefit of a good conscience. All the time, our attention 
should be focused on the objective ideal. It should be sought 
because it is good in itself; it has a value of its own. If we 
make a state of feeling our conscious aim, even such a feeling 
as the pleasure of a good conscience, we run the risk of con- 
centrating on minor virtues and wrongs and forgetting 
bigger ones. Some people by rigid observance of a petty 
code get self-satisfaction and seem to be blind to big things. 
They are like those who, before drinking, ” strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel.” 
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I£ we wish to preserve the balance we should realize that 
in this question as in others we cannot live to ourselves, 
we wish to make the most o£ life we must take our places as 
members o£ the community; i£ we wish to ble^ing 

of a good conscience we must similarly realize that we must 
takelur place in the moral environment; 
not only by the great principles which have guided the race, 
but also be guided by the great ideals inspired by the great 
verities of truth, beauty and goodness. 

SELF-SACRIFICE 

In achieving contentment there are many paradoxes. 
This is one of them: that self-sacrifice is necessary for 

“Srefiorence Nightingale achieved her heart's desire 
and became a nurse she did not know 
her wealthy family it 

of going out as a nurse. She had enjoyea eve f 
in her upbringing, and for her to enter ^ Jej by 

member of which was the terrible old womE^rort y d y 
Dickens-Sarah Gamp (who was dmwn every 

was preposterous, «^^,del,r^^Jera 

oKstacie, however, and m 1854 ^he ^^ing every 

refined and cultured woman of th.. 

penny of her income on her wO|,^oit ^^^^disori first 

military hospitals v/ere indee^ i:he ^^g^tom^ catcher, 

achievements was to i^-^^J:ond, 'ui.. ^^er«ed^ l^eams 
silently kihing them at nagr. .^OTessiOi.. .3A.tde\.r ^ e^.^e of 
over the heads of thedc- had seei'?;^® 


over the heads thefV^mna . hadseei^^sa ^^^^gred 

self-sacrifice for ■^nci u-t,, 4 quite 

on that sacrifice d personality 

■ ^ ^"^fnd itsdit other person- 

? to harmony with our ve>*W.re. We not only have 
an instinct of assertion, not only do we destre to be 
to influence and control others hut we have a definite 
. tendency to submit. This does not merely mean that some- 
J are not assertive. The submissive tendency is not 
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the mere absence of self-assertion, it is a separate tendency. 
It makes social life possible. In virtue of it we feel impelled 
to submit to authority, to those superior to us in knowledge 
or position. This tendency is an ingredient in admiration 
and gratitude, awe and reverence, and is present in the desire 
to identify the self with some larger reality. It is possible to 
pervert this tendency by " aping the martyr ” when the self- 
sacrifice is paraded, as Uriah Heep paraded his so-called 
humility; but such conduct is not real self-sacrifice, it is a 
perverted form of showing off. 

THE NOBILITY OF HUMAN NATURE 

The tendency to self-sacrifice in a worthy cause is a very 
noble attribute of human nature. When we are sure we 
have a cause or loved one worth sacrificing ourselves for, we 
experience a deep satisfaction. The sentiment of love at 
its best of necessity involves self-sacrifice. Love is mistakenly 
regarded as being merely a pleasant state of feeling. It is 
something far bigger. Real love involves the willingness 
to sacrifice the self for the loved one. Real love, indeed, 
involves the willingness to make the greatest sacrifice of all. 

A convincing example of the sacrificial element in love is 
given when a person loves another and there seems to be no 
possibility of any return. Sometime^ the love of a mother 
for a deformed or defective child is stronger than that for a 
normal child capable of returning that love in full measure. 
The absolute dependence of a defective child and the 
absolute necessity for a large measure of sacrifice by the 
parent strengthens the bond of love. 

Charles James Fox, described by Edmund Burke as the 
■greatest debater the world ever saw, was at a dinner party 
with many famous people of his time, including some of the 
most brilliant talkers of the day. Fox ignored their brilliant 
conversation, and sacrificed his own opportunities by giving 
nearly all his attention to his dumb son, conversing with him 
by the fingers. Talleyrand was present and said that it was 
strange to dine with the finest orator in Europe and to see 
him talk only with his fingers. Fox’s love for his son was 
deepened by his son’s misfortune. In fact all love, if it be 
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real love, contains this sacrificial element and without real 
love the personality cannot be fxilly achieved. 

We are always impressed by the spectacle of self-sacrifice. 
If a man is willing to give up something for his cause, to give 
up time, money, comfort, life itself, we are impressed with 
his sincerity. We may have been quite unimpressed by his 
advocacy so long as he did it by word only, but when he shows 
himself willing to spend himself to show his devotion we 
respond. 

SUBMISSION AND ELATION 

In giving ourselves to a worthy cause we make the most 
impressive advocacy for that cause we can. By a strange 
inversion our submission results in elation, the elation 
following the identification of ourselves with the larger 
reality. We seem to imbibe some of its qualities of grandeur. 
In comparison with it we feel “ small ” but we also feel 
exalted by our relationship with it. We feel not only a 
sense of our own worthle.ssness in comparison with the great 
ideal and the need for closer contact with it to decrease that 
worthlessness, but also feel, in belonging to something great, 
elation and a sense not of worthlessness but of dignity. 

When another shov,^ himself willing to sacrifice himself 
for our welfare he makes his very strongest appeal to us. If 
there is enmity between us, it dissolves in sacrifice. 

Two factory girls were at enmity, although the malice was 
all on one side. All attempts at reconciliation made by 
the other failed. Conciliation was bitterly rejected. The 
resentful girl one day caught her dress in the machinery and 
was in grave danger of serious injury. The other without 
hesitation snatched her away from danger and was injured 
herself in so doing. This act of sacrifice immediately ended 
the bitter dislike. The girl said : “ When I saw her put 
her arm in the machine to help me, the feeling of hatred in 
me dried up.” 

If then we desire to enrich the personality, we will sacrifice 
ourselves for a worthy ideal, and if we really wish to influence 
others we shall show ourselves willing to spend ourselves 
, for them. 
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PUNISHMENT AND FORGIVENESS 

One indication that a personality is really well developed 
is given by the way it reacts to punishment.' The jnst sulier“ 
ing for an offence can induce resentment and bitterness or it 
can be accepted by the offender. Although he is the victim 
he feels that by willingly submitting to punishment he is 
serving a larger purpose. Although law is being vindicated 
at his expense he feels that he is voluntarily vindicating 
himself. This attitude is sometimes shown even by children 
if they are convinced they are being fairly treated. 

The head mistress of a girls’ school hit upon a plan for 
dealing with a persistently insubordinate pupil. The facts 
of a particular offence were undisputed. The mistress 
quietly asked the girl what punishment she would inflict if 
she were a head mistress dealing with the problem. The girl 
was taken aback but her sense of justice led her to suggest 
an appropriate punishment which was duly inflicted on her. 
The problem of her general misconduct in the school wa.s 
solved by this simple plan. 

Punishment for crimes in this country has decreased in 
severity. At the beginning of the nineteenth century steal- 
ing was punishable by death. In Queen Elizabeth s time 
out of every thousand persons born five were hanged. But 
it has been increasingly realized that punishment deals only 
with outward manifestations, with actions, not with the 
wrong impulses themselves. Regulations and rules are 
fences for fools. Wise men don’t need them; the wicked 
won’t heed them.” Attempts have accordingly been made 
in more recent times to make punishment moie remedial, to 
reform the criminal. The vindictive punishment degrades 
both the criminal and the community. 

It might be asked what place a consideration of punish- 
ment has in this chapter on the secret of contentment. Can 
punishment be made to minister to contentment? Yes, if 
the offender adopts the right attitude. He should realize 
that in a very real sense he is punishing himself. By willingly 
accepting the penalty he shows that fundamentally, in spite 
of his lapse, he is trying to make amends and vindicate the 
law; he is proclaiming that he is on the side of law and order. 
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Although the experience may be bitter, his inner harmony 
is increased for the same reason that self-sacrifice increases 
harmony — by the identification of the seif with a larger 
purpose. 

Some men who have been sentenced for a crime have 
accepted their punishment with dignity. Throughout their 
-sentences they have tried to co-operate with their warders, 
have earned their full remission of sentence. On retnining 
to ordinary life they have become useful members of society. 
Unfortunately some ex-prisoners who desire to make amends 
are prevented from doing so by the difficulties often placed 
in the way of such men who are trj-ing to make a new start 
in life. Often the society tdrich punishes a man is very cruel. 
This reminds us that the person or authority inflicting 
punishment has a re.sponsibility. The day is gone when 
punishment was regarded merely as revenge taken on the 
wrongdoer. We see more clearly now that it is -society’s duty 
to change wrongdoers into rightdoers. 

/ FORGIVENESS 

Many people would say that the natural reply to an injury 
is revenge. In forgiveness another policy is adopted. If 
you are wronged you c.tn punish the offender and yemr sense 
of justice may be vindicated. But you and the offender 
have been driven farther apart, and if you have any desire to 
be reconciled you will adopt the positive policy of forgive- 
ness. This is something more than merely annulling your 
anger, more than cancelling the .offence and forgetting your 
desire for revenge. It is also something more than is shown 
by the attitude of the man who says: “ I will forgive Smith 
willingly when he shows me he’s sorry.” Frequently there 
is the implied hope that Smith will not put us to the test by 
apologising. True forgivene.ss involves a willingness to be 
reconciled wdthout condition to the wrongdoer. In true 
forgiveness the wuonged person seeks out the wrongdoer not 
to return blow for blow but to help him. 

This may be a hard course to follow' but only the first step 
is really hard, and by taking such steps, w'hich have as their 
goal the welfare of others, one’s own personality is much 
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enriched and a deeper contentment secured. Injuries may 
rankle and irritate, but they should be treated as the oyster 
treats an irritating substance introduced into its shell. It 
surrounds it with pearl. Or, as Richter says : “ The heart 
that forgives an injury is like the perforated shell of a mussel, 
which closes its wound with a peai'l.” 

COISTTEMPLATION AS AN END IN ITSELF 

To experience real contentment, you must be able to 
turn your attention from the environment, to shut your eyes 
and ears to the bustle around and to contemplate things 
which are not material but real. 

The xvord contemplation means the act of looking steadily 
at an object, or of giving sustained attention to an idea before 
the mind. But we at once ask vrhat things or ideas are you. 
going to contemplate. 

Contemplation as cultivated by mystics is characterized 
by the withdrawal of thought from external things, and by 
the sustained consideration of higher things. We ask, with 
W. H. Davies: — 

“ What is this life, if full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare?” 

In some beautiful lines that follow the poet pleads for 
time to stare at the beauties of the world not merely for 
the pleasure of staring but, we suggest, in order to appreciate 
their real significance. They are symbols. This sensitive- 
ness to the universal significance of something seen or heard 
is the gift of the poet. In quoting from The Poetic Mind 
by Prescott, Professor Graham Wallas, on this subject of 
significance, said ; “We suddenly find the scene before us, 
fields, trees, and sky, clothed in a strange appearance, 
coloured by a strange light, taking us back to childhood or 
fonvard to another world, we hardly know which,” or as 
Blake puts it ; — 

“ To see the world in a grain of sand. 

And heaven in a wild flower; 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And eternity in an hour.” 
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This universal significance is what we seek in contemplation. 
The idea held before the mind is such that it directs our 
thoughts to the real significance of life and experience. 

CONTEMPLATION IS A DIRECTED PROCESS 

Contemplation must be distinguished from mere reverie 
in which thoughts are allowed to wander — one thought 
.suggesting another by a process of free association of ideas. 
This process is not very helpful, and in fact may be harmful. 

It encourages mind ■wandering. The process of contempla- 
tion is sometimes distinguished from meditation in which 
there is greater activity of the mind, but we shall not draw 
a strict distinction here. During the process it is difficult 
to prevent contemplation degenerating into mere reverie. 
Even those practised in the art find this difiiculty. 

Robert Lynd in The Art of Letters gives a quotation from 
John Donne, a poet-clergyman in the time of James I, which 
shows this difficulty. 

" I throw my.self down in my chamber and call in and 
invite God and His angels thither, and when they are there 
I neglect God and His angels for the noise of a iiy, for the 
rattling of a coach, Iqv the wffiining of a door. 1 talk on m 
the same posture of graying, eyes lifted up, knees bowed 
down, as though I prayed to God, and if God or His angels 
should ask me when I'last thought of God in that prayer I 
cannot tell. Sometimes I find that I had forgot what I was 
about, but when I began to forget it I cannot tell. A 
memory of yesterday’s pleasure, a fear of tomorrow’s dangers, 
a straw under my knee, a noise in mine ear. an anything, a 
nothing, a fancy, a chimera in my brain troubles me in my 

Tohn Donne’s contemplation and even his audible prayers 
were interrupted by this intrusion of unwanted thoughts, 
but'it should be noticed that the main idea he had before 
his mind, that of communion with God, from time to time 
redirected his thoughts. This bringing back of the idea 
becomes easier with practice and in contemplation it is 
necessary to keep some helpful and wholesome idea before 
the mind to keep the process on a high level 
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thoughts from the unconscious 
The intrusion o£ thoughts from the unconscious mind 
is frequent These have been likened to the disreputable 
denizens of the basement of a house, not carmg a fig for 
respectability and the conventions which insist on pushing 
their way up to the upper part of the house, the conscious 
mind These disturb our contemplation, and can only be 
banished by increasing one’s attention to the mam idea which 

is being held before the mind. , . , , , 

This simple principle of avoiding the undesirable by 
seeking the desirable is of wider application. The way to 
avoid a bad habit is to cultivate the opposite good habit. 

A man visited his nephew at college and was distressed to 
find the walls of the young man’s study covered with 
degrading pictures* Xhe uncle said nothing although he 
desired to have the pictures removed. On his return home 
he sent his nephew a present — a beautiful and sublime 
picture— with the request that it be hung on the study wall. 
The young man wanted to please his uncle. He looked at 
the new picture, and he looked at the pictures aheady hung. 
He placed the new picture on the wall and the others 

necessarily had to come down. 

The way, therefore, to prevent the intrusion during 
contemplation of unwanted thoughts is by renewed con- 
^ centration of attention on the main idea. 

the unconscious helps 

All the thoughts which arise from the unconscious mind, 
however, are not unwanted and undesirable. One important 
result of contemplation, an incidental result, is that it allows 
a degree of relaxation which facilitates certain helpful pro- 
cesses in the unconscious mind. It is well known that the 
unconscious mind works on problems which the conscious 
has failed to solve. You have probably had the experience 
of going to bed with a problem unsolved, and the first 
thoughts you have had on waking in the morning have given 
you the solution wTich eluded you the night before. The 
unconscious mind has been working on the problem during 
the night. 
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Helpful thoughts of this kind tend to come from the un- 
conscious whenever the mind is relaxed, and thinkers who 
know how to make the best use of their powers keep a note- 
book in which they jot down these “ fringe ” thoughts, i.e., 
thoughts on the fringe of consciousness, as they arise. This 
may sound like encouraging a habit of lack of concentration. 
We saw that to get rid of unwanted thoughts we should con- 
centrate on the main idea, whereas now the suggestion is to 
note “ fringe ” thoughts as they arise. The reason is that 
experience shows that unless these thoughts are noted at 
once they don’t come back, and they are wanted thoughts, 
useful thoughts, which arise with relation to problems which 
have been occupying the conscious mind. 

The importance of contemplation is that it enables us to 
direct the attention to an inspiring idea of our own choosing 
without the interruption of external concerns. External 
interruptions can irretrievably mar a helpful train of con- 
templative thought. Coleridge complained of such an 
intemiption when writing his dream-inspired poem. Kith la 
Khan, when there rvas announced “ a person on business 
from Porlock.” Socrates complained that a disciple of his 
by asking a question had caused a valuable thought to 
“ miscarry.” 

Ii7 attending to the inspiring and helpful idea we have 
chosen we derive benefit because “ as a man thinketh so is 
he.” During periods of contemplation some of our 
sublimest thoughts come to us. We dtrell on and turn over 
our experience with a mind “ at leisure from itself,” and we 
receive help and inspiration from sources of power which 
although we cannot explain how it comes yet it comes 
nevertheless. 

ACTION AND THOUGHT 

If you think of anything whatever and then ask yourself 
what your expei'ience has been, you will after a little train- 
ing in inti'ospection (that is in looking within) be able to 
detect three phases or appearances of the experience. It 
should be understood that we are not dividing the thinking 
process into three parts, we are describing three phases of a 
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unity When we describe an electric light, we can talk of 
its phases; its colour, shape, brightness, temperature, but 
by so doing we are not dividing the light up into parts. 
These phases of thought are called, to use the technical 
terms, cognition, affection and conation, or more popularly 
thinking, feeling and striving. They are described in eveiy- 
day speech as concerning the head, the heart and the will 
respectively. 

If your thinking process involved, say, the solution of a 
mathematical problem, the cognition or “ head work ” con- 
cerns the logical reasoning, step by step as the problem is 
solved. The affection or feeling is the pleasure experienced 
when the solution is proceeding smoothly and the un- 
pleasure ” or thwarting felt when difficulties arise. But the 
thinking and the feeling together are insufficient to solve 
the problem, conation or striving, determination to see the 
process through to the end, is necessary. Many obstacles 
may have to be overcome: tiredness, interruptions; but the 
.striving element carries you through. 

INTELLIGENCE NOT ENOUGH 

A man may have a very fine brain, a high de^ee of 
intelli^'ence but yet do nothing. Action is necessary , it is the 
mark of character. The difference between intelligence and 
character has been summed up by saying that intelligence 
plans but character does. Intelligence is like the headlights 
of a motor car whereas character is like the engine which 
moves the car. The famous detective, Sherlock Holmes, 
had a fine intelligence and also great energy in testing his 
theories. He had a brother, Mycroft Holmes, who had an 
even finer intelligence and to whom Sherlock went for help 
from time to time. Mycroft Holmes, although readily see- 
ing possible solutions of problems submitted to him, had not 
sufficient energy or character to cioss the load to test his 
hypotheses. It has been noted that frequently those whose 
brilliant intelligence has placed them at the top of an 
examination list do little in after life through lack of deter- 
mination or character. 

Now the essential mark of intelligence is the power to see 
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relationships and to apply these relationships. An 
intelligent person is “ quick on the uptake.” He is not one 
of those who “ cannot see the wood for the trees.” Here is 
a very simple question from an intelligence test. You are 
asked to insert the fitting word before the question mai'k. 

As head is to hat, so is hand to ? We see the relation- 

.ship of head to hat and apply that relationship to hand and 
supply the answer, glove. 

We may, however, see all the necessary relationships 
involved in a problem in conduct, say the helping of some- 
one in need, but we must go further and act if help is to be 
given and this help is a question requiring action, character. 
The pi'iest and the Levite in the parable no doubt saw all 
the necessary relationships in the problem of the relief of the 
man who fell among thieves, and could have formulated a 
very good plan for his help, but they did not. The good 
Samaritan acted. 

■what is character? 

Character, which determines action, is of course guided 
by intelligence, and is our enduring disposition to control 
and redirect our instinctive impulses in accordance with our 
ideal. To return to atrr motor car illustration, intelligence, 
the headlights, shows the path, shows the way we .shotdd go 
if we are to follow’ the ideal, w’hile character, the engine, 
decides whether or not and at w'hat .sjrced w’e shall move. 

The connexion of thought and action is also manifested 
in the use of imagination. Imagination is a remarkable 
process. By it, we think of objects wdiich are not present 
to our senses; in fact those objects may not exist. We can 
make plans, conceive a wmrk of art, or we can indulge in use- 
less day dreaming. If our imagination or day dreaming is 
harnessed to reality and useful action results, it is helpful 
and capable of very great things, but if it simply builds 
castles in the air it becomes not an inspirer of action but a 
substitute for it. A noble building first of all exists in the 
imagination of the architect. Uncontrolled day dreaming on 
the other hand lead.s us to enjoy the performance of 
imaginary exploits, and we never begin the real thing. 
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THE TWO TYPES 

^ Psychologists sometimes divide us into two groups : “ men 
of thought ” or the introvert type; and “ men of action,” 
the extrovert type. The first type, the thinker, is typified 
by the dreamer, the scholar. He is reserved and does not 
readily give expression to his feelings. He seems to be so 
constituted that his emotional strivings turn inwards, 
prompting and sustaining reflection. Reflection comes so 
natural to him that he is in danger of never acting. He 
becomes self-conscious and is handicapped in practical 
affairs by his tendency to deliberate when he ought to be up 
and doing. There is no need to advise him to “ look before 
you leap.” That is the advice one would give to the 
extrovert, the " man of action ” typified by the ” hail-fellow- 
well-met ” type of successful business man. He readily gives 
expression to his feelings and wears his heart on his sleeve. 
He talks freely and easily and readily gets into touch with 
others. He prefers action to thinking; he reflects only when 
he cannot attain his ends without reflection. It is un- 
necessary to exhort him to be up and doing. The advice he 
needs is: “ Look before you leap.” 

You have met both types. Imagine a train at a London 
terminus. Five minutes before the staft a breezy individual 
bundles in with his luggage into a compartment already 
almost full, saying : “ Any room for a little one?” sits down 
heavily, people having to give way. Before the train has 
gone many miles he is in conversation with everybody, telling 
them of his private affairs, except with one gentleman who 
hides himself behind a newspaper mortally afraid that a 
remark will be addressed to him, and who will travel for 
hundreds of miles without speaking. 

'HraAT IS YOUR TYPE? 

This division into “ men of action ” and “ men of 
thought ” is a matter of temperament, that is dependent on 
physical factors. You should examine yourself to ascertain 
whether you can decide to which type; you belong. If you 
are an introvert you should be on your guard against reflect- 
ing too much and delaying action. You must think out a 
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problem carefully of course, but when you have done all 
the necessary thinking you should give yourself a push and 
act. On the other hand, if you are extrovert look before you 
leap. Make sui'e you have given sufficient thought prepara- 
tion before acting, ' 

The majority of us are not at the extreme of either type, 
we possess both introvert and extrovert qualities. The 
happy mean is the best. You can avoid a number of mis- 
takes by preserving the balance between thought and action. 
“ Know yourself " is very old advice but still up to date. 

REASON AND FEELING 

We now have to consider the part that feeling plays in 
relation to thinking. It can be a great help or a great 
hindrance. Feeling at the wrong stage in a thought process 
is the enemy of clear thinking. Prejudiced thinking is 
caused w^hen we are swayed by our feelings. You may like or 
dislike a person and your feeling prevents you from coming 
to a fair judgment on the person’s conduct. You are pre- 
judiced either for or against him. If you examine your 
opinions on public questions, on the international situation 
for instance, you wdll probably find that they are very much 
coloured by your lilies or dislikes of particular persons or 
countries. 

FIRM. OBSTINATE, OR PIG-HEADED? 

We may describe our conduct as firm; that (quite similar 
conduct) of the person to whom we are speaking as obstinate; 
while that of a third person not present as pig-headed. Our 
feelings have caused us to use three words implying different 
states of mind w'hereas we are really describing the same state 
of mind throughout. The obstinacy and the pig-headedness 
are really the same as our firmness. 

In time of w-ar our own troops display unquenchable 
heroism- while those of the other .side show ponderous fool- 
hardiness. The other side commits atrocities, our side 
displays wise severity. Our political leader makes a moving 
appeal, the other fellow uses sob stuff. In the recent civil 
war in Spain such words as rebels, insurgents, nationalists, 




SERVING HUMANITY 

If, then, we desire to enrich the personality, we will sacrifice ourselves for a 
worthy ideal , . Above we depict the traditional act of chivalry and 
service to humanity, St, George slaying the Dragon, 

Sc£ page 454 
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reds, republicans, loyalists, were used. There were only two 
sides and the words we chose followed our feelings. 

All the foregoing are examples of feeling in the wrong 
place, that is, before thinking. When we give a prejudiced 
judgment our mind is made up independently of the facts 
and we act on feeling. 

, FEELING IN THE RIGHT PLACE 

Feeling, however, can be an aid to clear thinking. In 
creative thinking and in solving problems, feeling is 
essential. The process is as follows ; We start with a period 
when we attack the problem and attempt to think out a 
solution. If the solution eludes us, we then either relax or 
think of something else. The problem is now no longer 
being consciously attended to, but all the time the uncon- 
scious mind is active. The problem is “ incubating ” as it 
were. Then suddenly the solution flashes into consciousness. 

Now the coming into consciousness of this solution is first 
of all a feeling. This is the testimony of all original thi nkers, 
of poets and others. A very eminent judge who was 
renowned for the soundness of his judgment was asked how 
he arrived at them. He replied : “ Do not make my reply 
public. I shall be hanged in the market place. I rely -on 
feeling. I carefully listen to all the evidence, weigh it, turn 
it over in my mind and then wait until I feel one way or the 
other.” ' 

Professor Graham Wallas asked the “ best administratoi 
whom I know ” how he formed his decisions. He replied 
as if letting out a guilty secret : “ Oh, I always decide by 
feeling. So-and-so always decides by calculation, and that 
is no good.” A great mathematician said that he always 
felt that his solutions were right. 

THINKING, QUIETNESS, THEN FEELING 

It should be noted that in all these cases the feeling comes 
before any intellectual process of testing but after a period 
of quietness or incubation when the problem is not con- 
sciously thought of. This period of quietness itself succeeds 
a period of careful conscious preparation. If you wish to 
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make the best use of your thinking powers to solve problems, 
you must make use of this period of quietness or incubation, 
but only after the period of conscious preparation. Solutions 
to problems have even been suggested in dreams. 

Some years ago, Professor Boys, past president of the 
Physical Society of London dreamt of the construction of a 
very intricate machine for measuring the value of gas, a 
machine far in advance of any previously in use. Fie got 
up at six o’clock and went to his laboratories to test his dream 
and found that it was made of really substantial stuff. Fie 
described the process as follows : “ It is nothing more than 
having the mind saturated with a subject and then — if your 
mind is on it — thoughts come to you, not by direct intention, 
but out of the sky, out of nowhere. 

“ At the time I had not been considering such a machine 
at all. I had been thinking for twenty years about the 
problem — but what came into my head in the dream was 
entirely apart from anything I had contemplated. Few can 
appreciate the mathematical processes that followed. They 
were so intricate that if I had not been inspired and impelled 
by those phenomena I don’t think I should ever have got 
through it all. I think it is far more perfect than anything 
that is known in thi^ direction. 

“ The dream lasted only a short time and did not recur 
alter the one night. But that started me off and pointed 
the v^ay. ■, I was excited udth the expectation of good things, 
but what'follotved was far more remarkable than I or any- 
body else could have anticipated.” 

USING OUR POWERS WITH GOODWILL 

To experience real contentment we must make the best 
use of our powers, and this sketch of the parts played by 
thinking and feeling and the consequent action shows how 
the observance of one or two simple rules helps us. 

We live in difficult times. We see the possibility of a 
fuller and freer life for all peoples and nations but we do 
not seem to find the way to that life. Our knowledge 
of ourselves lags slowly behind our increasing knowledge of 
physical science, and civilization runs many risks from man’s 
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unfitness to be trusted with some of the discoveries of the 
scientist. In fact, it has been suggested that to avert 
catastrophe to our top-heavy civilization physical scientists 
should take a fifty-years’ holiday during which the energies 
of men of science could be applied to human problems. This 
suggestion is impracticable but, in facing the problems of 
the community and the nations, and in facing the problem 
of making the best use of our lives, of enjoying contentment, 
we must have confidence in the possibilities of applying our 
intelligence, of planning for a better world. But this 
application of intelligence must be directed by a worthy and 
unselfish purpose, because it is quite possible to apply 
intelligence diabolically. By increasing our knowledge of 
man’s nature we shall form the basis of a successful and real 
democracy. 

THE OBSTACLE OF FEAR 

The kind of feeling which is very much hampering our 
progress at this time is fear. We must get rid of fear, the 
fear which holds us back from making bold use of our grow- 
ing material and intellectual resources; the fear of change; 
the fear of tradition. For tradition we must substitute a 
worthy purpose. 

But something more must be added. Although you must 
have confidence in yourself, in your capacities, although 
mankind as a whole must have similar confidence, it is dawn- 
ing on us that human resources alone are insufficient to solve 
our problems. There is an increasing awareness that for a 
really successful and contented life, we must take note of the 
imponderables, of those verities of tmth, beauty and good- 
ness. We have stressed again and again in this book that 
life must be directed by a worthy purpose, an unselfish 
purpose. This applies both to individuals and nations. 
Nurse Cavell said : “ Patriotism is not enough.” We might 
add ; “ Intelligence is not enough.” We find that our reason 
fails us in facing many problems. Our limited minds can- 
not grasp, for instance, the notion of an infinite universe; or 
the idea of the beginning of things. We think of a beginning 
and we at once ask, what was before? We think of the 
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boundary of the universe and we at once ask, w'hat is at the 
other side? 

REASON, THEN FAITH 

To be really content, therefore, we must exercise faith. 
Now faith is not credulity. The schoolboy was wrong when 
he said that faith is “ believing what you know to be untrue.” 
Faith is belief in action. In the previous chapter we were 
shown that philosophy asks certain questions. The most 
important is: “ Is the universe friendly?” This cannot be 
answered by a process of logical proof such as is used in 
proving a proposition in Euclid. We must each face this 
question for ourselves. 

The only way to show that we hold a belief is to act on it. 
It is not a matter of mathematical proof. In faith the mind 
is essentially active; there is ” a will to believe.” The entire 
mind affirms the belief and acts on it. Faith has been defined 
as a readiness to trust and follow the noblest hypothesis; it 
is an act of self-assertion. We decide to be on the side of the 
angels. We must take sides in the battle for existence. 

'"■;^MMARY 

The keynote of this chapter is that to enjoy contentment 
all the urges of your personality must be satisfied. The most 
important satisfaction to be sought is the one ire have called 
the pleasure of a good conscience. You .should not do right 
merely because contentment follows, but because it is right. 
When we seek the eternal verities of truth, beauty and 
goodness for their own sakes, we experience an inward 
contentment which althouglt it will vary with the zeal of our 
search, yet cannot be disturbed by outward circumstances 
however unfavourable. 

Conscience needs to be instructed by an ideal outside the 
self, and the promptings of conscience should result in 
action, either right action or the abstinence from wrong. 
You should guard against those promptings being lost in the 
spurious satisfaction derived from the enjoyment of feelings; 
in the enjoyment of contemplating the noble actions you 
mean to perform but never do. 
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It is a paradox that in order to achieve contentment you 
miist be willing to give yourself. Self-sacrifice is a law of our 
natures, and is an element in all true love. Even punish- 
ment, if accepted in the proper spirit, can enrich the 
personality. Although so unpleasant to the wrongdoer, he 
experiences a certain elation in willingly submitting to law 
as he feels that he is voluntarily identifying himself with 
something bigger than himself. This identification with 
some great purpose explains also much of the satisfaction 
felt in self-sacrifice. Punishment should be remedial, and 
authority therefore has a duty to the wrongdoer. Forgive- 
ness is a positive policy which aims at reconciliation. 

In contemplation we try to keep an uplifting idea before 
the mind, we try to see the real underlying significance of 
actions and things. The balance should be preserved be- 
tween the three phases of mental process : cognition, 
affection, conation — popularly known as thinking, feeling 
and striving. 

Action is the mai'k of character. While intelligence 
merely plans, character does. Feeling greatly influences 
thought. If in the wrong place, that is, before thinking, 
prejudiced thinking results. If after a period of “ incuba- 
tion ” or relaxation, which itself has , followed a period of 
careful thinking out of a problem, the solution to that 
problem emerges from the unconscious as a feeling. During 
the “ incubation ” the unconscious mind has been working 
on the problem. 

In all the great issues before us we must go beyond reason 
and exercise faith. This is an active process; it is belief in 
action. The questions of right and goodness we have dis- 
cussed cannot be mathematically proved, we must prove 
them by believing and acting. 



CHAPTER XV 


HEALTHY BODY : HEALTHY MIND 

N early two thousand years ago Juvenal, the great 
Roman satirist who is supposed to have lived to a 
hundred, gave us a maxim which everybody quotes 
and few follow : “ A healthy mind in a healthy body is a 

thing to pray for.” It is a thing to work for, to use every 
effort to attain. 

How shall we begin? This book has already told you a 
great deal about improving and developing the mind, and 
incidentally you have learned something about the work 
and growth of the body. But it still has to be stressed that 
mental and bodily health cannot be separated. The two 
go together and influence each other. 

You know this from your own experience. You find it 
hard to concentrate when you are tired or sleepy, and if you 
are really all in you cannot concentrate at all. You are 
overcome by nature ” and you fall asleep. In fact men 
often fail asleep at very critical moments: sentries on duty, 
for instance, and soldiers at the moment of battle. Generals 
are no exception. Alexander the Great was so sound asleep 
when the hour of his greatest battle was at hand that it was 
difficult to rouse him. 

So we must be fit before we can be alert, healthy before we 
can be wise. And to be healthy we must know something 
about the human body and its needs. “ A man’s own 
observation,” xvrote Francis Bacon in the early seventeenth 
century, “ what he finds good of, and what he finds hurt of, 
is the best physic to preserve health. . . . Examine thy 
customs of diet, sleep, exercise, apparel and the like, and 
try in anything thou shalt judge hurtful, to discontinue it 
little by little. . . .” It is good advice. Bacon must have 
followed it himself, for he was still busy with his work when 
he died in his sixty-sixth year. Indeed, his death was the 
result of an experiment in refrigeration. He caught a 
severe chill while stuffing a fowl with snow in an open field 
to study the effects of cold on the preservation of flesh. 

470 
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THE BODY AND ITS FRAMEWORK 

Let us begin to follow Bacon’s advice by answering the 
question: What is the body made of? Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the great American physician and writer, gives this 
reply : “ A few gallons of water, a few pounds of carbon and 
lime, some cubic feet of air, an ounce or two of phosphorus, 
a few drams of iron, a dash of common salt, a pinch or two 
of sulphur, a grain or more of each of several hardly essential 
ingredients and we have man. . . 

And modern science adds that ninety-three per cent of the 
weight of the body is made up of the three elements oxygen, 
carbon and hydrogen, nearly six per cent of nitrogen, calcium 
and phosphorus, and the rest of traces, but very important 
traces, of various minerals and salts, among which iron and 
iodine are the most necessary. It is useful to know all this 
because we must eat what we are made of. 

It sounds rather simple, but the structure of the body is 
much more complicated than a chemical analysis suggests, 
A human being is made up of the same jelly (protoplasm) 
of which ail living things are made. It is the most compli- 
cated substance in the world. It is a living thing that 
breathes and feeds and moves, that is constantly breaking 
down and building up the substances that compose it. And 
in the human body there are over a titousand billion unit.s 
or cells of this jelly, all of which are fundamentally alike but 
highly modified to perform special duties. They are 
grouped into tissues, and the tissues into the various systems 
that make up the body. A man, tlien, is not a machine, but 
something more. He is better likened to an organized and 
thickly populated state, composed of innumerable inter- 
dependent units giving according to their ability and getting 
according to their need. 

The framework of this state is formed by the skeletal 
system with its two hundred bones. These bones are living 
tissues consisting of millions of bone cells, surrounded by 
the lime salts deposited by them. Their growth and health 
depend particularly on a sufficient supply of calcium, 
phosphorus and vitamin D, beginning not only from the 
first days of infancy but from the earliest stages of growth 
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before birth. Mothers must have their calcium and vitamin 
D or both they and their babies will suffer. 

■"teeth and their care 

The teeth, though bone-like, are not bones, but their 
formation and health depends on the same substances that 
are required by the bones. Each tooth consists of hard tissue, 
called dentine or “ bone,” surrounding a hollow containing 
soft tissue or pulp from which the tooth gets its nourishment. 
The root of the tooth, which is embedded in the jaw, is 
covered with cement, while the portion above the gum has 
a coat of enamel that is fairly easily injured. The gum is 
not tight around the tooth, like a piece of elastic, but is 
tucked dorvui, so that bits of food and germs can easily get 
in and stay lodged there. 

The English people are second only to Americans, whose 
teeth are just as bad, in their devotion to toothbrush drill, 
fear of pink toothbrush, and horror of being one of the four 
out of five ^rho have it. It seems, therefore, that ordinary 
mouth hygiene does not prevent dental troubles, while 
“ savages ” who have never even seen a toothbrush have 
excellent teeth until we start civilizing them. 

What is the moral?, It is that you must look to your food 
instead of your denlifrice for dental health. Most people 
eat too much starchy, sweet, soft and hot food. Starch clings 
about the teeth and forms acids that rot the hard part of the 
tooth and leave the soft part open to attack by germs. Sugar 
has the same effect but is still worse, as it dissolves quickly 
and gets into every crevice and crack. Soft foods generally, 
accompanied naturally by insufficient mastication, do not 
give the teeth enough work to do and lodge readily in the 
gums, where they ferment and destroy the tissue, thus form- 
ing pockets where more food lodges and the germs of 
pyorrheea get to work. Excessively hot foods and drinks 
injure the enamel. 

On the otlier hand, hard foods, such as fruits and green 
vegetables, keep the teeth clean and exercised. They also 
attack the causes of decay and provide the vitamins and 
>ninerals that are the foundation of good teeth. An apple. 
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eaten in its skin, after every meal is the best toothbrush, but 
for the poor it is a counsel of perfection. They must 
furiously munch a piece of lettuce or celery instead, if they 
can afford even that, until big business stops throwing apples 
away to keep the prices up. 

So if you can eat the right kind of food, visit the dentist 
twice a year, and breathe correctly to keep down the germs 
in the mouth, you will have done a good deal towards pre- 
serving your teeth and general health. But your teeth will 
never be really perfect if you did not choose your parents 
wisely. If your mother neglected to give you enough 
minerals and vitamins, especially calcium, phosphorus and 
vitamin D, before you were born you started with a bad 
handicap. If she continued to starve you of these necessities 
after you were born it is still worse. And if she smilingly 
noted that you had a “ sweet tooth ” and allowed you to 
indulge it, then the whole stage is set for the rapid replace- 
ment of your teeth by false ones. There is little hope for 
you though you can postpone the evil day. You can, how- 
ever, make sure that you treat your own children better. 
Give them the chance you have missed yourself. 

All this does not mean, of course, that you should throw 
away your toothbrush with a sigh of relief. You can do so 
if you want to follow the excellent Indian custom of spend- 
ing several minutes a day chewing a twig from the medicinal 
neevi tree and rubbing the teeth with it. Othemise you 
need a toothbrush. But you can get as good results with a 
cheap one and charcoal powder, or salt and lemon juice, and 
you can buy fruit with the money you save. Have a good 
gargle, too, with warm water after each meal. And keep 
your tongue clean by scraping it with a bone scraper or 
rubbing it with your toothbrush. It helps mouth hygiene. 
Besides you never know how good food tastes until you 
have a really clean tongue. 

"muscles and their work 

To return to our systems, the muscular system follows the 
bony one. There are some five hundred muscles, account- 
ing for almost half the weight of a man. Some are large and 

I,.G.A.— .Q* 
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control the movements of large bones. Others are small and 
are called involuntary muscles because they go on working 
without special messages from the brain. Examples of such 
muscles are those that line the intestine and cause the 
wriggly movements by which pellets of food are pushed 
along. 

The whole of this muscular system is always on the alert 
and never completely relaxed, because of constant nervous 
stimulation. Moreover, the muscles are invariably busy 
doing some work or other for us. How hard some of them 
have to work you can judge from the fact that every 
time you take a step forward 108 muscles are called into 
action in the lower limbs alone. Yet under modern con- 
ditions of living many muscles do not get enough to do and 
become limp and saggy. The remedy is exercise. Carefully 
planned exercises will remedy the deficiencies. 

Muscular activity, like all activity, requires energy. It 
is supplied by a sugar called glucose, which is brought by 
the blood to the muscles and stored in them in the form of 
glycogen. When energy is required the glycogen releases 
it by breaking down into lactic acid, which in turn is reduced 
during rest to carbon dioxide and water through oxygen 
supplied by the blood. This process of oxidation releases 
further energy, which is used for building up the remaining 
lactic acid into glycogen again. 

And so the cycle of breaking down and building up to 
release energy for our work goes on. It explains why 
oxygen is essential to life. When we are short of oxygen, 
as we are after unusual exercises, w^e pant to increase the 
supply so that the lactic acid released can be converted into 
glycogen. For the same reason deep breathing is very 
effective in getting rid of tiredness, which is caused by excess 
of lactic acid in the muscles, and an oxygenated bath also 
helps — if you can afford it. And, of course, you can increase 
the glycogen supply by eating sugar or glucose sweets, as 
tired people do when they suck a lump of sugar. For this 
reason most labouring people like their tea really sweet, 
while the lady in the drawing-room takes “ just a spoon ’’ 
or none at all. 
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CONTROLLING OUR TEMPERATURE 

One more point about oxidation. It produces heat, the 
amount depending on the speed at which energy is released. 
So you feel pleasantly warm after a brisk walk, though you 
have probably produced enough heat to get thoroughly 
cooked. We say the surplus heat has radiated away, but 
how? U nderneath the skin is a network of tiny blood vessels 
to which blood is rushed when we are hot to allow the excess 
heat to radiate away from the surface, while when we are 
cold the blood supply to these vessels is reduced. So we look 
flushed when we are hot and pale when we are cold. 

Perspiration aids the business of controlling heat as well 
as getting rid of waste matter. It consists mostly of water, 
containing some salts and urea, exuded from the innumer- 
able sweat glands of the skin. Men who do heavy work exude 
so much that the loss of salt is felt. Hence working men are 
great salt eaters and some miners even drink salted beer. 

The effect of perspiration is that it has a cooling effect as, 
it evaporates. Therefore it is more effective in a hot dry 
atmosphere than in a warm damp one, as the rate of evapora- 
tion is faster. In a desert climate it can be so fast that we have 
the feeling of not perspiring at all, while in a moist but warm 
climate we always feel sticky and uncomfortable. . This, is 
why heat strokes are commoner in England during a hot 
summer than they are under the burning sun of northern 
India during the diy season. But we must also take into 
account the fact that English people are not such good con- 
ductors of heat as Indians, partly because long exposure to 
cold leads to deposits of fat (a non-conductor of heat), and 
partly because of excessive clothing which interferes with 
the natural functions of the skin. 

So if you want a skin that works well and looks good keep 
it clean and let the sun and air get to it as much as possible. 
Remember that warmth does not come from clothes but 
from ourselves — clothes merely restrict radiation. And this 
restriction can be overdone, as it generally is, even in the 
winter. Men are the worst offenders though they need less 
clothes than women, as in their daily chemistry they produce 
more heat than women. The result is that the skin becomes 
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spotted and “ lazy,” though it is normally capable of main- 
taining a regular body temperature of from ninety-seven to 
ninety-nine degrees Fahrenheit without the aid of clothes. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BREATHING 

J 

The oxygen we need is taken in with the air we breathe. 
The air is sucked in and expelled through the windpipe, 
which divides into two tubes passing to the lungs — a pair of 
spongy bellows worked by the chest muscles and the 
muscular partition or diaphragm dividing the chest from 
the stomach cavity. The windpipe and its tubes are sup- 
ported by rings of gristle, supplied with mucus for 
lubrication, and lined with cells from which fine hairs pro- 
ject. These hairs lash about in an upward direction to send 
unwanted matter up to the throat, where by coughing we 
can reject it. Consequently the practice of clearing the 
throat regularly, at least morning and night, is an excellent 
one. 

fnside the lungs the air tubes divide into numerous small 
Liibes ending in air sacs covered with tiny blood vessels 
or capillaries. The fresh air from the sacs passes into 
the capillaries and the bad air or carbon dioxide from the 
capillaries into the sacs, the exchange being possible through 
a difference in pressure. There are about six million air 
sacs and so ntany capillaries that if they could be put end to 
end they would stretch across the Atlantic. The advantage 
of this abundance is that an enormous surface area for the 
exchange of gases is provided within a small space. Nature 
is economic in these ways. 

Now you will realize why all physical culturists insist on 
deep breathing. But it must be done regularly and properly. 
Proj)erly means normally breathing in deeply and slowly 
through the nose, as the incoming air is warmed, moistened 
and disinfected in the nasal passages, and expelling it through 
the mouth, though how you expel it is perhaps not very 
important. The Indian physical culturists, who have a 
traditional regard for good breathing, expel it through the 
nose. Breathing in through the mouth leads to many com- 
filaints, including infection of the gums and tonsils. 
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SOME BREATHING EXERCISES 

Ordinary breathing needs, of course, to be supplemented 
bv breathtog exercises. They take very little time and can 
be done anywhere and in any position— lying down, sitting, 
I^natdng, Itanding or walking. It is a f P” 

the day by doing breathing exercises for a few minutes, the 
best position being to squat on the floor, legs crossed, back 
Sr and head erect.^ The hands should rest on the lap 
against the abdomen, with the back of the right hand cover- 
ing the palm of the left and the thumbs pressed against each 
other This is the nearest that the average man or woman 
can get without practice to the difficult “ lotus position 
Sed by the yogis oi India for meditation and some breath- 

'"^NoTtiTa breath and exhale rapidly, making ^ huh 
sound, by quickly drawing in the abdomen. The shouldms 
and chest must not be moved. Then inhale, letting the 
abdomen expand, and exhale, bringing in the abdomen at 
the same time. There should be no pause between inhaling 
and exhaling and the speed of breathing should be as rapid 
as possible. Do this for a minute or two and then repeat, 
but without expanding or contracting the abdomen. Finally, 
inhale deeply and slowly, letting the abdomen expand as 
much as possible, hold the breath for as long 
gradually exhale, contracting the abdomen to the utmost. 
® These^hree forms of abdominal breathing, each of r^ich 
should be done for a minute or two, are of ^eat value. 1 hey 
ensure the complete changing of the air in the lungs, increase 
the oxygen supply enormously, exercise the abdomin 1 
muscles, and naturally improve the digestion and circulation. 

Chest breathing is necessary, too. Remain in the same 
position. Contract the abdomen and keep it contracted and 
SStionless. Inhale and exhale rapidly, the chest rising and 
Suing rhythmically. Follow this after a minute or so by 
inhaling deeply, at the same time expanding the chest to 
the limit and throwing the shoulders back, holding t le 
breath, and exhaling slowly to the accompaniment of a long 
huh sound, the chest contracting and the shoulders falling 
forward. Repco-t several tiixies. 
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It is an advantage in all breathing, whether normally or 
during exercise, to do it to a definite rhythm. The seven- 
time tempo is probably the best for each full respiration, 
which includes inhaling, holding and exhaling. That is to 
say if you inhale in one second, you hold for four seconds, and 
exhale for two seconds — or whatever the unit of time is. 
Alternatively you can inhale for two, hold for four, and 
exhale in one. During a walk it is useful to pace out your 
breathing from time to time. Inhale for seven steps, hold 
for seven, exhale for seven, hold again without inhaling for 
seven, and then inhale for seven. Vary this occasionally, 
especially in the country, by doubling the scale. 

, THE NEED FOR EXERCISE 

Proper breathing and breathing exercises, combined with 
an erect posture, whether sitting, standing or walking, will 
go a long way towards keeping you fit, but general exercise 
is still necessary. Games are excellent in their way. They 
improve muscular development and co-ordination, the com- 
petitive factor being invaluable for quick thinking and 
action. But most adults cannot get enough competitive 
sport, and the opportunities are further limited by poverty 
and advancing years. • 

The “ keep fit ” movements of today are useful, too. They 
get people out in the open air and provide pleasant oppor- 
tunities for exercise and companionship. And when they 
involve drills in massed harmony they develop the 
co-operative spirit and sense of rhythm. But the dis- 
advantages are many. They tend to exclude the older people 
and are too occasional to be of maximum benefit to the 
young. Besides, they encourage blind obedience and are 
often accompanied by false ideals that are socially dangerous. 

At the worst, then, sports and movements for “ national 
fitness ” can be dangerous. At the best they cannot replace 
the need for daily personal exercise. Walking is the most 
universal form. Make a habit of having a daily walk. But 
make it a good heel-and-toe walk, with the stomach tucked in, 
the shoulders straight, and the head erect. Even so, the 
muscles of the trunk and anus will hardly be exercised, but 
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you can invent ways of using them more by breathing and 
other movements. Swimming is immensely superior to 
walking as an all-round exercise and, like walking, it can be 
enjoyed till a ripe old age. But unfortunately while every 
one can walk, not every one can swim, even if they know how. 

In the end, therefore, we must fall back on the “ daily 
dozen.” The trouble is to select the right dozen. So much 
has been written about it, especially in the feminine pages, 
that it is difficult to see the wood for the trees. What with 
bending this way and that one soon gives up bending at all. 
Yet it is extremely simple to make up a set of exercises to 
suit yourself, giving particular attention, naturally, to those 
parts that are most in need. The first thing is to know the 
elementary facts about the body and its work, for if you 
know why you should exercise you will know how to exercise. 

The next thing is to look over your naked body, noting 
how the muscles run and where you have begun to sag. Now 
you are ready to work out a system of exercises, bearing in 
mind your age, occupation, convenience, general health and 
special needs. Base it on two principles. The first is that 
a muscle is exercised by any motion that causes it to contract 
and expand along its length and against resistance. 
Apparatus is not necessary. You can get all the resistance 
you need by pressure or increasing the effort, as you do for 
example when you bend your arm with the fist tightly 
clenched. The second principle is rhythm. The great dis- 
advantage of most western exercises is that they are literally 
“ physical jerks.” Let your movements follow each other 
smoothly and harmoniously. 

Remembering these principles, choice and opportunity 
are practically unlimited. For instance, simply by clasping 
the hands in front of the chest, or behind the back, and 
alternately pressing them together and pulling them against 
one another, you can exercise every muscle of the arms, 
shoulders and chest. By standing with the feet apart, hands 
on hips, and bending the trunk first to the right, then back- 
wai'ds and to the left, you exercise the back and abdomen. 
By moving the head from left to right, and up and down, 
you improve the muscles of the neck and jaws. By standing 
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on one leg and slowly swinging the other to and fro as far as 
you can, you develop your legs and improve your poise. 
And so on. 

Bed is as good a place as any to exercise. Think of how 
many you can do before you get out of bed in the morning. 
Flere are some to start you off. Lie flat on the back, altern- 
ately stiffening up and relaxing. Then contract the buttocks 
and raise the body up and down, taking the weight on the 
head, elbows, hands and back of the heels. Next draw up 
the knees, rest on the elbows, hold the sides just below the 
ribs, and raise the body so that the knees, thighs, stomach and 
chest are in a line. Your stomach may curve the line for a 
few^ weeks, but don’t let that discourage you. Vary this 
exercise by swinging the body from side to side as if you 
ivere in a hammock. 

Perhaps you would like to do something more strenuous. 
The familiar exercise of bending forward and touching the 
toes wnthout bending the knees is excellent if you feel that 
way. Also the other common one of raising one leg, then 
the other, and then both. And if you want something really 
vigorous try this. Raise both legs till they are at right angles 
to the body. Now raise the trunk with the help of the fore- 
arms, moving the hands as necessary for balance, till you 
get the trunk and legs in a straight line at a right angle to the 
head and shoulders. Hold the position as long as you can. 
It is particularly valuable for stimulating the thyroid gland. 

THE BEST DAILY DOZEN 

Now let us tell you about a system of exercises used by the 
Rajah of Aundh, because they are unequalled as an all-round 
daily dozen. They are rhythmic and tone up the whole body. 
They are easily learned and quickly done, even Eve minutes 
a day being sufficient. They can be done alone or in groups 
and at'e suitable for any age. The rajah himself is over 
seventy and bis vitality is a tribute to their value. All his 
family do them, and most of the people in his State, with 
remarkable success. 

These exercises are called surya namaskars, literally “ sun 
prayers,” as they are derived from a form of sun worship. 
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They are done in repeated rounds, one round consisting of 
ten exercises and taking about twenty seconds for a beginner 
to complete. We have added two positions (two and seven) 
to the round, which appear to be an improvement, but you 
can ignore them if you like, especially if you find number 
seven hard to do. The twelve positions are as follows : — 

1 . Stand straight, feet and knees together, the toes touch- 
ing a piece of cloth or other material (two feet square and 
of any colour you favour) that you have already placed on 
the floor. Join the hands together on the chest, palms and 
fingers touching in the praying attitude. Or, if you prefer, 
cross the fingers in a tight clasp. Raise the chest and pull 
the abdomen in and up. Press the feet hard on the floor and 
stiffen the whole body. Inhale as you stiffen and hold the 
breath. Look straight ahead and concentrate on the benefits 
these exercises are going to bring to you. 

s. Still holding the breath and the general posture, bend 
the knees, thighs touching, till the back of the heels touch 
the buttocks. Exhale as you come back to the first position. 
Inhale and hold the breath again. 

3. Keeping the knees as straight as you can bend for- 
wards till the palms of the hands touch the edge of the cloth, 
the balls of the thumbs being in the s,ame line as the toes. 
Press the hands hard on the floor and exhale. Look at your 
waist and try to touch the knees with the forehead. 

4. Without removing the hands from the cloth or 
decreasing the pressure, inhale and hold the breath. Drop 
to the right knee without bending the arms. The other knee 
should then come naturally into position just in front of the 
left arm with the thigh touching the left side, against which 
it should be pressed tightly. In the second round drop to 
the left knee first and keep alternating. 

5. Still holding the breath and keeping the hands and 
arms in the same position, raise the knee from the floor and 
straighten out the leg, the toes touching the floor behind 
you. Bring the other leg into the same position, so that 
your body is now more or less in the shape of an, the hands 
and toes touching the floor. Press the chin hard against the 
chest. 
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6. From this position drop flat to the floor, taking the 
weight on the bending arms. Exhale as you drop. The nose, 
chest, knees and toes .should be touching the floor, but the 
stomach and hips must be kept raised as high as possible. 

7. Raise yourself by straightening out the arms, inhaling 
as you do so, till you are back to position 5. Then drop 
back to position 6, exhaling at the same time. 

8. Now straighten the arms, without taking the knees 
off the floor, and inhale. Look up, throwing out the chest, 
curving the back, and stretching the neck as much as 
possible. Hold the breath. 

9. Still holding the breath raise the knees oflE the floor 
so that you are back in position 5. 

10. Bring the left leg forward and drop to the right 
knee so that you are back in position 4. Keep holding the 
breath. 

1 1. Now bring the right leg up and straighten both legs 
out so that you are back in position a- The breath must still 
be held. 

12. Straighten up gxacefully to the first position, 
exhaling as you rise. 

It is claimed that the value of these exercises is inci'eased 
if certain clear sounds are made, as tliey are good for the 
voice and have other beneficial effects as well. If you are 
deeply interested in this matter you should see the Rajah 
of Aundh’s book, The Ten-Point Way to Health. Here it 
will suffice to say that the sounds are om as in “ home 
hram to rhyme with “ calm hrim, sounding the i like the 
ee in “ seen hrum to rhyme with “ room hraum, 
sounding the ran like the rou in “ round and hrah, a 
similar sound to our “ hurrah.” The mouth should be 
opened for die h (huh) sounds and closed for the m ones. 

If you think all this is getting rather complicated forget 
it, at least to begin with. But in case you want to know 
which sounds should be used for the various positions here 
is the list. Om hram for 1 ; repeat for end of 2; om hrim, 3; 
om hrmn, 4; om hraim, 5; om hraum, 6; om hraim, 7; 
omhrah, 8; om hram, 9; om hrim, 10; om hrum, 11; om 
hraim, 12. 
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HOW OXYGEN IS CIRCULATED 

Let us go on now with our peep at the working of the 
body. How is the oxygen we take in distributed for use? 
It is carried by the blood, which is kept in constant circula- 
tion through a network of large and small pipes arising by 
repeated division from a main artery from the heart. The 
heart itself is a double pump for both force and suction. It 
is a pear-shaped muscular bag, divided into upper and lower 
chambers, each of which is again divided into two. Stale 
blood is brought by the main vein to the right upper chamber 
and is forced from there into the chamber below. Then it 
is sent to the lungs for purification and is returned to the 
left upper chamber, from which it is driven into the chamber 
below and pumped from there to all the arterial lines. 

This is a big job for a little organ hardly larger than a 
man's fist, but usually it is most efficiently done. In one 
minute the heart beats sixty to eighty times and sends out 
a gallon of blood to the lungs and another gallon to the 
arteries. This beat can be felt as the pulse, because the rise 
and fall in pressure as the blood is driven through the arteries 
corresponds to the action of the right lower chamber. The 
pulse, as you know, is most conveniently felt at the wrist, 
where there is a main artery near the surface. 

The transport of oxygen is the main business of the blood. 
But it has other duties too. It takes food, heat and 
“ diemical messages ” to the various members of the body 
community and it carries away waste. Also some of its cells 
defend the body against intruding germs. The key to the 
success of the whole business, however, is oxygen — and that 
means fitness, fresh air and correct breathing. 

FOOD AND ENERGY 

The materials upon which the oxygen goes to work to 
liberate energy are taken in by us as food and drink. Part 
of it is used for growth and repair, and some for the special 
duties of co-ordination, but the main bulk is used as fuel 
for releasing energy. The chief energy foods, as you would 
expect fx'om the composition of the body, are made up of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. They are the sugars and 
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starches, known as carbohydrates, and the fats and vegetable 
oils. The carbohydrates are found abundantly in bread, 
cereals, potatoes, beans, sweet fruits like bananas, cherries, 
grapes, apples, pears and dried fruits, chestnuts, honey, 
cocoa, chocolate, jams and golden syrup. Sugar is, of course, 
one hundred per cent pure carbohydrate so that its addition 
to any food sends up the carbohydrate content. The fats 
are derived mostly from fatty fish and meats, olive and other 
vegetable oils, margarine, dairy products (especially butter 
and cream), chocolate, cocoa, nuts and biscuits. Contrary 
to popular belief there is no fat in potatoes. 

The body-building foods are the proteins. Nitrogen 
enters into their manufacture. The name, which means 
“ to take first place,” is very appropriate, as pi'oteins are a 
vital part of the jelly-like material of which all living things 
are made. The sources of supply are therefore unlimited : 
all kinds of meat and fish, eggs, seed vegetables (especially 
beans, lentils and split peas), nuts (the peanut has a very 
high content), dried fruits, gelatine, bread, biscuits, cereals 
and cheese, especially Cheddar. Milk is an ideally blended 
food, containing carbohydrates, fats and proteins in almost 
equal amounts, besides minerals and vitamins, while sour 
milk or yoghourt checks putrefaction in the large intestine 
and is most valuable for preserving health and youthfulness. 
Many peoples with a high reputation for longevity, sucli as 
the Bulgarian and Punjabi peasants, include sour milk in 
their daily diet. 

The measurement of the energy value of these foods is 
expressed as calories or standard units of heat value, each 
calorie representing the heat required to raise the tempera- 
ture of one litre (2.2 pounds) of water by one degree 
centigrade. Thus the calorie value of an ounce of butter is 
225, which means that while it is being burned up it can 
release enough heat to raise the temperature of a litre of 
water by 225 degrees centigrade. 

By this index a “ white collar ” worker needs from 2,500 
to 3,000 calories a day, while a labouring man might need 
more than twice as much. But under present social con- 
ditions those who need the least often take the most, while 
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those who need the most are forced to take the least. In 
England, for example, twenty per cent of the population 
gets insufficient calories, and in India the percentage is 

doubled. .... ,, 

And this is not all the picture. The calorie index tells us 
nothing about the supply of protective foods like the 
vitamins, or how the calories are obtained, though it is 
important that fifteen per cent should come from proteins. 
If we consider these facts, at least half the popuktion 
of England is undernourished according to the minimum 
standard for good health. Six per cent of the English popula- 
tion dies from digestive diseases (that means nearly three 
million people), apart from the influence of malnutrition and 
digestive diseases on other causes of death, and the large 
numbers of people who are never quite up to the mark 
because of wrong eating. It is an alarming situation, but it 
will not help to give yourself a fright and ruin your digestion 
still further. Take the trouble to learn the essentials about 
food and do what you can to improve your diet. 

THE BODY BUILDING MINERALS 

The protective foods are the minerals and vitamins. You 
can more or less make sure of getting enough of both by 
having a mixed diet with plenty of dairy products, fresh 
fruits and green vegetables. And don’t spurn the “ innards 
and peelings.” It is the vital organs and blood of animals, 
the germs and outer layers of grains, and the skins of many 
fruits and vegetables that contain the most minerals and 
vitamins. But in our craze for appearances and so-called 
refinement we discard or despise them. We prefer white 
meat to red and shudder at the thought of black puddings, 
we strip and polish our cereals, and we refine our sugar and 
flour till they are whiter than the whitest lily. And to 
redeem our folly tve buy the discards in attractive packets 
at high prices or take what we have missed as tonics. In 
other words we pay for the extra cost of unnecessary refine- 
ment and we pay again, if we can, to buy back the 
by-products of refinement. Maybe that’s good for business, 
but certainly not for mankind. 
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The “ big three ” of the minerals are calcium, phosphorus 
and iron. You have already seen the importance of calcium 
or lime in building bones and teeth. But it is needed for 
other purposes, too, and its importance does not end with 
childhood and pregnancy. The calcium of the bones and 
teeth are continuously changed and it is also excreted daily. 
In this way the whole of our calcium is rejected and replaced 
about every six years. The ordinary adult must therefore 
be almost as careful as the mother if trouble is to be avoided. 
This means you need a gram of calcium daily and your 
children twice as much. Good sources of supply are tripe, 
sprats, whitebait, sardines in oil, eggs, milk, cheese, soft 
bones like spare ribs, green vegetables (especially spinach, 
watercress, mustard greens, spring onions, haricot beans, 
horseradish, soya beans, broccoli, celery and turnip tops), 
fruits in general and blackberries, blackcurrants, rhubarb 
and sun-dried figs in particular, and nuts, but particularly 
almonds and brazils. A pint and a half of milk or skimmed 
milk (which is seriously deprived only of fat and vitamin A) 
a day provides all the calcium required by a normal adult. 
But the cost is prohibitive for many. 

Phosphorus is associated with calcium in the building of 
bones and teeth and is a tissue builder as well. We need 
twice as much phosphorus as calcium, but fortunately it is 
more abundant than calcium in most foods, except in milk 
which contains twice as much calcium as phosphorus. Con- 
sequently if your calcium needs are met by your diet your 
phosphorus supply will generally be adequate as well, but 
it might be as well to know that the following foods are 
unusually rich in phosphorus: oatmeal, brown bread, 
Gruy^re and Cheddar cheese, cocoa, chocolate, ham, bacon 
and pork generally, liver, ox tongue, smoked fish and fish 
in oil, fish roe, shellfish (especially crabs, prawns, oysters, 
cockles and winkles). Other good sources are seed and 
dried fruits, beans, lentils, peas, spinach, mushrooms, eggs 
and meat generally. Fish has little advantage over meat as 
a soui'ce of phosphorus, nor does it “ build brain,” though 
phosphorus influences the activity of the brain and nervous 
system. Another myth concerns the phosphorus value of 
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the much-boosted oyster. It has a negligible advantage over 
most shellfish and is definitely inferior to crabs and prawns. 
Weight for weight the humble winkle contains a little more 
phosphorus than the oyster, and the cockle almost as much. 
But winkles and cockles are plebeian dishes I 

Of iron, a man needs only o.oi 2 of a gram a day for his red 
blood cells, but iron tonics nevertheless have a larger sale 
than any other. You can always persuade a friend that he 
needs an iron tonic, but you can seldom convince him that 
he can get it just as well from a rusty nail in a bottle of water, 
or better still from his food. Y et iron is handsomely provided 
in all kinds of dark meats and fish, egg yolk, brown bread, 
oatmeal, unrefined sugar, cocoa, nuts, fruits (especially 
berries and dried fruits) and vegetables, particularly spinach, 
mustard and cress, beans, peas, potatoes, lentils and horse- 
radish. Two ounces of blood, or a dish of li%'er and bacon, 
or a poached egg on spinach, or a serving of sprats or white- 
bait, provides all the iron we need for a day. How then can 
we account for the widespread iron deficiency? The answer 
is, of course, that we do not eat enough of the typical iron- 
giving dishes or raw foods and reduce the iron content of 
cooked meats and vegetables by wasteful methods of cooking. 
Poverty and ignorance are the chief enemies of health. 

In infants, iron deficiency is still more serious. Nature 
seems to have forgotten iron in making her “ perfect food.” 
Milk contains so little that a baby would have to drink twelve 
pints a day to get its full quota of iron. It gets along on a 
couple of pints because it is born with a store of iron in its 
liver. But this reserve is exhausted at six months, and needs 
replenishing before then, the age depending on the quality 
of the nourishment before birth. Most books and clinics 
recommend six months as the usual starting age for the 
addition of iron, given as egg yolk or spinach puree, but if 
our social system concerned itself with maximum rather than 
minimum needs mothers would be told to give their babies 
iron from the age of two months onwards. This is not a 
fad but a necessity. The wise mother should take this advioe 
no matter what the clinic says. She should also make sum 
‘•hat she is getting enough iron before the baby comes. 
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OTHER MINERALS FOR GOOD HEALTH 

Eighteen other mineral elements arc found in our bodies : 
potassium, sulphur, sodium, chlorine, magnesium, man- 
ganese, iodine, copper, zinc, fluorine, aluminium, arsenic, 
boron, bromine, lead, rubidium, tin and titanium. We seem 
to need them all in varying amounts, but exactly why remains 
in most cases to be discovered. Fortunately you can afford 
to ignore them, as if you look after the “ big three ” the 
rest generally look after themselves. 

There is one exception — iodine. You only need half a 
grain daily to keep you in health, but that little trace is 
extremely important. For iodine is essential to the proper 
working of the thyroid gland, and deficiency of the thyroid 
secretion means obesity, lack of energy, goitre and other 
troubles. In children it leads to stunted grow'th and idiocy. 
Iodine is found in abundance in the sea, so if you are not 
living too far inland, and you eat sea foods frequently and 
plenty of vegetables growm on good soil, you are fairly safe 
from thyroid deficiency. On the other hand, if you are living 
far away from the sea, you need to think seriously about 
your iodine. And if you are living in an i nland mountainous 
district you need to give it still more attention. The Swiss 
have to take a daily dbse of iodine to keep from getting goitre. 

In this connexioii dried carrageen moss or Irish moss 
deserves special notice. It is ignored in most books about 
food, but is a rich source of iodine, besides having a high 
percentage of good protein and being exceptionally generous 
with its phosphorus, calcium, iron and other minerals. It 
is a green or purplish seaweed found at low water on the 
northern shores of the Atlantic, though it is collected for 
food and export mostly in Brittany. It can be used either 
as a decoction or in place of gelatine for making jellies. 

THE FACTS ABOUT VITAMINS 

The cEects of the vitamins are so amazing that they appeal 
to the magical sense in all of us. But the truth about vitamins 
is that they are no more important than any other essential 
foods. They should not be neglected, but drey should be 
put in their place. 
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The first of the vitamins, A, is particularly concerned with 
growth, resistance to respiratory diseases, nervous stability, 
healthy skin and good eyesight. The most marked effect 
of its prolonged deficiency is night blindness, while in severe 
cases it causes sore eyes and even total blindness. It also 
affects the regulation of calcium and influences the forma- 
tion of milk. In fact it influences the general health so 
vitally that we are fortunate in being able to obtain it easily. 
It occurs most abundantly in fish-liver oils, especially those 
of halibut,, cod and herring, but is also found in fish and 
animal fats (except lard), egg yolk, milk, butter and cheese. 
It is absent from most vegetable oils, except palm oil, so that 
if you use margarine you should get a brand to which vitamin 
A has been added. Among fruits and vegetables the best 
common sources are dried apricots and peaches, ripe 
tomatoes, carrots, turnip greens, red peppers, spinach, 
broccoli, kale, lettuce, parsley, mustard greens, alfalfa leaf 
meal and dandelion greens. 

Vitamin B is really four or more substances about which 
much remains to be known. So far we can be sure that B i has 
an influence on growth, appetite, proper digestion, nervous 
stability and the conversion of the lactic acid formed in the 
muscles. Serious deficiency leads to^ beri-beri, a disease 
accompanied by degeneration of the muscles, especially of 
the heart, loss of sensation in the skin, and changes in the 
nerves. It ends in paralysis. In dropsy or “ wet ” beri-beri 
the patient dies of heart failure before paralysis sets in. 
Beri-beri is common among peoples whose staple diet is 
polished rice or other grains, as the polishing removes the 
outer layers and germs in which vitamin Bi is found. 

Vitamin Bs (or G by American usage) is a complex 
principally responsible for the prevention of pellagra, an 
unsightly and painful disease causing inflammation of the 
skin and intestines. The nervous disturbances are so acute 
that nearly half the sufferers from pellagra are insane. 

The B group of vitamins are found in animal organs, roe, 
egg yolk, milk, whole grains, nuts (peanuts have them plenti- 
fully), and various vegetables and fruits, but particularly 
asparagus, beans, peas, lentils, tomatoes, spinach, carrots anti 
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turnip greens. Wlreat germs and yeast are the richest 
sources of supply, with soya beans running them close. You 
<^n get all the B vitamins you need by taking an ounce of 
ordinary baker’s yeast daily, which means in practice that if 
your diet is short in the B foods you can protect yourself by 
taking a level tablespoonful of yeast in a glass of milk. 

Vitamin C or ascorbic acid affects the health of the bones, 
teeth, gums and skin, the strength of the blood capillaries, 
and gi'owth and vitality generally. Severe lack leads, as it 
did among sailors in the old days, to scurvy. This disease is 
■'aie now, but many infants and working people nevertheless 
live on the edge of the scurvy line. Their diet does not 
contain enough juicy fruits and vegetables. Oranges, 
lemons, limes, grapefruit, tomatoes, parsley, red peppers, 
horseradish, watercress and turnip gi'eens are the best. 
Infants should be given orange or tomato juice, beginning 
with two teaspoonfuls diluted with an equal amount of 
water, from the first month. Milk lacks vitamin C. 

The chief purpose of vitamin D is that it controls the 
deposit of calcium and phosphorus in the bones and teeth. 
Consequently deprival of vitamin D causes rickets among 
infants and softening of the bones among adults, women 
who have had many children being particularly liable. The 
.sources of supply are limited, but it is plentiful in liver, egg 
yolk and butter. Fish-liver oils, especially that from the 
halibut, provide it in very high concentrations, but irradi- 
ated ergosterol (known as “ Viosterol ”) is the most economic 
one ounce containing as much as thirty tons of the best cod- 
liver oil. Irradiated milk is also excellent but ordinary milk 
contains very little, the amount depending on the amount 
of sunshine in which the cow has basked. Therefore colonial 
butter is better than home produce during the winter. 

We have the same advantage as the cow in being able to 
manufacture vitamin D in our own bodies by exposure to 
sunlight, and we are better off than the cow in being able 
to use ultra-violet lamps as an alternative. So we could be 
independent of vitamin D foods if we could get out in the 
sun.shine, with the absolute minimum of clothing if any, 
for a little while evei7 day. Climate and other circumstances 
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make this a counsel of perfection for many, as is insistence 
on artificial irradiation or expensive foods. They should at 
least take or be given Viosterol or fish-liver oil when they are 
deprived of vitamin D for long periods. 

Vitamin E has been called the sex vitamin. Respectable 
writers accordingly treat it with great reserve, while un- 
scrupulous advertisers use it for a special form of appeal. 
Both seem to be unaware that lack of vitamins A and B are 
more responsible for declining sex interest and vigour. 
Vitamin E would be better described as the fertility vitamin, 
for shortage leads to sterility and miscarriages. It is not until 
prolonged shortage that the organs themselves get affected 
and even permanently injured, at which^stage no amount of 
vitamin E can undo the damage that has been done. 

You would naturally expect that this vitamin would be 
found in a wide range of foods, as it is essential to the con- 
tinuation of animal life and animals have very diverse diets. 
You would, of course, be right, though the distribution is 
not uniform. Animals that live on a vegetarian or mixed 
diet get it in abundance and are usually very fertile, w'hile 
the exclusive meat eaters neither reproduce so much nor so 
often. This fact lays another popular, myth about a good 
steak being good for you in this particular respect. Our own 
food habits should ensure a good supply, since it is most 
abundant in whole wheat and other grains, liver, egg yolk, 
lettuce, water cress and other leaf vegetables, and vegetable 
oils. Wheat germ oil is rightly esteemed for its E content, 
while milk is WTongly valued as an aid to procreation. It 
has practically no vitamin E, for milk, after all, is primarily 
an infant’s food. 

There are other vitamins, but their interest is still confined 
to the laboratory. It seems that if you are getting enough 
of the well-known vitamins, you can be sure that you are not 
being starved of the others. The great thing is to have a 
diet that is really mixed and to curb our passion for refining 
it. Purity won’t work, as the authors of Man, Bread and 
Destiny warn us, “ until we have learned all about the whole 
multitude of substances which must be fitted together in the 
complex puzzle of life.” And that wdll take time. 
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ROUGHAGE AND WATER 

To complete the picture of our food requirements 
roughage and water must be included. Recent advertising 
has laid so much stress on roughage that the “ roughage 
tans ” ai'e inclined to regard it as the salvation of health. 
Certainly it aids digestion by increasing the bulk, since it 
is indigestible, of the materials in the intestines, and thus 
helping them to pass along. It is equally certain that many 
people have too little roughage and that it is difficult to have 
too much. The chief danger of having too much, and it is 
not very dangerous, is waste, the food being passed along so 
quickly that the nutritious matter is not completely 
extracted from it. Occasionally the action of too much 
roughage might irritate the intestines and bring on an attack 
of colitis, so be warned if you have a delicate stomach. 

The value of roughage, then, is indisputable and its 
dangers negligible, but why make a fetish of it? If you are 
not constipated, and you are keeping an eye on your minerals 
and vitamins, you have no need to worry about your rough- 
age. Whole cereals, wholemeal bread, fruit and vegetables 
would be an important part of your diet — and they provide 
all the roughage you need. But by all means add a pal.ent 
roughage food to yoLr breakfast if you like, preferably eating 
it with yoghourt instead of milk, and if you are not a slave 
to manners eat apples and potatoes in their .skins. And 
then forget about roughage. 

The facts about water, too, are very simple. Apart from 
eating juicy fruits and vegetables, you should drink 
genei'ously. Most people drink too little, though if they 
are in good health they cannot harm themselves by drinking 
too much. The minimum allowance should be regarded as 
four pints or eight glasses, of which at least four should be 
pure water and the rest stimulating or nourishing bever- 
ages. •’ And drink whenever you want to. It does not matter 
very imtch whether you drink a glass of water as you sit down 
to table or take it with your meal. Your food does not get 
“ drowned ” if you drink during meals, for if your stomach 
has not lost its elasticity water is very quickly ejected. In 
fact you get more out of solid food if you drink with it. 
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ARRANGING YOUR DIET 

You know now what you should eat and why you should 
eat it. But how much shotild you eat? What constitutes 
an adequately mixed diet? The simplest answer is that 
you should eat what you like, but you should meet food 
wisdom at least half-way by trying to like what is good for 
you. The protective foods — milk and its products, eggs, 
fruit and vegetables — should make up not less than half 
your daily food. 

This principle can be applied by rule-of-thumb methods. 
A scale need not be added to the burdens of the kitchen. Or 
you can use the money you spend on food, if you have 
enough to spend, as a guide. Divide it into fifths and allow 
one-fifth for each of the following group of items : meat, fish 
and eggs; milk and cheese; bread, flour and cereals; veget- 
ables and fruit; butter and fats, sugar, yoghourt and 
miscellaneous groceries. If you are a vegetarian spend the 
meat allowance on other protein foods. And if you make 
any savings use them for more fruit and vegetables. 

It is easy, again provided that you have enough money, 
to arrange menus that will give maximum health. The best 
general principle for most working people is to have three 
meals a day, the heaviest being after th^: day’s work is done. 
Your daily food supply would then woik out somewhat as 
follows : — 

On rising: Fruit juice made up to the best part of a glass 
with warm water. It is better than tea and you soon get used 
to it. 

Breakfast: Fruit. Cereal with milk or yoghourt. (An 
excellent combination under middle-class western conditions 
is two tablespoons All Bran and one or two tablespoons 
Bemax, mixed with the yoghourt and a little sugar.) Bread 
and butter, or toast, and marmalade or jam, though you can 
do without them. Have a lightly boiled egg if you feel you 
need it. Glass of water. Tea or coffee. 

Midday and evening meals: Divide most of the rest of your 
food allowance between these two meals, say one third for 
midday and two thirds, including the meat, for the evening. 
If you have not used the yoghourt for breakfast eat it at 
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midday for dessert, either by itself or with fruit. Tea should 
be avoided if possible, but coffee is quite agreeable. 

Tea: Many people find a cup or two of tea enough, but 
there is no harm in eating some fruit or a little of the usual 
things that go with tea. 

On retiring: Glass or large cup of warm milk, with cocoa 
or chocolate if preferred. If you are in normal health this 
is really all that is necessary, in so far as food is concerned, 
to ensure sound sleep and protection from “ night starva- 
tion.” Biscuits or sweet foods should never be taken at 
night if you value your teeth. 

Some people are accustomed to two meals a day, a habit 
that is probably better than three for those engaged in light 
work. Moreover it saves time and simplifies the daily food 
plan. They can have a combination of breakfast and light 
luncheon at eleven or twelve, an early tea, and a good dinner 
at six or seven. The early morning fruit juice might be 
supplemented with such items as toast and marmalade or 
some satisfying fruit like bananas. 

Children and old men need to eat more often though 
they eat less. And, like expectant and nursing mothers, they 
need more of the protective foods. Cereals are not good for 
young children, bu* first-class proteins are most essential. 
A child of five needs almost as much protein as its mother. 
Eggs and fish should therefore be an important item of the 
child’s diet, and if meat is given encourage a preference for 
liver and other organs. Milk should be drunk with every 
meal. 

(iuihriNG THE COST OF EATING 

One of the luxuries every one can curtail is cooking. Clean 
your food, shred it if necessary, blend it, and make it 
attractive, but use heat as little as possible. It will save time 
and money and help you to get the best value. Excessive 
cooking and wastage means that you thro-w arvay several 
shillings in the pound. Good food is not necessarily cooked 
food. 

The trouble is that a salad is not as satisfying as a steak. 
And it is almost a.s important to feel well fed as to be well 
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fed. But there are ways of getting round this difficulty. Oil 
or dressing increases the satisfaction you can get from a 
salad. Potatoes are most filling when eaten with butter. 
Cooked eggs are almost as good “ stuffing ” as meat. And, 
of course, you can always fill out with brown bread and 
butter. 

Stinginess in the kitchen is the one place where it is a 
virtue. So here are some more kitchen facts to remember : — 

Butter and fats lose their vitamin A by frying, while high 
temperature frying irritates the stomach. Highly cooked 
meats are less digestible than those on the underdone side. 
Charred bacon on the breakfast plate is a crime. 

Meats shrink considerably through heat, the amount 
depending on the temperature and time. The shrinkage is 
less if it is under two days old, but freshly killed meat is not 
so tender. Putting meat into boiling water or applying 
fierce heat to begin with does not cut down losses, but metal 
skewers in roasts do, as they carry heat to the centre and 
reduce the cooking time. A little vinegar or fruit juice stops 
a great deal of shrinking and improves the flavour. It also 
increases the available calcium of bony meats. 

The only protein which Toes not shrink at boiling 
temperature is egg white. In fact a boil4d egg is better than 
a raw one, because raw egg white is carried away too quickly 
to be properly assimilated. Warmed milk is also moie 
digestible than milk from the bottle. It is popularly believed 
that it is best to sip it slowly, but if it is drunk rapidly it forms 
smaller curds and does not stay too long in the stomach. 
Skimmed milk is less, not more, digestible than whole milk. 

The greatest kitchen losses are through boiling vegetables 
and fruits. Boiling has been medically defended because 
the mineral losses “ are not much above twenty per cent.” 
A quarter might not mean much to a doctor but it does to a 
working man. Actually, the mineral losses may be fifty 
per cent or more, according to the time of boiling. Minerals 
and the water soluble vitamins, B and C, can be lost even 
by prolonged washing or soaking. Moreover vitamins A, 
B and G are highly susceptible to heat, especially if cooking 
is done in open vessels. Vitamin C is so delicate that leafy 
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vegetables lose their C value if left at room temperature for 
a week. In short the chief advantage of boiling is that it 
increases the digestibility of starchy vegetables. 

Boiling losses can be cut by using a minimum of water 
and heat. Boil the water before the vegetables are put in 
and then heat gently in a closed vessel for the shortest possible 
time. Put them in tvhole as cutting naturally increases the 
loss. And do your peeling afterwards. Potatoes, for 
example, lose no salts and keep their flavour if boiled in 
their jackets, provided they have not burst with the heat. 
A scrubbing brush shoiild replace the knife for potatoes. 

Steam cooking is better than boiling for most vegetables. 
You can do it by putting them in a wire basket, with a little 
water underneath, in a tightly closed saucepan. Tliey lose 
water but that does not matter. Chbbages and most green 
vegetables, however, lose salts, colour and flavour if steamed. 

Finally if you must boil save the juices. Save the juices of 
everything. Keep a stock pot for the purpose;— Pip into it 
tvhen you are making stews, soups and gravies. 

A word, too, about food from cans and packets.. They 
are not inventions of the devil though fresh foods are best. 
Tinned vegetables and fruits have a high vitamin and 
mineral content, birtryou have to u.se everything in the can 
to get it. Tiirned , tomatoes and fruit juices particularly are 
just as good as Ere.sh and often cheaper. Sometimes they are 
better. With jams it is otherwise. The so-called “ full 
fruit ” standard is a disgrace to high standards, while the 
cheap jams are little more than sugar, pectin and flavouring. 
It pays in every way to make jams at home. 

We come now to the end of our pursuit of Bacon’s advice. 
But it should be only the beginning of your adventures in 
health and good living. They require effort and co-operation 
but the rewards are rich ; a virile body and a vital mind. 
You will not have lived if you miss them. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


PERSONALITY AND BEAUTY 

I N the preceding chapters you have been concerned with 
the workings of your mind and of your body generally, 
with the more vital and complex mechanisms of your 
conscious and subconscious self. But what about that 
extremely important factor in your general make-up, your 
appearance, the external you? 

It is a mistake to underrate the contribution of this 
external self to the success or failui'e of your life. Do not 
forget that it is largely by your appearance that you are first 
known to other people, and first impressions, even though 
they may seem quite superficial, and are revised later, do 
have a subtle way of influencing other people’s relation- 
ships with you. In this way your own psychology is affected 
and no small part of your outlook on life determined. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

How many persons there are who have had the chances 
of a successful career thwarted by a poor or unprepossessing 
exterior! For it requires a certain strength of will and 
character to overcome the handicap of physical deficiency, 
and on the other hand a consciousness that one can pass 
anywhere as an attractive physical specimen may add enoi- 
raously to the forcefulness of one’s personality. In some 
cases, of course, a feeling of physical inferiority or unattrac- 
tiveness may be the cause of a strong compensatory 
determination to excel in other things, and result in fine 
achievement. But this is the exception, not the rule. 

“ To see the beauty of Leila, one mu.st have the eyes of 
Majinum,” was the answer of the sage to the folk who 
marvelled at Majinum’s choosing such an ugly woman for 
his .sweetheart, which tvas another way of saying that “ beauty 
is in the eye of the beholder.” But, unfortunately, there do 
exist such objective realities as ill-health and ill-favourcdness, 
poor or ill-kem]j»t physique, general slovenliness of appear- 
ance, and a whole host of circumstances unavoidable, or often 
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clearly avoidable, which go to make one unprepossessing in 
appearance. 

Majinum’s love alone could not alter the sad fact that 
Leila’s teeth were black and ill-cared for, that her facial 
expression was distorted, her posture slovenly and 
ungraceful, or her hair dull and straggling. Leila, herself, 
if she had made the effort, might have succeeded greatly in 
changing all this. If she had been endowed with enough 
common sense (and, of course, lived in an age when common 
sense could find a practical outlet) she would not have been 
content with the slender chance of being beautiful in the 
eyes of one beholder only. For had Majinum not lived, this 
chance may never have occurred at all. 

In the course of this section we shall examine the beauty 
of the human person in its various aspects; outline biiefly 
the opinions held on the subject by the ancient philosophers, 
and touch on those cases where it has played an outstanding 
role in history. And we shall analyse certain prejudices and 
popular conceptions relating to it, which , far from improving 
the general standard of physical appearance, help to lower it, 
because they make physical beauty a static and inflexible 
thing which only a few privileged individuals are allowed 

to possess. . , 

In doing this, in attempting to remove these pre-conceived 

notions which can only hamper the efforts of the average 
person to acquire as much attractiveness of appearance as 
possible, we may partly succeed in demonstrating to the 
Leilas of this world how a little knowledge and understand- 
ing of their own problem, applied in a practical manner, 
could, for most of them, have turned the remarks of their 
neighbours to the simple but satisfying banality that: 

“ Majinum is a lucky man 1 ” 

IS THERE AN “ ABSOLUTE ” BEAUTY? 

According to the followers of the Platonic philosophy 
among the ancient Greeks, beauty in any form, whether 
physical or moral, partook of one and the same nature. 
Hence the beauty of a flower, of a song, of a woman, of an 
Olympic atlilete, and the beauty of great deeds wrought by 
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heroes and patriots were closely related in so far as they were 
all supposed to participate in an ideal, absolute and universal 
beauty which transcended the known universe. 

Hence the idea that “ beauty is in the eye of the beholder,” 
or that it is merely a relative quality, was repudiated by Plato, 
although he himself at times did not hold strictly to his 
thesis, and toyed with theories that approach the modern 
notion of functionalism, i.e., that a thing is beautiful because 
it is useful, and again with the theory that a thing is beautiful 
because it excites delight when contemplated. But in one 
place he definitely makes a distinction between objects which 
are relatively beautiful and those which are intiinsically and 
absolutely beautiful. 

On the whole, however, Plato always falls back upon the 
doctrine of “ metaphysical universals,” that things are 
beautiful because they are participating in a pure ideal of 
beauty, an ideal outside space, time, and the world of sense, 

He makes Socrates say in the Symposium^ quoting the 
words of Diotima, the Manlinean woman, that any one who 
would know beauty ‘‘ must have a due perception that th<; 
beauty which exists in any form ivhatever is the brother to 
that which exists in a different form. And if he must pursue 
the beauty which is in a species, there woiuld be a great want 
of understanding not to consider the ueauty found in all 
bodies as one and the .same. And he who thus considers 
must become a lover of all beautiful forms, and relax the 
violence of his love for a single form, and despise it, and hold 
it of no moment.” He should, in effect, shun his passion for 
the particular ‘‘ as a domestic is contentedly in love with the 
beauty of a little child, or of one man, or of one employ- 
ment,” and turn himself to the contemplation of final and 
absolute beauty, whatever that might be. 

BEAUTY AND USEFULNESS 

But Socrates, according to Xenophon, urged elsewhere 
“ that the beautiful, like the good, must be useful and fit for 
its end,” which again borders closely upon that modern 
concept which we may loosely term functionalism. 

It is interesting and perhaps amusing to note that Aristotle 
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who, while he modified much of the Platonic teaching, did 
more or less accept Plato’s doctrine of “ metaphysical 
universals,” insisted that for the human form, in any case, a 
certain magnitude is a prerequisite condition of beauty — 
“ small men may be well proportioned but cannot be called 
beautiful.” Here again we have the idea of usefulness 
creeping in — ^large size, usually, under normal conditions, 
indicates streiigth in the male human form, and strength is 
necessary to the usefulness of the body. Indeed, it is difficult 
not to think of beauty in these terms, in terms of its relation 
to some form or other of usefulness, no matter how abstruse 
and metaphysical our theories might be. 

Plato did have a place, and not a mean place, for the beauty 
of the human form and personality. Diotima says again in 
the Symposium: “ All men are pregnant, Socrates, both in 
body and soul : on reaching a certain age our nature yearns 
to beget. This it cannot do upon an ugly person, but only 
upon the beautiful: the conjunction of man and woman 
is a begetting for both. It is a divine affair, this engendering 
and bringing to birth, an immortal element in the creature 
that is mortal; and it cannot occur in the discordant. The 
ugly is discordant, with whatever is divine, whereas the 
beautiful is accordant. Thus beauty presides over birth as 
Fate and lady of travail. . . .” 

This idea, stripped of its mystical wrappings, and when 
applied to the choice of a partner in life, could be quite sound 
from a eugenic point of view. For thei'e are certain standards 
of human bodily perfection which are to be found in the 
context of every beauty culture on earth, in the tastes and 
prejudices of every race and tribe. The dainty little lady 
of imperial China may have had the skeleton of her foot 
deformed shockingly to conform with a freakish conception 
of feminine elegance, but her .skin, nevertheless, was sup- 
posed to be spotless, smooth and bloomingiy healthy, her 
body, though small, firm and well moulded. 

The celebrated Flottentot Venus which certain publica- 
tions of German origin a decade or two ago delighted to 
exhibit as a product of the depraved taste of the savage, may 
revolt us because of the enormity of her buttocks, but she 
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possessed characteristics of wind and limb which at the least 
could be considered as normal. And do not forget while we 
poke fun at the Hottentot, that our art galleries are still 
visited by people who come, many of them to admire Rubens 
not, alas for his amazing skill as a painter, but for the forms 
and proportions of his nymphs and ladies. 

There is definitely a norm of human health and beauty 
in every race and clime, and if our yearning for immortality 
achieves the perpetuation or improvement of that norm, 
whether we die and are simply dust, or rejoice in the con- 
tinuation of our ego somewhere else, the means is a noble end 
in itself, and the Platonic doctrine has a practical application. 

THE HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL 
APPEARANCE 

Mere good looks, without the adjunct of some distinction 
of personality, have not played a very great role in history. 
But we do know from Leviticus that the priests of Israel were 
supposed to be without blemish : “ Say to Aaron : ‘ None of 
your descendants, from generation to generation, who has a 
defect, may draw near to offer his God’s food; for no one who 
has a defect may come near. . . .’ ” And Saul also was 
chosen king by the Israelites for his outstanding pensonal 
beauty. 

On t he other hand, when good looks have been wedded to 
a certain strength, or charm, or magnetism of personality, it 
is difficult to say which has ireighed niore heavily in the 
balance of popidar favour, the looks or the personality. 

Alcibiades, the celebrated Athenian general and favourite 
pupil of Socrates (his life was saved by the latter at the battle 
of Potidaca in 432 b.c., and he repaid the service by saving 
Socrates’s life at Delium in 424) was undoubtedly an oppor- 
tunist, and in many ways an unscrupulous and cynical ra.scal, 
but he po.ssc.sscd intelligence, superficially perhaps, and 
above all a highly magnetic personality plus outstanding 
physical beauty. These latter qualities in his case were no 
less than nii.sfortunes, for in helping him to carry out his 
daring and fretjuently treacherous plans, they were largely 
responsible for the betrayal of his countiy. In spite of his 
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treachery he was the general object of love in the whole of 
Greece, according to Proclus, the Alexandrian philosopher, 
“ because of his large size and great beauty.” And 
Antisthenes, the Athenian disciple of Socrates and master of 
the famous cynic Diogenes, went so far as to say that ” if 
Achilles were not such as Alcibiades is, he was not in reality 
beautiful.” 

THE FACE THAT “LAUNCHED A THOUSAND SHIPS” 

The names of the principal feminine bewitchers of history 
are too well known to need enlarging upon here : Helen of 
Troy whose face, as most schoolboys are aware, “ launched 
a thousand ships, and burnt the topless towers of Ilium 
Cleopatra, whose fatal charms numbered Caesar and Antony 
among their willing victims, but did not succeed in enslaving 
Octavian, and ended by destroying themselves with the 
famous asp. 

And in our own era, a whole host of others, including the 
notorious Madame du Barry, who began life as the illegiti- 
mate daughter of a tax collector, and rose to be the mistress 
of Louis XV, but whose charm and beauty was probably 
greater than her actual political influence. She had the 
reputation, however, of being a dangerous political intriguer, 
and was guillotineU under the Terror, in 1793. 

Madame de Pompadour, even better known, was also the 
favourite of Louis XV. Her name has become synonymous 
with beauty, chai'm, wit, and dangerous intriguing. She 
exercised a considerable influence on the king and on his 
government, and was largely responsible for France’s 
embarking on the Seven Years War. Her luxurious habits 
were reputed to have cost France an astronomic sum of 
money, but this prodigality was redeemed a little by the 
protection and encouragement which she accorded to the 
artists and writers of the period, though the recoi'ders of 
French history do not consider this a sufficient excuse for her 
extravagant waysj 

So much for the eighteenth century. For the twentieth 
we might cite those women agents of the secret services of 
their various countries, some of them famous, and some who 
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will always remain unknown, who played their part in con- 
trolling ihe destinies of the Great War, often by sheer wit 
and daring alone, but more often, no doubt, by the exercise 
of their physical charm. 

BEAUTY AND RACIALISM 

Wc come now to a closer and more particularized examina- 
tion of the historical importance of the beauty of the human 
person. And from the angle at which we are now^ con- 
sidering the question, we shall see that economics (economics 
in the larger sense of the w'ord, in the historical and political 
sense) have had an enormous inllucnce on the determination 
of national and racial prejudices relating to beauty, still 
remarkable in evetq^day life. 

How many white children have not, when they were 
naughty, been threatened wdth the visitation of a black bog\' 
man by their often unconsciously race-conscious parents? 
Even in countries ivhere the black man has nirely appeared, 
he is present in spirit to frighten little children as the 
incarnation of a terrible, dark vengeance to be wreaked upon 
their misdemeanours. Bui what is the rca.son for this? Why 
this widespread popular superstition among European 
peoples that the black races arc ngly? , It certainly is not 
because the colour black, in itself is miflrc repulsive to the 
light-skinned peoples than the colour white. When tve look 
at a draught board we don’t recoil at the sight of ihe black 
squares and cleave to the wdiite. And it cannot be that the 
features which are popularly con.sidered characteristic of the 
negro peoples are naturally repellent to us, for so many white 
types, frequently considered beautiful or attractive, pos.sess 
exactly these features. 

Your neighbour's little girl down the road, with her 
playful snub nose, rounded i'orehcad, and full modelled lips, 
seems to you in all probability, a charming specimen of 
healthy European childhood. You prophesy that .she will 
grow uj) into a bewitching young woman. That is because 
her hair is blonde and her skin tanned by the sun only as 
much as health demands. But if her skin and hair were 
black you would point her out as a typical negress, atid the 
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question of her features being charming to look upon quite 
likely would not enter your mind. 

The prejudice against the black man maintained amongst 
that section of humanity which is pleased to call itself white, 
and among certain nations particularly, is a deep-rooted one, 
but it does not originate in any fundamental I'epulsion 
between the two I'aces, if we except perhaps the natural 
human fear and suspicion of the unknown which in itself 
by no means may be termed “ repulsion.” 

It is easy to see how national and racial prejudices con- 
cerning standards of physical beauty have developed, and 
more especially those against certain types of features and 
colouring. The dominating class of a community or country 
has generally imposed as the criteria of beauty those 
characteristics of feature and complexion which belong to 
its own racial strain. 

THE NORDIC TYPE 

The extreme example of this is Nazi Germany, where 
blond-haired, blue-eyed, pink-skinned, so-called Nordics, are 
worshipped as the lords of humanity because blond hair, 
blue eyes and pink skin are there considered as the indis- 
putable insignia ofVacial purity and all moral and physical 
superiority. ’’ 

The fallacy of this idea should be evident enough. It is 
difficult to be convinced that blue eyes and pink skin have 
anything to do with physical, or intellectual, or moral 
excellence, or that their possession will, of itself, guarantee 
equally the possession of these qualities. 

Again, the possession of blond hair, skin, etc., by no means 
indicates racial purity, since all Europeans, including the 
so-called Nordics, have been subject throughout their history 
to such a mixing with other “races” that they are definitely 
mongrels. 

' But it is not only in Germany that the blond god is 
worshipped. How many of us who are fair-skinned have not, 
when we were little, shouted at our darker playmate the 
popular childish taunt; “ Brown eyes picked the pie, blue 
eyes beauty!” Which symbolism, when translated, was 
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suyjposed lo indicate that dark-eyed people cannot be trusted, 
while (hose with blue eyes are invariably angels and 
darlings. And in our fairy-tale books (English, as well as 
those of German and Scandinavian origin) the enchanted 
princess inevitably had long golden hair and forget-me-not 
blue eyes. Her lover might be of any comyjicxion provided 
there was a limit to his swarthiness, but the villain invariably 
tvas swarthy in the extreme, black eyed, and usually afUicicd 
with some physical deformity. Often he was a hunchback, 
or if he belonged to the suave, polished, handsome brand oi 
wickedness, he was at least addicted to a fiendish grin which 
exposed ttvo horrible rows of blackened and broken teeth. 

Again, in this, we have an illustration of the ignorant and 
prejudiced idcntificatioii of complexion with moral qualities 
— the fairy princess, the incaimation of goodness, gentleness, 
beauty and every other domestic quality, blonde as llax, 
ideally Nordic, and the villain of the {>iece at the opposite 
pole, the symbol of all viciousness and Meditenanean as 
Satan himself. 

OTHER ENGLISH PREJUDICES 

Now this belitliing by the Angfij-o.ixon of his Mediter- 
nmeau brodicr (ofieu, move likely, fall ^cr, because tliere is 
an extensive Mcdilcrvanean strain inh the population of 
England) while it cannot be said to arise from the same 
motive as thtit which heaps ignominy on the coloured races, 
(fires arise from a similar one. 

Until quite recent times England’s most fortiiidable 
enemies were all Latin countries, with the exception of 
Holland, and as it is a natural human weakness to afiect an 
outward show of contempt for those whom we most fear, 
as a compensatory measure, our Latin Ijrothers autoraaticall\ 
became dagercs (villains, traitors, garlic-eaters, robbers,, 
bandits and slabbers in the back), or merely Froggies, less 
dark in complexion, who were in part exempted front the 
stigma of these crimes in loto, but who ate snails and frogs, 
and were worth as human beings only one-Lcnih the value 
of an Englishman. 

This, in sum, was very probably the main origin of the 

V.G.A.— R* 
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swarthy villain of our childhood fairy tales, not to mention 
of the novelettes, derisively known as “ love pulp,” which 
are consumed today by tens of thousands of adolescent and 
post-adolescent females. Thus the dusky evil genius of our 
folk-lore ! 

But in addition to his dark complexion the wicked 
creature was almost invariably afflicted with some deformity. 
Often, as we have pointed out, he was a hunchback; perhaps 
he was minus an arm and brandished a sinister iron hook, 
sometimes he had a wooden leg, or was club-footed, but he 
generally had a deformity of some kind, and it is difficult to 
say whether he was wicked because deformed, or whether his 
deformity was visited upon him because of his intrinsic 
wickedness. The cruelty of this conception has lost much of 
its force nowadays in that it is merely a convention employed 
by story-book writers to thrill children who are young enough 
and old-fashioned enough to read fairy tales. It is never- 
theless a relic of the superstition which in the Middle Ages 
and for a considerable time afterwards committed cross-eyed 
women to the stake as witches, or to ordeal by water, or to 
any other ordeal that there was. 

THE “ GREUZB-GligL » TYPE 

Extreme and aim jst insipid blandness of feature and facial 
modelling are not infrequently taken by some people as 
indications of a corresponding gentleness of character, sweet- 
ness of temperament, feminine modesty, and so on. This 
opinion was considerably widespread in Victorian days, when 
the archetype of the popular ideal might be said to be 
exemplified in Greuze’s famous portraits of his wife. 

Jean Baptiste Greuze, himself, was a French painter who 
died at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and who 
consequently belonged to the eighteenth, and mainly to the 
period before the French Revolution. He anticipated the 
preference of Victorian England for insipid-featured and 
apparently angelic females in the numerous portraits he left 
of Anne Gabriel, his wife. 

When we look at these pictures, we can’t help wondering 
if Greuze’s wife really appeared like that. Great wdde-apart 
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eyes that brim with childlike innocence, bland oval face 
attenuated at the chin to give a soft, feminine, pussy-cat air 
of helplessness, and vaguely parted lips that hint at some- 
thing suspiciously like adenoids, but what appeal in those 
adenoids, if you can bear the type! 

All this w'as the symbol of the moral characteristics most 
desired of a young woman — submissiveness, artlessness, 
helplessness — in fact almost the absence of any positive 
quality at all. 

In the flesh, Anne Gabriel was not unlike the portraits tc 
look at. But unfortunately for Greuze she was not the 
angelic imbecile that she appeared. Briefly, her one hobby 
in life was to rob her devoted husband of his peace of mind, 
and of his money, so much so that she was largely responsible 
for his financial degaadation and the pauperlike circum- 
stances of his death in ) 805. 

PRE-RAPHAELITE BEAUTY 

There was another feminine type in vogue in Victorian 
^ times which owed its popularity to the Pre-Raphaelite school 
of painters. This type is too well known to need much 
description. There is scarcely a schoolroom in any British 
country, dominion or colony, which 'has not a printed 
example on its trails , to illust. yte soniK legend, fairy tale, 
poem, etc. So we are tvell acquainted with them, these sad- 
cycd. classic-feat tired ladies tvho draped tiiemselves about the 
landscape in the poetic attitude of wilting lilies — all suffering 
acutely from goitre and many of them destined to die prema- 
turely from consumption as well. Still, as a type, they were 
in many tvays preferable to the “ Greuze Girl.” They were 
adult souls, and at least positive ones, positive if only in their 
misery. But when you consider that they were responsible 
for the practice among girls and young women of the time to 
dose themselves with vinegar and eat nodring for days on 
end so as to emulate the transparent pallor of their com- 
plexions, you wonder, if, after all, the “ Greuze Girl ” mania 
tv'ere not the lesser evil. 

It is very difficult, in point of fact, to choose betrveen 
the two. “ Greuze Girldom ” was incomparably less harmful 
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from a physiological point of view. Indeed the only obstacles 
there were to prevent “ Greuze Girls ” from being quite 
physically healthy young women were their adenoids and 
atrophied intelligence. On the other hand, it was a potent 
evil from a psychological and sociological viewpoint. For it 
relegated women to the plane of nice-looking cretins as far as 
their mental average is concerned, and kept them at this level, 
with little hope of rising above their state of mental slavery. 

The vinegar-drinking ladies, in their turn, were a menace 
to the race as physical specimens, and in spite of their fashion- 
able addiction to poetry, could not have possessed a very high 
degree of intelligence or they would have shrunk from 
perpetrating such absurdities on their unfortunate constitu- 
tions. And so far we have spoken of their habit of fasting 
and drinking vjinegar, quite apart from the tight lacing and 
wearing of miutiple petticoats, hoops and what nots common 
to all women M the period. 

THE FEMALE .^SLOTHES-HORSE 
, Tn passing, we\ may point out that it is not quite fair to 
re^Toach the Victorian Miss for her dietetic aberrations with- 
out hurling a word of abuse at certain practices of our own. 
very similar in chalracter. The modern Miss might not go 
as far as to drink yinegar to preserve her sylph like propor- 
tions, but in mai^y cases she refuses to eat as much as she 
should, and, like her Pre-Raphaelite forbears, risks an 
untimely death through consu.mption. All this is because so 
many women will persist in regarding the female body as 
a clothes-horse, pure and simple, and since, as a matter of 
geometry, a skeleton dressed up in chic garments probably 
looks more graceful than a sack'-, of potatoes in the same 
clothing, they don’t mind how emaciated they are under- 
neath the ir, clo thing, provided the outside view is pleasing. 

This is one of the evils that beset fee clothed races. For 
it teaches us to consider the human body as a trousered or 
skirted form complete with hat and glo^s and all the other 
articles considered indispensable to modern dress. When 
most of us think of a man — any man at all — -Xve aulomalically 
think of a clothed man, and to think of any ordinary man, 
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ivho is not an intimate or relation of some sort, without his 
sack suit is to the average European urban dweller, something 
like thinking of a skinned cat or dog — it just deesn’t enter 
his mind. A man is a being in trousers and shirt, and, ii 
above a certain social level, or if he is a totsm dtreller, a 
jacket as well. 

Fortunately for its health the urban population of manv 
countries is becoming more and more unclothed every year, 
but only for one or two dtiys in each week, and for a certain 
limited time every year tvhen it takes its annual holidays (if 
lucky enough to be favoured with this privilege). Still, in 
the fact of our healthy drive towards greater nudity, how 
many of us can honestly say that the word “ man ” or 
“ tvoman ” spontaneously conjures up in our mind’s eye the 
image of an erect animal, with a certain characteristic 
skeletal and muscular structure, a certain characteristic 
distribution of fat, and so on, or even the image of this 
animal clad in bathing costume or shorts? 

And yet, until we regard clothing simply as a means of 
keeping ourselves w'arm, which was its original function, and 
not as an integral part of our physical and incmal make-itp; in 
fine, until we dress to suit the nced.s of ottr bodies instead of 
.subjecting our Itodics to the re(]uiremfhts of conventional 
dress, we ivill never be completely hcali!-iy, and in addition 
our clothing will be un.satisfactory from an .Tsthetic point 
of view. For the moment, considerations of false modesty 
and tradition cease to enter the question of tvhat we should 
or should not wear, such painfully una’slhetic spectacle as 
that of an obese business man, sweating in a dog heat of ninety 
degrees in the shade, in full regalia of dark suit, bowler hat 
and light collar tvouid automatically cease to exist. 

APPEARANCE AND CHARACTER 

An inevitable relationship is held to exist by certain 
psychiatrists between the physical type and the personality 
of an iudivhlual. According to them humanity is di^dded 
into two main das.scs — “ pyknics,” or short-ncckcd, stocky 
people, often inclined to be fat; and “ Icptosomes,” slender, 
often tall, long-necked people, with long or oval faces. They 
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admit, of course, the existence of a vast number of intermedi- 
ate types, but the intermediates are different proportions of 
mixtures of the two main types. A sub-division of the 
leptosome is the athletic type, not necessarily tall, but with 
much of the slenderness of the leptosome and a certain type 
of muscular development. 

Now, according to this fashion of thinking, the ample, 
stocky, pyknic type is considered to be usually of the more 
genial, realist, jj|||ml disposition, and the leptosome of 
romantic or esm|&^ asocial tendencies. And, because of 
their characte^^^^'S^perament, the pyknics are supposed 
“IjliSnceo alks of life — as practical politicians, 
political organizers and so on — ^while the 

leptosomes te'|^^ have'^ withdraw themselves as much as 
possible interests and excel as abstract 

logicians or p^^i^ p'ettico®’ theorists, romantic or 

“pure” poets a^^ period.’’ other trades and profes- 
sions are genera med with the theoretical rather 

than the applied,oTHES-Hdi.eir subject. In fact, according 
to these psychiatr^^^y point o^es in general are impractical 
people ready alwa.jg^j^ H^igg for prk and hobbies to seek escape 
from the environm^f abuse at d oti them by society. 

Just how much hcter. The k it is difficult to say. The 
short, round, well-.^ j, (.0 preset^on h3s...?fesay§J^en the 
conventional symbol® _ .1. , ^gfnsvmjaetely healer, "ancf the 
fatter he was the jrillier and bi oi-Asatisfactorv fro^^s supposed 
to be, until his , 'girth, culminatfl ^cop flie proportions of 
Falstaff, produced the archetype ofroTiicking good temper 
and high spirits./ On the other hand there have been notable 
exceptions in history where generously-proportioned people 
have displayed markedly anti-social tendencies allied with 
greatr."''*""“'l'''jrf'y of temperament. Nero might have had his 
momelgl. -T' y ll-fed joviality, but he could scarcely be cited 
as an advertisement for the highly social humanitarian dis- 
position of the pyknic. 

CAN SMALL MEN BE BEAUTIFUL? 

Then again, the protagonists of this theory, if it can be 
called a theory, seem to leave out of account two factors at 
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least, one psychological and the other physiological. The 
first is that many short and dumpy people are sensitive about 
their stature because it is considered unbeautiful according 
to prevailing standards. “ Small men may be well propor- 
tioned, but cannot be called beautiful,” said Aristotle, and 
this prejudice still holds largely today, though not in respect 
of women. And how much less is the small man’s claim to 
beauty, in the light of these standards, if he is obese as well 
as short, short-armed, short-legged and bull-necked. Broadly 
speaking, sclf-consciousness about their stature would not 
have an excessively serious psychological effect on most men, 
since the prejudices attending the sex relations of our social 
system do not require especial beauty in the male, but in cases 
of extreme obesity, for example, there is frequently a marked 
psychological reaction. 

There tva^. fmee a young man afflicted with some form or 
other of clnonic obesity, xvhose whole outlook on life was 
deeply coloured by his physical misfortune. He was 
constantly falling in love with various young women, and 
always unsucce.ssfully, which failure he attributed to the 
midcile-aged proportions of his paunch. Now, to compensate 
for his affliction, and in an attempt to win the young women, 
or any one of them — for he was despeyaiely anxious to get 
married — lie concentrated on developiii-' his natural faculty 
for brilliant conversation and biting wit. The result was that 
he gained the reputation for an extraordinarily amusing and 
incisive tongue, but he did not succeed in getting married, 
for any young ivoman who might have been prepared to 
accept him for his other qualities, and overlook his paunch, 
was frightened off by the overwhelming flow of highly con- 
centrated conversation, which, in spite of its wit, always gave 
the impression of being insincere and superficial because of 
the desperate desire to make an impression which prompted 
it. 

.'\ctaally, underneath all the outward show of hectic social 
activity, the man hid an extremely retiring and highly 
sensitive nature. The dream nearest to his heart was to find 
a devoted wife and withdraw from the social whirl of the 
drawing-room and theatre to some qtxiet spot in the country 
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where he could live peacefully ever after and forget his 
paunch, or where his paunch was no longer a social handicap. 
This is an example of the exaggerated effect that the con- 
sciousness of a physical defect may exercise on a person’s 
behaviour, though it is by no means an extreme case. 

BEAUTY AND GLANDULAR DISORDERS 

In this instance the obesity was due to a glandular disorder; 
but with women especially, even a natural tendency to over- 
plumpness allied with a short, stocky frame can result in the 
development of a strong inferiority complex about their 
physical appearance, which may lead to other psychological 
complications. And, of course, the opposite case is also true. 
Skinny people may lead themselves, or be led by their appear- 
ance to suffer in the same way. 

The other factor, the physiological one is this : much of 
our personality and our external appearance is dependent 
on the functioning of our glands, though in turn our 
glandular activity can be affected by our habits and psychic 
experiences. Ernest Groves, in Understanding Yourself, 
stresses the value of endocrinology (the science of glandular 
.sccretions) “ becait^e it impresses the need of our thinking of 
the self not as a vakue something located in the brain, but 
as a functioning orpinism of great complexity, a product of 
innumerable influences that in the past have operated upon 
it, and in the present are helping to make it what it is. Only 
as we consider the working of various processes, that, taken 
together, constitute the personality, do we realize in any 
concrete fashion the fullness of the self which we possess.” 

And again : “No one having blood plainly deficient in 
calcium and markedly low in phosphorus can be wholesome 
in his attitude towards life. He wdll tend towards irritability, 
disagreeableness and discontent. And now we know that it 
is parathyroid that stands guard over the calcium content of 
the blood. Disturbance in the functioning of this gland is 
reflected in the calcium metabolism of the body. ’ ’ And it is a 
calcium deficiency in the blood also which is responsible for 
red noses and frozen-looking complexions in the winter time, 
the result of poor circulation. 
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The functioning of our glands plays a definite part in 
determining our appearance as well as our disposition. 
Mayers and Walton in What We Are and Why, cite cases 
where an attack of ordinary mumps experienced just before 
adolescence, in affecting certain glands connected with the 
reproductive system, produced apparently opposite results 
in the appearance of the persons affected. In the case of some 
women excessive obesity was experienced, which set in either 
during or shortly after adolescence, or after marriage and 
childbirth. In the seemingly opposite cases, often where an 
infantile uterus resulted from the supposedly harmless attack 
of mumps, unusually graceful proportion of figui'e, length of 
limb, slenderness of hips, and childlike freshness, and purity 
of complexion were the outcome. Especially so in respect 
of one young woman, a case of sexual infantility, whose 
exquisite complexion and graceful figure became definite 
financial a.ssets since they enabled her to make a highly com- 
fortable living as a model in beauty parlours and in the 
showrooms of cosmetic manufacturers, ostensibly as the 
product of the various creams and lotions, massages and 
dietetic systems of these firms, but in reality the abnormal 
product of certain diseased glands. 

A 

IMPORTANCE OF MENTAL AND PHISICAL HYGIENE 
TO BEAUTY 

It will be easily understood from the preceding that the 
importance to beauty of proper care of the body and mind 
cannot be too firmly stressed. We have seen the conse- 
quences that can arise from an ordinaiy attack of mumps, 
but we-5'«2Ve as yet heard nothing of the thousands of other 
complications, many of them minor ones, but all helping to 
increase the number of points on the debit column of our 
health and good looks, and which have their origin in even 
more seemingly harmless ailments and mental and physical 
maladjustments. 

On the mental side, habit has no small part in this 
question. Only when we begin to understand habit, know 
what it is, can we realize its effect on the general health of 
our body. The building up of cells in the brain which 
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determine our habits is one of the most interesting of our 
physiological processes. “ The wonder of a pianist is not in 
his fingers, nor of the artist in his eyes, but primarily in the 
brain substance that makes possible the dexterity of the 
one or the delicate colour discrimination of the other,” 
writes Ernest Groves. And the accomplished pianist pos- 
sesses this dexterity precisely because his daily practice has 
built up a whole system of habit cells in his brain, which in its 
turn facilitates his daily practice, and so the circle is com- 
plete. The same is true (unfortunately, in some cases) of our 
unconscious habits. If a person’s manner of walking or 
talking is normally pleasant it is usually considered so much 
part of his personality by the majority of people, that the 
question of its being part of his habit behaviour doesn’t enter 
their minds. But the moment these characteristics are 
unpleasant they are usually conceded by most people to be 
the result of a “ bad habit,” which is true enough, but the 
fact that the pleasant manner of walking or speaking is 
mainly the result ,6f a “ good habit ” is none the less true. 

HABITS IN EXPRESSION 

Many of our ‘‘tod habits” relating to' tJur phy^-iCah-'' 
behaviour may be controlled if we wish to make the effort. 
But first of all we jfnust be willing to recognize them as 
merely ‘‘ habits,” ai/d not as inevitable misfortunes, under- 
stand how they ai:e built up, and prepare to embark 
consciously upon 'a new line of “ good ” habit formation 
which will break down the old. Certain facial expressions, 
for example, which distort unnecessarily our features, and 
turn what might be an attractive physiognomy into an ill- 
favoured one, are frequently the result of habit and could be 
controlled with a little effort. 

We must distinguish, however, between habits which are 
merely ‘‘ habits ” and those which are built up because of 
some ailment. If a person is addicted to screwing up his eyes 
closely to look at an object, he is quite likely the victim of 
defective eyesight and continues in this way just simply 
becau.se it is something he is used to doing. In such cases 
a con.sciousness of our habit may be of great use in leading us 
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to the cause of the evil and in having it attended to, where 
otherwise we might hardly be aware of its existence at all 
until too late. 

The care of our brain is a considerable factor in our drive 
towards the formation of good habits, but care of the brain 
implies good care of the other parts of the body. Intelligent 
diet, exercise, sufficient sleep and so on all tend to insure 
the body’s health and efficiency, and by doing this inevitably 
minister to the welfare of the brain and permit it to function 
to the greatest advantage. 

MAKING THE BEST OF ONE’S APPEARANCE 

This aspect of personal beauty is the one which is most 
frequently discussed, and it is none the less vital because 
of its popularity. For it is the most interesting and decora- 
tive side of beauty culture. The rest is mainly spade work 
in the various departments of our body to remove and correct 
evils which make it impossible to begin the work of 
ornamentation. But again, in the process of ornamentation 
the spade work is never absent. Exercise, correct diet, etc., 
must be continued once the body is perfectly fit if it is to 
remain in this state. Then, with a healthy, fit body to work 
upon, we shall not find the process "^f ornamentation a 
difficult one. 

The first step in the process of beautifying ourselves' is to 
realize our good points so that we may accentuate them and 
overtvhelm the bad. We may do this in various ways. By 
tasteful dressing, hairdressing, make-up, if we are women, 
and so forth. But this implies a recognition of our bad points 
as well so that we may know how to defeat them. Putting our 
heads in the sand like the ostrich and refusing to face up to 
our faults is no use to us at all in the business of improving 
our looks. 

The use of cosmetics in this matter is a great help. Con- 
trary to the opinion of some people who deplore it as artificial 
and therefore immoral, it is one of mankind’s inventions for 
whicli we may consider ourselves blessed. There is nothing 
immoral in our taking the medicine prescribed by a doctoi' 
when we are ill, and yet medicine in itself is artificial, or 
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ralher, il is an artifice. This distinction is most important 
in relation to beauty culture — the distinction between 
artifice and artificiality. The former in this context might 
be defined as the judicious use of a product designed and 
manufactured for a given purpose, the purpose of over- 
coming or camouflaging certain faults, or of accentuating 
good points. The latter is the abuse thereof. 

POWDER PUFF AND ROUGE COMPACT 

There is little moral difference between the habit of our 
savage or semi-savage ancestors to deck themselves with woad, 
and the modern girl’s daily use of the potvdcr puff and rouge 
compact. The difference lies in the aim and the result pro- 
duced only. Yet no one accuses our ancestors of any particular 
immorality when they ornamented themselves to look fierce 
in battle. The woman, on the contrary, when, at one period 
in her history, she insisted on using artificial means to look 
beautiful instead of fierce in battle, brought a shower of abuse 
on her head. But she has won (with the staunch support of 
the cosmetic manufacturers) and there is scarcely a young 
woman, probably, in the great cities of the European world, 
who does not employ some synthetic means or other to aid 
her looks. 

Actually it was no' great struggle, for she was by no means 
inaugurating a new movement. The use of cosmetics is as 
old nearly as the race of mankind itself, as a visit to prac- 
tically any archaeological museum will show. The range of 
modern cosmetics is so wide nowadays that the requirements 
of almost any type of beauty may be suited. The matter of 
their choice, however, is again principally one of common 
sense, being dependent on the ability to analyse our appear- 
ance with the view to knowing its needs. 

And the more we use our common sense, the more we will 
realize that in normal instances it is absolutely unnecessary 
to spend a great deal of money on the task of making our- 
selves beautiful. When we have recourse to synthetic 
products wc have no need to employ those which are costly. 
The names of famous manufacturers and exorbitant prices 
are by no means a pre-requisite of purity or quality. 
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Experience will teach us how to find those products which 
are both inexpensive and of good quality. 

We must, in the study of our appearance, guard against 
one great error, unfortunately very common amongst women 
nowadays. This is the practice of falsifying our looks to make 
them confoi'm with a certain type of beauty which we might 
find most pleasing, but which may be totally unsuited to our 
own characteristic traits. So many women try to make them- 
selves replicas of their favourite film star, and the result is 
often pitiable. 

BEAUTY AND INDIVIDUALITY 

The main thing is to understand our own individuality, 
both that of our personality and of our appearance, and suit 
the acquired side of our appearance to our personality, and 
to the more pleasing characteristics of our own natural looks. 

It is in this way that, on the external side, we can best 
make use of that elusive individuality which is our owm, and 
which, by reason of itself can belong to no one else. Hence 
we create a personal beauty, a beauty which is the slave of 
no rigid pre-conceived prejudice, and which is a proud 
achievement since it is the outcome of a caieful, intelligent 
and victorious struggle against the iitliumerable obstacles 
which beset us in the path to good hc'alth, and its eternal 
corollary, harmonious and pleasing appearance. 
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REST AND RELAXATION 

W HY do we need rest at all? Because, we reply, those 
parts of us which are most continually in use become 
worn out; our muscles or our brains, or both, grow 
fatigued, and require regular periods of inactivity to accumu- 
late new energy and new material : and these are really but 
one thing, for, as modern physics has taught us, matter is 
energy. But there is more to it than that. A relaxed posture, 
a night’s calm sleep, wdll restore our overstrained muscles. 
But what of the muscles, and of the faculties of our minds, 
that in our ordinary life we never use at all ? They, too, need 
rest, in the sense that they need to “ do something else 
and since their ordinary job is to do very little or nothing, rest 
for them means work, exercise, the opportunity of “ keeping 
fit ” by being put to useful employment. 

WHEN WORK IS REST 

Thus we have two sorts of rest: inactivity for our 
overstrained parts,, and activity for our unused or under- 
used parts. Exercii ? is quite as important a part of rest as 
is bodily relaxation' or sleep. 

So, just as we must seek so to order our lives that every' part 
of our personality, every muscle of our body, every power 
of our mind, is put to use in its turn, so we must see that each 
part and power has its opportunities of relaxation . We must 
contrive, as far as we can, that the rest of one part shall mean 
the exercise of another; for whether we err by overwork or 
over-rest, Nature will sooner or later take her revenge for 
our improvidence. 

The value of rest and change in industry has been con- 
clusively established by the experiments of industrial 
psychologists, and in recent years a great deal of attention 
has been paid to the discovery of optimum lengths for work 
spells and methods of improving the quality and quantity of 
routine physical work by interspersing short rest periods and 
cutting down the total of days or hours worked in the course 
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of the week. By scientific study of the rest requirements of 
the worker it has been found possible to increase very 
considerably both efficiency and output in many branches of 
industrial production by reducing the length of the working 
day, and by arranging that at regulated intervals every worker 
shall break oft from his routine task for a few moments to 
recover freshness and suppleness of body and mind, some- 
times by complete physical relaxation, sometimes _ by 
temporary diversion to some other activity which calls into 
play other powers and restores a natural balance between 
the overtasked and undertasked faculties. 

While the mental worker needs rest in the form of physical 
exercise, and the bodily toiler relaxation that will call his 
intelligence and imagination into play, there is one form of 
rest that we all need alike. It is sleep. 

SLEEP, THE ANTITOXIN 

Exactly why we need sleep, nobody knows. But we do 
know that all our muscular activities give rise to certain 
fatigue-causing poisons, and that it is in sleep that, by relaxing 
our muscles, we get rid of these poisons. Experiment has 
shown that it is far easier to do without food over a long 
period than to do without sleep. Yet the amount of sleep 
which we need varies enormously from one person to 
another. The old adage ; “ Eight hours’ work, eight hours’ 
sleep, eight hours’ play,” is probably sound in the average it 
establishes, but it is a mere average, and a very general one. 
The child, as we all know, needs far more than eight hours’ 
sleep dailyj many normal and healthy adults find that ten 
hours’ sleep each night is necessary for perfect bodily and 
mental fitness. As old age approaches, the need for sleep 
tends to diminish, and five or six hours is frequently all that 
is required, or that can be had. Strangely enough, the active 
physical worker can often get along with less sleep than the 
pen- or brain-worker; and “ nervy” people generally need 
a longer spell of nightly recuperation than the stolid, easy- 
going type. 

- It is not difficult for you to tell whether you are having 
enough sleep. If so, there should be no feeling of tiredness 
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on rising: you should wake wanting to get up and about 
without delay. If you are still feeling, even slightly, tired 
half an hour after waking, you have not slept enough. But 
do not mistake thinking you feel tired — which really means 
wanting to be tired — ^for feeling really tired. If in doubt, 
sleep a little too much rather than a little too little. 

LEARNING TO SLEEP 

In any case, it is not the amount, but the quality, of your 
sleep that matters most. There is much wisdom in the old 
saying: “ Better two hours’ sleep before midnight than one 
hour after.” Choose your regular hour for retiring to bed 
after taking all the relevant factors into consideration : the 
way you are accustomed to spend the evening, the con- 
venience of the household in which you live, and so on : fix 
it as early as possible, and stick to it. This does not mean that 
you may never stay up for an extra hour : but it does mean 
that you should not do so without a I'eason. Realize that, 
when you stay up late, you are breaking a rule; and so 
remind yourself that you have a rule. Try to find out the 
physical rhythm of labour and rest that suits you best, and 
let yourself be borne along by it as effortlessly as possible. 

WHEN BEDTIME DRAWS NEAR 

Preparation for sleep is of the highest importance. You 
should have certain rules that you never break, that have 
become so much a part of your life that you never have 
consciously to remember them. First of all, never go on 
working at night, even at your hobby or pastime, beyond 
the point of natural tiredness. Over-tiredness is the worst 
enemy of sleep. Fix your evening meal- time so that it is at 
least two and a half to three hours in advance of your bedtime. 
If you find that you sleep better after taking some refresh- 
ment immediately before you retire, let it be some warm, 
sustaining beverage such as cocoa or one of the many milk 
or malt foods that are now sold specially for the purpose. 
All stimulants, whether physical, such as alcohol, tobacco, 
coffee or tea, or mental, in the form of thrillers and the like, 
should be avoided for an hour or so before bedtime in order 
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that sleep may come calmly, naturally and without obstacle. 

One of the best recipes for sound and refreshing sleep is 
a mind at peace. “ Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath ” is not only a piece of sound, moral advice, but an 
excellent formula for sleep-incitement. Remember that 
strong emotions of anger, fear, etc. have not only mental, but 
physical repercussions; they disturb the normal balance of 
your glandular secretions, and set to work influences that 
make relaxation impossible until they have been calmed. 

FORMULAS FOR COSINESS 

Physical conditions during sleep are likewise of great 
importance. Your room should be neither stuffy nor cold; 
warm air is conducive to sleep, but stuffiness means that sleep 
will be restless and broken while your lungs half-consciously 
stinggle for better, purer air. Never allow theories about 
the amount of bedclothes you should have prevent you from 
enjoying your bed. A bed is a place in which to luxuriate, 
not to be Spartan. An extra blanket will often bring sleep 
when nothing else will; and, though doctors in thes'e days 
generally favour low pillows, a high pillow that brings sleep 
is better than a low one which denies it. 

As for posture during sleep, the end to aim at is complete 
physical relaxation. If you can secure that, sleep will always 
supervene. Settle — not deliberately, but gradually — into an 
absolutely effortless position, like that of the cat on the 
hearthrug, where no muscle is at tension, where you are 
thoroughly flabby. You can’t do this self-consciously; don’t 
try to be comfortable, but he comfortable. Nearly every one 
has acquired the habit of a regular position which is his 
natural one for sleeping. You are almost certain, unless you 
make some conscious effort, to adopt that position auto- 
matically when you get into bed. Follow the instinct that 
has guided you, and stay there. 

Above all, do not think : Now I must go to sleep. Do not 
think at all. You have gone to bed in order to stop thinking. 
Do not, on the other hand, try not to think. If you do not 
try any tiling, but relax completely both body and mind, your 
sleep will come to you naturally and refreshingly; but in no 
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other way will it do so. In so far as your mind is consciously 
active at all, let it tell you how cosy, how comfortable you are. 

DON’T TRY TO SLEEP 

Sleeping is a habit, and like all habits cannot be broken 
without an effort, even though you are not conscious of 
having made that effort. One bad night now and again is the 
lot of us all; an occasional breach of the habit is not harmful, 
rather, indeed, the reverse. But it is harmful to think that 
because one slept badly last night, one will probably do so 
again today. When you have had a restless night, give 
yourself during the ensuing day not the order— I will sfeep 
tonight, but the simple reassurance of fact : I shall sleep 
well tonight. ‘ 

Xhe object of sleep is relaxation : physical and mental rest. 
If you lie in a state of perfect peace of body and mind, you 
are by that very fact already getting almost everything that 
sleep itself can give; and sleep then, with no obstacle to 
prevent it, cannot but come. 

USING TOE RUSTY PARTS 

But sleep, although it should refresh and restore every part 
of our bodies and minds, is not enough. The great majority 
of us^ today have to earn our livelihood by the continual 
lepetition of some fairly simple task. If you are more 
fortunate, and have a daily occupation which makes gi^eater 
demands on you — if you are an executive called upon to plan, 
to give orders, to make decisions, or a skilled artisan, produc- 
ing some object in the design of which you can use your 
aesthetic sense and your free delight in craftsmanship, and 
satisfy your desire for power by bending stubborn materials 
to your will; or a housewife, faced continuously by situations 
calling for flexibility of judgment and application of general 
principles to particular cases, you can be fairer to your whole 
self, and find in your ordinary occupations the chance of 
exercising far more of your faculties in their due turn. But 
no way of life uses all of you. Your working parts need rest, 
your non-working parts need labour. Hence your imperative 
need for a hobby. 
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MAKING LIFE WORTH WHILE 

Using the word, as we do here, in its widest sense, a hobby 
means some occupation, mental, physical, or a combination 
of both, that can be the principal employment of your non- 
working hours. 

Your hobby should be something that is enthralling- 
enough to make your life seem interesting and worth while, 
especially when your daily work fails to do this. It should be 
an outlet for as much as possible of the potentialities that get 
no chance in the daily round. If your work is a routine task 
and non-creative, your hobby should be the channel through 
which the creative instinct in you is able to function. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PLAY 

Although it happens fairly often that some chance event 
or newly evoked interest may cause you, as it were, to stumble 
on a hobby, yet it follows from what has been said that in the 
majority of cases the choice of a hobby must be a serious 
business, not one to be undertaken haphazard. Most of us 
find a hobby in childhood. At first, probably, it will be just 
play. But play is by no means to be laughed at ; it is one of 
the most important activities in the higher animals and in 
man, a natural instinct that must never be repressed. An 
old Jewish legend tells that a Rabbi of the Middle Ages was 
once asked by a disciple how God spent His time. The 
Rabbi’s reply was that for one third of the twenty-four hours 
He arranges the events of the world and attends to the wants 
of His creatures, for another third He orders the affairs of 
heaven and of the angels, and during die remaining third He 
plays with Leviathan. And the deep thought behind the 
Rabbi’s quaint answer, that even the Almighty is not too 
proud to relax, reminds us that it is not undignified or 
unworthy to turn from life’s higher duties at suitable times, 
even for mere play. 

It happens not infrequently that the child’s choice of a 
hobby, if unfettered by parental suggestion or compulsion, 
may afford valuable guidance in helping him to choose his 
future career. The girl whose passion for her dolls lasts into 
her teens is likely to become a home-loving wife and mother; 
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the boy who spends every moment of his leisure poring over 
liis stamp collection is likely to be more fitted for a sedentary 
than for an active occupation which will make considerable 
physical demands upon him. For, be it remembered, the 
child, when he chooses a hobby, does so as his first and most 
important interest; the adult, generally speaking, is more 
fettered in his choice, and can only select one which ivill be 
secondary to the more essential requirements of earning a 
living. 

HOBBIES THAT LEAD TO SUCCESS 

Even in adult life a hobby or spare-time occupation may 
by some happy chance develop into the serious business of 
life. Many a man has found through his hobby the means 
of breaking through the fetters of circumstance and getting 
to his real place in the scheme of things. The first Ford car 
was a product of the spare-time hobby activity of Henry Ford. 
Professor Buimham, who became a professor of astronomy 
at Chicago University, and senior astronomer at the world- 
famous Lick Observatory in California, was a law reporter 
who began his astronomical studies as a relaxation from his 
work in the courts, building his own telescope for amateur 
observation of the heavens. 

If you have not carried forward from childhood into adult 
life any interest that has become, so to speak, a natural 
hobby, how are you to choose the pastime that will suit you 
best? This choice will depend on many factors: your 
knowledge of your own character, the amount of time you 
can devote to the chosen pursuit, its probable cost in money 
and its relation to your purse, its degi'ee of contrast with 
your work, its possibility or convenience in relation to your 
general environment, and the strength of its appeal to you 
as a likely source of interest and enjoyment. 

SUBLIMATING YOUR WEAKNESSES 

First of all, your character. It is possible to use a hobby 
to correct, or to work off through its agency, tendencies in 
you which might be anti-social or dangerous if left without 
some field of satisfaction. The acquisitive person, for 
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example, may be saved from the morbid development of this 
side of his character by adopting some collecting hobby, and 
finding in the search for and possession of some coveted rare 
stamp or butterfly or book or print all the joy that the miser 
experiences from an addition to his store of gold. A suitably 
chosen hobby again — growing giant vegetable marrows, if 
you like, or some sport, such as boxing, in which individual 
prowess rather than team work is of fundamental importance, 
may enable you to work off harmlessly that competitive urge, 
that “ will to power,” which frequently finds no suitable or 
sufficient outlet in daily work. Games of skill, such as bridge 
or chess, are excellent correctives for the bad tempered, while 
at the same time they develop concentration and help to teach 
the art of taking cheerfully disappointments in the more 
serious issues of the game of life. 

THE TIME FACTOR 

The time factor operates in two ways : firstly, it is obviously 
useless to begin in middle life to follow some pursuit, such as 
piano playing, that needs a long preparation if you are to 
attain a reasonable measure of proficient attainment. 
Secondly, some hobbies, if they are to give real satisfaction, 
demand a great deal more leisure time than many of us are 
able to devote to them. Only a few favoured mortals can 
choose for their hobbies such pursuits as field anthropology 
or foreign travel, and if you are not one of the lucky few, 
though you may still enjoy these pursuits when you can, see 
that you have some other interest to follow in those shorter 
periods of leisure which give you no opportunity of doing 
what you would like to be doing above all else. 

FINANCING YOUR HOBBY 

Then comes cost. In these days the money factor is far 
less of a restriction or an obstacle than it has been in the past. 
If your chosen hobby is an outdoor sport, your choice can be 
far wider than of old, for almost everywhere you can find 
plentiful opportunities to pursue any game you may choose 
through the facilities oflcered by public playing fields, clubs, 
and so on, at a very low cost. There are not many rich men’s 
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sports left nowadays. If you want to collect, though you may 
not be able to go in for Old Masters or Ming pottery, you 
have plenty of choice among things that cost but little : and 
half the fun of collecting, say prints, or old pewter, is bargain 
hunting ! Allow a fixed sum from your yearly budget for 
your hobby — and then give yourself occasionally the thrill 
of exceeding it a little, and denying yourself a necessity for 
the sake of a luxury. And there are many hobbies that are 
sources of revenue rather than expenditure : gardening, or 
breeding pets, can be a very remunerative business, if 
remuneration matters. 

THE NEED OF CHANGE 

We come to the question of contrast. A hobby, if it is to 
be all it should be, must be something that takes you com- 
pletely out of the daily round of work. It is hardly necessary 
to say that if you get your living as a farm worker, keeping 
rabbits is not a sufficiently drastic variation from your 
ordinary pursuits. A violinist should not learn to play the 
accordion “for a change” — it isn’t! Generally speaking, 
the manual worker will fulfil himself best by choosing a 
hobby that calls for little activity of hand and more of brain: 
the sedentary worker, the clerk, the artist, probably needs 
physical exercise above all else. Some of the most delicate 
and pleasing water-colours the present writer has ever seen 
were painted by a blacksmith, who tamed the strong arm and 
wrist which by day wielded the heavy hammer to depict in 
fine and delicate nuances the still rural scenes of countryside 
life which faced him, as he worked, through the door of his 
forge. In this pursuit he finds full satisfaction for the desire 
to create beautiful things for which his daily work affords 
no scope. In a corner of his forge is a bench. Few, even of 
the villagers, know that when the forge is closed on Saturday 
nights and on Sundays, the chief actuary of a famous London 
insurance company, whose country house is at the other end 
of the village, is to be found at that bench, surrounded by 
files and locksmith's tools, repairing the village’s broken 
locks and cutting new keys, by arrangement with his friend 
the blacksmith — ^who meanwhile, a mile or two away, is 
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seated by the bank of a stream transferring to his canvas his 
vision of, it may be, an autumn sunset. Both these men have 
found in their hobbies a complete fulfilment that tvith their 
work makes their lives a perfect whole. 

KEEP YOUR HOBBY IN ITS PLACE 

Our hobbies, like everything else about us, have to take 
their place in our personal and social setting. It is possible 
for one’s leisure-time pursuits to make life very unpleasant 
for our families and friends. The need for ardent exercise 
in the form of golf is no justification for abandoning our 
wives to their own devices at times when they have a right 
to our society. In hobbies, as with all things, give and take 
is needed. For example, if your husband spends delightful 
hours pottering in his garden, it is at least unwise for you to 
choose keeping cats as your own leisure-time occupation. It 
is well not to expect every one, even in your home surround- 
ings, to be enthusiastically interested in your hobby and to 
subordinate their own pursuits to its supposed requirements. 
An American newspaper reporter. Dr. Raymond Ditmars, 
once took to collecting snakes as a hobby, and eventually 
became Curator of Reptiles at the New York Zoo. But the 
majority of us would probably be deten'ed from trying to 
follow his example by the perhaps unreasonable prejudices 
our families might feel against keeping snakes about the 
house. 

Your relaxation should never be made the excuse for 
showing lack of consideration for others. Luckily, most of 
us have had to learn this lesson in childhood, and realize 
that the discipline essential in work is no less necessary when 
we are pursuing our personal fancies. 

HOBBIES AND HABIT 

Any mention of good habits will serve to remind us of the 
general relation between our rest and recreation and habit 
formation. We form habits of rest just as we form habits of 
activity, and we should be as careful in the former connexion 
as in the latter to see that those habits are good ones. 
Through our relaxations and hobbies, too, we can foster and 
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encourage habits which are valuable acquisitions in our 
other fields of activity. The formation, classification and 
care of a collection, be the objects collected what you will, 
is a most valuable soil in which the habits of neatness, tidiness, 
and good order can grow. Delicacy of touch learnt in the 
handling of the raw material of our hobbies and home handi- 
crafts extends unconsciously into our other spheres of 
activity. Rest itself, after all, is a habit, and it may be a good 
or bad habit according as it is used well or ill. To get the 
greatest profit from our hours of leisure, we should do our 
utmost to form good “ rest habits ” : to organize our spare- 
time activities so that we do not waste our energy on trifles, 
but reserve it for the real and fruitful enjoyment of our 
pastimes, whatever they may be. 
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As for posture during sleep, the ease to aim at is complete physical relaxa- 
tion. If you can secure that, sleep will always supervene. ... You canY 
do this self-consciously; don’t try to be comfortable, but be comfortable. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SEARCH FOR ADVENTURE 

F rom the first cry of the newly-born babe to the la^long 
silence, life is, then, an adventure, the greatest adv^ture 
of all. We pass from the darkness of the w'omb to the 
darkness of the grave in so short a time. Yet in that brief 
space of time our bodies groty in stature and complexity from 
a minute cell to the marvel of the mature man and woman, 
then age and decay and crumble again to the dust. In that 
brief space of time, too, our minds and souls, our characters 
and personalities grow, mature and age also. For a short 
time we are of so much importance, then only a fading 
memory. 

Our ideas of the beginnings and endings, of the origin 
and purpose of life, colour and determine the way we will 
lead it. The important thing in life for every one is to 
realize the continuity of life and the way each age of the 
individual derives from the preceding. Life is a pattern 
and has a pattern for each of us. The pattern we will strive 
after is set for us by our ideas of the pvxrpose of it all. 

There are obstacles, of course. Reverses and tragedy and 
sorrow have their place in every man and woihan’s life. Our 
own characters and personalities themselves present us with 
difficulties, and the environment, whether material or living, 
is seldom, if ever, entirely satisfactory. 

THE REFINING OF CHARACTER 

Many people believe that the difficulties and obstacles 
themselves have a purpose. It is only on the whetstone that 
the steel grows sharp, only in the fire that the gold is refined. 
So our characters and personalities should be refined by 
hardship and difficulties and suffering. 

The obstacles in the way of the great adventure can be 
overcome. It is a fine thing to do so. It is finer still to 
welcome the obstacles as the touchstone of our characters, 
to go through fire and water and come out triumphant with 
our faith untarnished and our hope undimmed. 

L.G.A.' — S 529 
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Life, as we have said, is one and indivisible from birth to 
the grave. The growth and decay of the body is continuous. 
The growth of the character and personality is continuous, 
too. The adventure goes on all the time. Yet there is no 
age at which it is too late to face the great adventure anew. 
First of all you must make sure of your purpose in life and 
your purpose in living. Then re-examine the obstacles — 
all the obstacles, whether they be in yourself, or in your 
enviionment, oi in the people about you. Then live again 
with courage and hope and faith and charity, remembering 
that the adventure is never over and the rewards not fulfilled 
till the very end. 

THE PLACE OF ADVENTURE IN LIFE 

Adventure in the more literal sense of the word— in the 
sense of activity involving risk, hazard or chance — also has 
Its place in life. Except in time of war, physical adventure 
and physical risk plays a smaller part in everyday modern 
life than it has in the past. In the past it has played a 
tremendous part. Life was but little valued. Risk came 
unsought in the form of disease and violent death in a way 
we do not know today. 

Nature was not essentially more unkind than it is today, 
but man lacked knowledge and power over his foes. Bacteria 
and the miciobic causes of disease had not been recognized, 
^^tlcl animals wei c moi e numerous and comparatively more 
dangerous. Even a mad dog was a likely source of death. 

Yet not content with the natural risks to life, men— and 
women— went out more actively to seek that physical danger 
and risk which we call adventure. Sir Francis Drake served 
his (^ueen as a man. But even as a boy he sat at the cjuayside 
^tid listened to tales of adventure and of lands beyond the 
seas. So, also, many a youth of Devon in those adventurous 
Elizabethan days courted death because risk and danger were 
the very spice of life to them. 

Adventure, in this sense, has a very real place in life. More 
so for some people than others, it is true. Yet, for all of us, 
life holds unknown risks and unknown dangers, whether we 
like it or no. And many find no more consequence in the 
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adventure and the danger that is deliberately courted than 
in the adventure and danger that overtakes us unawares. 

In fact, the courting of adventure often seems to bring no 
extra danger. During the war of 1914-1918, a British 
regiment was in the trenches under orders to advance, but 
dazed with an overwhelming concentration of shell-fire. 
Piper Laidlaw mounted the parapet with his bagpipes and 
marched up and down, exposed to all the enemy fire, until 
the regiment advanced to the attack. The danger was 
tremendous, yet he escaped. 

The rewards of adventure are correspondingly high 
whether the adventures are of body or of mind. Adventure 
comes from actively striving after an end in view, no matter 
what the hazard. The rewards are not only the possible 
glory and gratification of an aim achieved, but the increase 
in mental stature which comes from the very striving itself. 
Naturally, the end in view must be good, but the striving 
brings a peculiar satisfaction of its own. Such a satisfaction 
that Robert Browning, in one of his poems, wondered if the 
end mattered at all — even if it were a crime. 

THE PLACE OF ADVENTURE IN MODERN LIFE 

Modern life, too, has adventure and a place for adventure. 
The conditions have changed, it is true, but there is still 
danger to be courted by those who want danger. There are 
still risks and excitement. There is still the glow of body 
and mind that comes from extreme activity. There is still 
the glory of achievement to be had. 

The risks incident to living are greatly decreased, of course. 
Disease takes a smaller toll. We no longer live in the same 
fear of wild animals and mad dogs. The unknown still 
lurks round the corner, however. Sudden death is a little 
farther away but still not very far away. And we are not 
afraid ! For we know neither the day nor the hour but only 
that sooner or later it must be so. 

Even in modern life, too, we can go out and seek adventure 
of body and mind. Many people blindly and ignorantly 
act as though the world and mankind had reached perfection. 
Speak to them, reason with them and they will quickly admit 
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that it is not so. They will realize immediately that in every 
sphere of man’s activity there is further progress, unlimited 
further progress, to be made. And progress involves danger 
and adventure. 

Let us take a few examples only of adventure to be sought 
in modern life. Mount Everest has yet to be conquered — it 
has already claimed many lives. The Arctic and the Antarctic 
and other parts of the surface of the globe are still not fully 
explored. Mankind still awaits a cure for cancer and for a 
hundred and one other diseases. There is always suffering 
to be relieved at bedside or in hospital. There is always 
gloom and unhappiness to be chased away. There ai'e still 
unplumbed depths of the human mind and of the infinite 
universe. Man still seeks a saviour to lead him to the sanity 
of peace and goodwill. 

Men and women in the last forty years have sought 
such adventure — Shackleton, Scott, Wilkins, Nansen, 
Amundsen and many others in the Arctic and Antarctic; 
General Bruce, Longstaff and Tilman in the Himalaya 
Mountains; hundreds of doctors and nurses in hospital and 
at bedside; Einstein at his desk and scientists in laboratories. 

It is, too, in this spirit of adventure that the young man 
of today takes up motoring and aviation, knowing the risk 
but seeking the adventure of being in the forefront of one 
line of modern progress. 

THE ADVENTURE OF LIVING 

In these and a thousand other ways any individual man 
and woman today can seek the adventure of living 
dangerously and excitingly. There is not one of us, however, 
can escape from the adventure of living till the adventure 
is over and the life has fled. “ We wake and we whisper 
awhile,” the poet sang. And in that waking life and in that 
brief whispering, no end of problems and situations, 
successes and reverses, comedies and tragedies, await every 
one of us. Vincent Sheean wrote a whole novel round A 
Day of Battle, the day of the Battle of Malplaquet. The 
life of every one of us is full of stories far fuller of all the 
grand pageantry of life than any novel. 
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Take the simplest record of all, a tombstone reading : — 

Here lies 
Mr. Everyman, 

Born , 

Died . 

And think of all the agony of travail and the pain of parting 
therein surveyed without any mention of the joys and 
sorrows, loves and hatreds, grandeur and misery that must 
have intervened between the two. Add to them all the 
hopes and aspirations, the aims and ideals and you have a 
fair summary of the adventure. There can be and is in life 
for us all, the adventure of a pawn on the chess-board of life 
but a pawn that can understand the patterns and the moves 
and can win or lose the game for itself. 

THE SEARCH FOR ADVENTURE 

There are, then, three ways in which we can talk of 
adventure in modern life. There is the adventure of living, 
a big enough thing in itself, which comes to us all unbidden. 
There is the adventure involving hazard, risk and danger 
which from time to time overtakes every one of us. There is 
also the adventure, the danger and risk which adventurous 
folk like to go out and seek. 

Let us take an example of each kind. 

Samuel Pepys was the fifth child of a tailor in the City of 
London. He was educated at a school in Huntingdon and 
at St. Paul’s and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He married 
Elizabeth Marchant, daughter of a French Huguenot exile 
in England. He accompanied the fleet which brought back 
Charles II from exile, became Clerk of the Acts in the Navy 
Office, a Justice of the Peace, an Elder Brother of Trinity 
House and Secretary to the Admiralty. He worked hard 
and gained success. He lived in exciting times and saw a 
monarch return to the throne, the Plague, and the Fire of 
London. 

Had it not been for the Diary he left behind in code, 
however, Samuel Pepys might have left no memory behind 
him. In many respects he lived a humdrum life. He lived 
and he loved and he died as do millions of other people. He 
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was alive with all the pardonable foibles and vanities of 
mankind. Yet his record of his own life has shown us that 
he tasted the adventure of living to the full. 

BLOWN AWAY FROM THE LAND 

One of the most romantic stories history has recorded for 
us is the story of the first discoveiy of America by Europeans. 
About the year a.d. 986, Bjarni, son of Herjulf, sailed from 
Drepstok in Iceland, in an open viking boat to visit his father 
in Greenland. The journey was a hazardous one in itself, 
for in those days little enough was known about navigation. 
Bad weather overtook him and drove him southwards off 
his course, so that he missed the coast of Greenland. When 
he sighted land, it was low and wooded and quite unlike 
what he had been led to expect of Greenland, so he turned 
north and sailed on until finally he left the new land behind 
and reached his father’s settlement. 

Shortly after this, another Scandinavian, Leif Ericsson, 
set out to explore the new lands. He did so, and Norse 
settlements were established in North America five hundred 
years before Columbus sailed. The original journey of 
Bjarni was undertaken in spite of its natural risks. 
Adventure overtook him on the way, however, when he was 
blown off his course. So, too, adventure of a dangerous 
and hazardoi’s nature can overtake any one of us in our daily 
round — even if it is only the adventure of being carried on 
to Crewe when we intended to alight from the train at 
Birmingham. 

COLUMBUS SOUGHT ADVENTURE 

Columbus also sailed west, on August 3, 1492, with three 
little ships and a crew of one hundred and twenty men. The 
three ships were the Santa Maria, a decked ship of only about 
one hundred tons burthen and two open boats — the Pinta 
of about fifty tons and the Nma of only forty tons burthen. 
Columbus believed, though he had no conclusive proof, that 
he would reach land again somewhere to the west of Europe, 
and, after many disappointments, persuaded Queen Isabella 
of Spain to finance his expedition. 
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It is true that Columbus expected to reach India by sailing 
west. He was not seeking the continent of America, and 
when he reached land he did not realize that he had 
discovered a new continent and not reached outlying islands 
of India. In fact, till the end of his life, Columbus believed 
that he had reached Asia! Hence, the new islands were 
called the West Indies. Actually, of course, it is possible to 
sail from Europe to India — through the Straits of Magellan. 

On the way, Columbus had plenty of adventure including 
hardship, and nearly mutiny. The Pinta lost her rudder 
when only three days out and nearly a month had to be spent 
at the Canaries, refitting. On October 1 2 land was sighted. 
The important thing for us to remark here, however, is that 
the adventure Columbus got was adventure he had 
deliberately sought. So, too, we can go out to seek adventure 
today. 

THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 

Adventure demands a spirit of adventure. And this fact 
must be borne in mind whether we are going out to seek 
adventure or whether we are dealing with the unexpected 
in everyday life. The adventurous spirit will go out to seek 
adventure. He — or she — ^will also “ rise to the occasion ” 
when danger or risk takes him unawares. 

The spirit of adventure is essential to every one of us in 
everyday life, also. If we are going to regard all life as a great 
adventure and to get the utmost out of it that we can, we must 
enter into it in an adventurous way. We must expect 
something new every day and be prepared to meet something 
new every day. Even the most humdrum life is not just 
“ one damn thing after another.” No two days are exactly 
the same. And the small differences there are between one 
day and the next demand something new of us all the time, 
some growth of body and mind and soul. 

So the spirit of adventure demands resource of us, 
flexibility and adaptability. It demands optimism, also 
courage and faith. We must not merely be prepared to deal 
with something new all the time, we must have a certain 
confidence in our ability to do so. The pessimist who always 
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expects the worst usually gets the worst. He has no 
confidence in himself. He has no courage or faith. 

Daniel Defoe s story of Robinson Cmsoe was based on the 
real adventures of Alexander Selkirk, 'svho was placed ashore 
on Juan Fernandez. In his novel, Defoe shorved how a man, 
by infinite ingenuity, could make use of a minimum of 
material to build a home and a life for himself on a desert isle 
so that he only left it aftenvards with a certain amount of 
regret. 

Courage, adaptability, ingenuity and resource were the 
qualities displayed by Robinson Crusoe. All of these are 
qualities of the youthful mind. Bernard Shaw, at eighty, was 
still writing plays and was described then as eighty years 
young.” The human mind is the last organ of the body to 
mature. It retains its power long after the rest of the body 
has grown old. This youthfulness of mind, which is so 
essential to living life as a great adventure, is something we 
can have and keep till the very end. 

THE QUALITIES OF THE ADVENTURER 

For those who would seek adventure and derive satis- 
faction from adventure — even the adventure of living — the 
first qualification is a healthy mind and a healthy body. 
Physical adventure will demand more of the body than of 
the mind, adventures in ideas more of mind than of body. 

Yet neither can exist without the other. The mountaineer, 
the swimmer, the hunter, all depend on the perfect co-ordina- 
tion of mind and muscle. A false move may mean the 
difference between life and death, success and failure. And 
that co-ordination of will and effort is a matter for the healthy 
mind. 

As we have already seen, the healthy mind depends 
largely on the health of the body. Glandular disorders can 
cause mental disorders. There are functions of the body 
which exert a profound influence over the conscious and the 
unconscious mind. In extraordinary ways that are not yet 
perfectly understood, the mind, controls the body and the 
body controls the mind. The two are inextricably 
interwoven in the neiwous system of the human body. 
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Courage of mind and body is also necessary, as is tenacity 
of purpose and mental honesty. Without these neither the 
physical adventurer nor the adventurer in ideas will succeed. 
The courage to live is, moreover, not the least important 
quality demanded by the great adventure. Many a man and 
woman has survived solely as a result of this courage. We 
may have a purpose in life, an aim or an ambition. If we 
have, they wall lend us some sort of courage. They will 
demand courage of us, too. And so does everyday life. 

Everyday life, indeed, supplies us with the most notable 
examples of this courage to live — the woman with an over- 
whelming burden of cares, the man who is suffering 
intolerable pain. Every reverse, every hardship, all suffering, 
demand this sort of courage of us, the unrecorded courage of 
the sick and the poor, the halt and the blind. 

An aeroplane, not many years ago, made a forced landing 
with its two occupants in the Sahara. They had no food and 
little water and day after day passed without sign of rescue. 
When they had long given up hope, one man, already 
parched and apparently facing a horrible death, drew his 
revolver and took his own life. An hour later, relief came, 
and the man who had had the courage to live was saved. 
Such things do not happen every day of the week, but this 
is the sort of courage that is demanded of us all in the course 
of our lives. Two people are wrecked in the'nT^ sea and 
are swimming for very life. One sink.s — the one ,, "struggles 
on a little longer and reaches land or is saved by line o’' 
lifebelt. So it behoves us all to have courage and heart all 
the days of our life. 

PREPARING FOR ADVENTURE 

Those who would go out to seek adventure must of course 
prepare themselves for it, the nature of the preparation 
depending on the nature of the adventure. The surest way 
to secure adventure is to set yourself a goal in life and then 
strive to reach it. Having set yourself a goal, a purpose or 
an ambition, you must assess for yourself its precise nature, 
what it will demand of you and what obstacles there will be 
in your way. Before actually taking the high road to the 
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fulfilment of your ambitions you must spend some time 
preparing yourself for it. You must spend some time acquir- 
ing the qualities of mind and body w'hich you know are 
necessary. 

For instance, the ambition you set yourself may be the 
welfare of animals. Before you can do any serious work for 
the welfare of animals you need to know their bodily make- 
up, their food, their habits, how they suffer and the causes 
of their suffering, and much else, too, about them. When 
you have learned these things you will be ready to start out 
to relieve the sufferings of animals. Should this be your 
ambition you will find no end of adventure and probably no 
little danger in doing so. 

Your interest in life may be the interest of a Darwin. 
Charles Darw-in, the English naturalist, laid the foundations 
of his life’s work when he accompanied the Beagle on a 
surveying expedition to the Atlantic and Pacific. He opened 
a notebook in July, 1837, containing facts bearing on the 
relations of species of animals to each other. After long years 
of preparation he promulgated his theory of natural selec- 
tion in 1858. He attributed his own success to “ the love of 
science, unbounded patience in long reflecting over any 
subject, industry in observing and collecting facts, and a 
fair share of invention as well as of common sense.” His 
adventure lv« primarily among ideas and in the furtherance 
of human knowledge. He had no little physical adventure 
incident to it. 

' You, on the other hand, may be appalled at the suffering 
of humanity. There is more than one way in which you can 
attempt to relieve human suffering. Your horror may be at 
the social conditions which create the suffering, and you may 
take up a political career with the ambition of doing for men 
and women today, through legislation, tvork such as Lord 
Shaftesbury did last century. Your horror, on the other 
hand, may be at the diseases ts’hich afflict mankind and the 
accidents which maim them and kill them. In that case you 
may study medicine or science and try to emulate the work of 
Louis Pasteur, Lord Lister, Sir Ronald Ross, Frederick 
Grant Banting, and many others. 
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You may, in a humble way, study first-aid only, or take up 
nursing. If you practise either of these you will not only 
participate in the more unhappy adventures of other people, 
you will also be living an adventurous life of your own in the 
sense that there will always be something new for you to do 
and for the whole of your life good deeds to be done for other 
people. The moral of all this is that whatever your ambition, 
whatever your aim in life, you will find that it cannot be 
served without much study, much preparation and much 
forethought. 

THE CONQUEST OF FEAR 

Fear, of course, is nothing to be ashamed of. We all have 
fear in our hearts. This fear and timidity must not be 
allowed to prevent us from reaching our goal in life. It has 
even been claimed that the really brave man is not the man 
who wins the V.C. by performing heroic deeds in the heat of 
battle and without feeling fear, but the man who has a 
difficult and dangerous task to do, is afraid, and knows he is 
afraid, but still does it by sheer force of will because he knows 
that the deed he does is good. 

So the conquest of fear and timidity may come by sheer 
force of will. They will come better still, however, and the 
most difficult tasks will be undertaken most easily and most 
confidently by the man and woman who has a high purpose 
in life. It is in this way that the mother will sacrifice her life 
for her young, because she has in her heart a love which 
conquers all fear. It is in this way also that hundreds of 
martyrs to humanity have faced their trial, cast out fear, and 
sacrificed their lives. 

FREEDOM FROM ANXIETY 

There is another sort of fear which we must all cast out, 
too, if we are to get the most out of the adventure of living — 
the fear of tomorrow. Many a man and woman whose life 
is cast in uneventful circumstances, is yet circumscribed by 
feelings of insecurity. It is a folly and an error to take over- 
much thought for tomorrow. That man or woman alone 
who is prepared to live life from day to day without worrying 
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what tomorrow may bring has a full opportunity to savour 
and to enjoy the pleasures and the adventures of today. 
Feelings o£ insecurity and of unhappiness come from worry- 
ing about the future. Let the future take care of itself. 

Material security and material wealth are of little value in 
themselves. If they come to you, you should enjoy them as 
they come. You must not make material security your aim 
and ambition in life, for the more you pursue it the farther 
away it gets. There is a divinity within you, in your own 
heart and soul, character and personality, which you should 
seek and cherish. In it alone you will find your security and 
your happiness and contentment and not in the material 
things you can lay up for your old age. 

THE HABIT OF HAPPINESS 

In everyday life and in every walk of life we can see 
examples of the two types of people. The one is the happy- 
p-lucky man and woman who spend their money as they get 
it. They are usually open and generous people and enjoy 
every minute of their lives. The other type of people who 
lose their enjoyment of life because of their continual feelings 
of insecurity, include the office worker, who is afraid every 
week that he may lose his job, and who is wwried to know 
what he will do if he does lose his job. It also includes the 
rich man whose money is a source of anxiety to him all his 
life, in case he should lose it. The wills that are published 
every day in the London Times contain constant examples of 
these people who have secured their position in life but have 
been under the constant dread that by misfortune or by 
government taxation they may lose it. 

All of these people, from the middle-aged office worker 
who is worried about his job from week to week, to the rich 
man whose money is a burden, are suffering because they are 
allowing the future to overshadow the present. Their lives 
would be far, far happier if they emulated the happy-go-lucky 
man and woman whose chief concern is to enjoy the present 
while they have it, Moieover, even in enjoying the present 
they are building up a habit of happiness for themselves and 
for others, which, though they may not be aware of it, will 
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last them all their lives and will sustain them even in 
adversity. 

THE CONQUEST OF INFIRMETIBS 

Infirmities of mind or of body may be obstacles in the way 
of our adventure, but, as we have already shown, there is no 
reason why these obstacles should not be overcome. We have 
already mentioned the case of Helen Keller, the girl who was 
deprived of the senses of sight, hearing and smell when not 
two years old. She received a special education from loving 
teachers and, though deaf and blind, became a graduate of 
Radcliffe College She has also proved to be a gifted authoress 
and has written some amazing descriptions of things she has 
never seen. Many blind people, indeed, seem to acquire a 
heightened perception of life through their other faculties. 
In some queer way they seem to get very much the same sort 
of satisfaction out of life and out of the things about them 
that other people get with their full sight. 

Beethoven, the greatest of all European composers, was 
afflicted with deafness at the age of thirty-two. His deafness 
gradually became complete, yet he wrote his greatest pieces 
of music after he was thirty-two and after he had become deaf. 
Deafness might appear to be an insurmountable obstacle to 
a musician, yet Beethoven overcame this obstacle and is still 
remembered as one of the greatest creative musicians of all 
time. 

ADVENTURE IN SPITE OF OBSTACLES 

President Roosevelt suffered from infantile paralysis as a 
youth, but became one of the world’s leading statesmen. 
Demosthenes suffered from a bad stammer, but became one 
of the world’s most famous orators. Sir Cyril Arthur 
Pearson, a British newspaper proprietor, lost his sight a few 
years before the war of 1914-1918. He was forced to give up 
his newspaper interests, but did a tremendous amount of 
good work for other blind people, as founder of St. Dunstan's 
Institution for soldiers blinded in the war. There is one 
record of a man who lost both his arms but learned to hold 
a brush between his toes and to paint. 
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Elizabeth Barrett was involved in a riding accident as a 
young girl. She was debarred from an active life for some 
time, and an over-solicitous father succeeded in making a 
confirmed invalid of her, so that at length she was unable to 
leave the house at all. During this time, however, she read 
extensively and began to write poetry. Through her poetry 
she came in touch with Robert Brotvning. The two of them 
fell in love immediately they met and Elizabeth Barrett, 
under the inflitence of his strong personality, overcame her 
own obstacles to the great adventure. In spite of her father’s 
opposition, she made a runaway marriage with Robert 
Browning and settled in Italy where the two of them were 
ideally happy. In spite of her previous debility, she had a 
son who survived her. 

In certain respects Elizabeth Barrett must have had a 
submissive character. As long as she remained with her 
father she remained an invalid, but chiefly, it has been 
suggested, because her father wished her to be an invalid. It 
was only when she came under tlie influence of another and 
stronger personality that she broke away from her infirmities 
and her old life. 

The truth of the matter is that there is scarcely any 
impairment of the body that cannot be overcome by people 
who are prepared, and who have the courage, to do so. The 
very overcoming of the obstacle is an adventure in itself. It 
also results in such a growth of character and personality 
that the person who does succeed i n overcoming the disability 
of the body often does gi'eat -work for humanity. 

ADVENTURE WITH THE CHANGING YEARS 

With increasing years the nature of the adventure changes. 
The first adventure of the youngest child is probably the 
discovery of its own body. There follows the adventure of 
discovering how to place bricks together. Then perhaps the 
thrill of the first visit to the zoo or to the pantomime. Then 
the excitement of the first day at school. As we grow older 
the adventure may be the thrill of the first trip abroad, the 
thrill of the first night at the theatre, the thrill of the first 
party and first party frock, the thrill of a new hat. 
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The greatest thrill of one child’s life was his first visit to 
the country. He was a slum child and had been taken from 
London for a fortnight’s holiday under the care of the 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund. When he returned to his 
playmates he described how he had seen “ the singing birds 
fly loose.” Never before had this child seen a bird out of a 
cage. In the same way many hundreds of thousands of 
children in England had one of the greatest adventures 
of their lives when they were evacuated from the cities of 
England on the outbreak of war in 1939. 

A TECHNIQUE FOR THE ADVENTURE OF LIVING 

In a sense, we have no need to search for adventure. 
Adventure comes to us all unbidden. If you want a technique 
for the adventure of living, even in the humblest way, it 
would be to make yourself and keep yourself healthy in body 
and mind. Then, whatever adventure may come unex- 
pectedly, you will find all your faculties of body and mind 
alert to meet it and to extract the greatest possible satisfaction 
from it. You must realize the value of your body and mind. 
There is, indeed, no value you can put on them that will be 
too high. 

In everyday life there are adventures of every kind. There 
is adventure in the home, the adventure of meeting other 
people and the adventure of clashing with other person- 
alities. There is adventure in your work and again the 
adventure of meeting other people and the satisfaction of 
doing a good job well. You will be advised not to place too 
much stress on security in life, because the real adventure is 
in its very insecurity. It can be a very dull life when you 
know from day to day and hour to hour exactly what is going 
to happen to you. 

Even as we grow old, life does not lose its savour. We look 
backwards more, with pleasure or with regret, but however 
short the time we have to look forward to, so long as life goes 
on the adventure goes on, too. So the technique of living 
life adventurously is to keep yourself healthy in body and 
mind, to face whatever comes with courage, and to place more 
stress on the building up of your character and your 
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per$onality and on the store of memories you are laying up 
for yourself than on the material wealth and material 
security you can gain for yourself. 

PHYSICAL ADVENTURE 

To many people the word adventure means physical 
adventure. If, like most young people, it is your wish to live 
life dangerously in the physical sense, you must first of all 
discover your own body and its physical powers, for you 
cannot hope to succeed physically in any task that is beyond 
your physical powers. Besides needing to understand your 
physical powers you must also know their limitations. You 
will only discover the extent of your physical powers and 
the limitations of your physical powers by using them. By 
using your physical powers you will also increase them until 
you may be amazed at the tasks you can undertake. When 
the call is made on you, you will find that you have the power 
to do almost impossible feats, to suffer incredible hardships 
and to come out unbroken. 

On August 1, 1914, Sir Ernest Shackleton sailed in the 
Erebus on a voyage of exploration to the Antarctic. After 
enduring many hazards, he and his party were caught in the 
ice, their boat was crushed. For some time they lived in tents 
on the ice floes until the floes cracked and the Erebus 
disappeared beneath the sea. Finally, they took to an open 
boat and through frozen waters and Antarctic gales fought 
their way by sail to the coast of South Georgia. The journey 
was a most arduous and most hazardous one, demanding of 
the men and of the navigator. Commander Worsley, the 
greatest skill, strength and endurance. 

Their trials were not yet over for they were landed on the 
wrong side of the island. On the other side was a whaling 
station where food and some small comfort existed. As some 
of the others were too weak to move. Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
Commander Worsley and one other set out to cross the island 
by foot. A range of lofty mountains intervened, but with 
difficulty they surmounted it, finally sliding down the icy 
slopes into darkness but as it happened into safety. Sir 
Ernest Shackleton died at South Georgia in 1932 of angina 
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pectoris during a later expedition. Commander Worsley 
furvived to tell the tale of one of the most amazing advcnLurcs 
and escapes in the annals of mankind. 

HEROES AND HEROINES OF THE SEA 

Grace Darling also found in herself the physical ability to 
perform a feat that we should normally' consider Ijcyoud liic 
capacity of a young girl. Grace Darling %va.s the daughter of 
the lighthouse keeper on the Longstone, in the karue Islands, 
off the coast of Northumberland. 

On September 7, 1858, the steamer Forfarshire was driven 
on the rocks about a mile from the lighthouse. In tumul- 
tuous seas, Grace Darling persuaded her father to help her 
take a boat out to the crew when every one else had refused 
to go. Nine of the crew were saved and tcndcci in the 
lighthouse for two days before the gale subsided sufficiently 
for them to be taken to safety on the shore. At the time when 
she accomplished this feat, Grace Darling was only twenty- 
two years old; she died four years later of consumption. 

Another hero of a similar occasion was F. C. Hicks, 
of the Scilly Isles. In another wild storm off the Scilly Isles, 
an American seven-masted schooner, the Lazeson, took refuge; 
under the lee of a small uninhabited island. The life-boat 
put out with a pilot and stood by the ship. The illness of 
one of the crew of the life-boat forced the life-boat to return, 
the life-boat crew' believing that the Lazvson was safe for the 
time being. During the night, however, the gale increased 
in force and by the time morning had come the Lazvson had 
disappeared. 

The gale had now' reached such a fury that the life-boat men 
refused to go out again. F. C. Hicks, W'hose father wa.s the 
pilot who had been put on board the Lazvson, set out alone, 
in a small open boat to search the rocks where the Lazvson 
had perished. On the rocks he found three of the crew' of 
the Lazvson, but not his owm father. Here again is an 
example of a man who found under the stres.s of circum- 
stances strength and endurance beyond anything that could 
have been expected, for Hicks was really a carpenter and 
a farmer and not a seaman or one of the life-boat crew. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE BODY 

There have, on the other hand, been many cases of people 
who have tried something beyond their physical power and 
who have lost their lives because they did not know the 
limitations of their own powers and their own endurance, 
and because they found, under the stress of circumstances, 
they had not the extra power and endurance which would 
have saved them. 

Captain Slocum was a man who did much to set the modern 
fashion of sailing round the world in small boats. In the 
late nineteenth century he was a sea captain without a ship. 
In a backwater in New England he found a small, pi’actically 
derelict, boat of about thirty feet overall measurement. He 
acquired this and set to work to practically rebuild the whole 
boat. After months of hard work, the rebuilt boat, the Spray, 
was launched and provisioned and he sailed from Boston on 
a trip round the world, alone. 

After various amazing adventures, during which for long 
periods of time he left the boat to sail itself while he was 
asleep or ill below decks, he returned safely to Boston. A 
year later, how^ever, he sailed from Boston again on another 
long voyage aird was never heard of again. During his first 
voyage he discovered his own capacity and the capacity of 
his boat, and rose successfully to extreme danger and extreme 
difficulty. Though his fate is still completely unknown, his 
last voyage proved that he either did not know his own 
limitations and the limitations of his little boat, or that he 
ignored them and paid the penalty. 

PREPARING FOR ADVENTURE 

If, then, you are going to seek physical adventure, you must 
pi-epare your body for it. By proper exercises you can 
increase your physical strength and your physical endurance 
out of recognition. If you have, as we suggested before, 
decided for yourself the nature of the adventure you are 
going to undertake and the demands it is likely to make on 
you, your training for it will include practice along the actual 
lines of your adventui'e. 

The athlete, for instance, will not expect to win a 
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Marathon race without preparing his body physically and 
without running trial races. The airmen, who have done so 
much for the advance of aviation, have prepared themselves 
physically by undertaking long periods of training. They 
have also needed to be familiar in practice with every advance 
in aviation up to the very point from which they have started. 
Captain Slocum, who lost his life in his adventure, had 
considerable physical strength and endurance to undertake 
it. He was also familiar with the science and practice of 
sailing and navigation. 

You must remember, too, that even in physical adventure 
you must not neglect your mind. For, as we have already 
remarked, the most strenuous forms of physical adventure 
demand the most perfect co-ordination of mind and body. 
If the adventure is to have a chance of a successful issue it 
must be planned in all its stages beforehand, too. 

The pioneer flights from England to India and Australia, 
for instance, were only undertaken after weeks and weeks of 
paper planning beforehand. The commercial air service 
between England and the United States was preceded by 
months and months of office planning and study of the 
weather and research of all kinds, and by actual experiment 
with aeroplanes and men. 

No matter what the nature of the physical adventure you 
may decide to undertake, you will find that an active and 
healthy mind is necessary for the planning and the details. 
Suppleness, ingenuity and resource (all mental qualities) 
are necessary in the fulfilment of the adventure at all times 
when the unexpected arises as it so often does. Modern 
adventure, too, most frequently demands a great deal of 
technical knowledge of one sort or another. 

Practical hints for the man who wants to go out and seek 
physical adventure and seeks advice how to find it are, first 
of all, to know your capacities of mind and body. You must 
take into account your own inclinations and tastes. You 
mttst then examine the fields yet to be conquered and find 
out exactly where you are likely to find the adventure that 
will most please you. 

There are still, for instance, many corners of the globe yet 
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to be explored; there is still room for men of the calibre of 
Captain Cook. There are still new land, sea and air records 
to be established. There are still empty countries to be 
colonized in the same spirit as that of the people in the 
Mayflotver. There is still pioneering to be done in many 
fields. If your idea of adventure is merely to travel and sec 
the known w'orld for yourself, the gates of the whole world 
are open to you. If you want adventure and danger you can 
almost take your choice. 

ADVENTURES OF THE MIND 

On the other hand, you may be a bit of a philosopher or 
a scientist and hanker after adventure in the realms of science, 
of the mind and of ideas. If that is the case, you must first 
of all discover your own mind, its capacity and its limitations. 
For, once again, you cannot succeed in the world of science 
or the w'orld of ideas if the task you set yourself is beyond 
your powers. 

Adventures of the mind also demand considerable 
preparation before you embark on them and considerable 
preliminary training. Darwin, as we have already said, 
spent twenty-five years in the development of his theory of 
natural selection of species. Einstein was thirty-six before 
he developed’ his famous theory of relativity. The preced- 
ing years were spent in gaining a working knowledge of 
science and mathematics and in particular of non-Euclidian 
geometry. Louis Pasteur was forty-two years old wheir he 
discovered the secret of inoculation for hydrophobia. The 
preceding years of his life were spent in preparation and in 
experiment. 

PREPARING THE MIND FOR ADVENTURE 

It is highly probable that you will not have the desire for 
adventure in the wmrld of ideas unless you also have the 
capacity to do some notable work. The study of the living 
mind is a comparatively recent branch of science and one 
about which we still know comparatively little. The 
specialists, however, tell us that every action we take which 
involves thought involves two factors. One of these factors 
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is general intelligence which enters into every action of no 
matter what kind. The other is the special capacity required 
for the particular action. 

The proportion in which these two factors enter into 
different actions varies with the nature of the action, though 
they are both present. The specialists are able to draw up 
tests for general intelligence which involve very little special 
ability. The mathematician, on the other hand, though he 
requires general intelligence, also requires a special ability 
to do mathematics, and this special ability outweighs the 
general intelligence necessary. In the same way, the musician 
requires general intelligence but the musical ability that is 
necessary to the musical genius completely outweighs the 
factor of general intelligence in his ability to compose or play. 

Of course, these specialists have a lot yet to discover, but 
at present they tell us that general intelligence is something 
which grows, or can grow, only until we reach the age of 
fourteen to eighteen, after which it ceases to grow and we can 
do nothing about it. We can, however, by practice, make use 
of the general intelligence we have. We can, also by practice, 
develop special abilities if we happen to possess them. By 
allowing them to rust we shall, to an extent, lose the use both 
of our general intelligence and of our special a’^ilities. 

The man, therefore, who wishes to seek mental adventure 
must keep his wits and intelligence lively. If he wishes to 
investigate the nature of reality and the nature of the con- 
struction of the universe, he must prepare for this by courses 
of study which, by exercising, will increase the special mental 
abilities he requires. 

One final word of advice is necessary to the man who 
would seek mental adventure. He must not forget the extent 
to which a healthy mind depends on a healthy body. The 
body cannot be ill-treated or neglected without it having an 
adverse effect on the mind sooner or later. 

THE THRILL OF MENTAL ADVENTURE 

The sort of thrill there is in the adventure of the mind 
can best be illustrated perhaps from the life of Archimedes. 
Archimedes, a native of Syracuse, is considered to have been 
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one of the greatest scientists and mathematicians of antiquity. 
He invented the screw for raising water, which is still known 
as the Archimedean screw^ He discovered the use of the lever 
and did a lot of theoretical work on the relations of spherical 
and rectilinear bodies and surfaces. 

Popularly, however, he is most remembered for his 
expression — “ Eureka! ” Hiero, King of Syracuse, wished to 
know whether base metal had been mixed with the gold in 
the making of his crown. The problem proved a difficult 
one until one day Archimedes noticed the water displaced 
by his body in his bath. He is said to have jumped out of 
his bath and rushed out, naked, shouting: “Eureka! 
Eureka! ” (I have it, I have it.) He had discovered that a 
body placed in water displaces its own weight of water. He 
was able to apply the principle to Hiero’s crown and 
determine whether it was made of pure gold or not. 

There is, in fact, a certain beauty in abstract and in 
mathematical truth that is its own reward for the scientist. 
When Copernicus formulated the theory in the early six- 
teenth century that the earth revolves around the sun, he 
was impressed by the “ wonderful symmetry in the universe ” 
which it revealed. Kepler attested this when he said of the 
theory : “ I contemplate its beauty with incredible and 
ravishing delight.” 

Kepler also said of one of his owm discoveries : “ The 
intense pleasure I have received from this discovery can never 
be told in words. I regretted no more the time wasted; I 
tired of no labour; I shunned no toil of reckoning, days and 
nights spent in calculation until I could see . . . whether 
my joy was to vanish into air.” The rewards of science and 
of adventure in the realm of ideas are high indeed. They 
include this recognition of, and joy in, supreme and 
unchanging beauty. 

FIELDS FOR MENTAL ADVENTURE 

The whole realm of science and philosophy still offers 
fields for mental adventure to the modern explorer. Many 
books have been written on the unfinished work of science. 
One of the most notable is the Limitations of Science by the 
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late J. W. N. Sullivan. In it he outlines the progress already 
made by science and notes work still to be done. 

After describing the expanding universe of niodern 
science and mathematics, for instance, he remarks: This 

is the scientific account. It seems to be true so far as it goes, 
but we cannot believe that it is the whole tiuth. Of the 
scientific theories of evolution he remarks; Obsettatioii 
of the geological records suffices to establish the fact that 
evolution has occurred; the definite determination of the 
method of its occurrence must presumably await the results 
of experimental investigation.” 

Here are two examples of the unfinished work of science. 
There are hundreds of others in every field— in mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, electricity, astronomy, geology, zoolog)', 
botany. For the man or woman who seeks adventure in the 
world of ideas or of science there is the widest possible scope 
for choice according to natural inclinations and abilities. 
The preparatory work will, of course, and must, include strict 
training of the mind and years of preparation and study in 
the particular field chosen. 

THE ROMANCE OF INVENTION 

Archimedes was a practical man as well as a theoretical. 
He applied his knowledge in an inventive way. There is 
the thrill of adventure in this application of knowledge to 
practical purposes. It was one thing for James Watt to 
watch a kettle boiling and to discover the propulsive pow-er 
of steam. It was quite another to apply the principle to the 
steam engine. Thousands of people in the world today 
enjoy the adventure of inventing, as is amply proved by the 
thousands and thousands of patents registered all over the 
world every year. 

This sort of adventure brings its rewards — ^very big 
rewards sometimes — to the successful inventor. The 
qualities required of the successful inventor include fertility 
of imagination, inventiveness, a capacity for taking pains, 
quickness to appreciate the value of the work done, some 
mechanical ability and an understanding of the needs of 
mankind. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF MODERN INDUSTRY 

The story of modern industry is a romantic one. A host 
of small inventors and a small band of distinguished people 
have changed the nature of civilization and the face of the 
world in little more than a century. In a very real sense 
these inventions have been a tremendous adventure both 
for the inventor and for mankind. They have put into the 
hands of mankind terrific power for good, though at times 
he seriously abuses his powers. 

Take the motor car, for instance. The motor car was not 
the product of a single inventive genius. It was preceded 
by steam road wagons (which in England were practically 
legislated off the roads) and was itself developed by a large 
number of inventors, including Benz, Daimler, Royce and 
Henry Ford, working independently in different countries. 

Henry Ford was born on a farm and tvorked on a farm as 
a youth. He quickly gained an interest in mechanics and 
at the age of sixteen left the farm to apprentice himself in a 
machine shop at Detroit. Then he got into an engine shop 
and for years worked, on and off, on steam engines. During 
his hours off he worked on building a petrol motor, and in 
1892 at the age of twenty-nine completed it. Seven years 
later he joined an automobile company as chief engineer. 
In 1902 he went into business on his own, built a car which 
won all races, and in 1902 formed the Ford Motor Company 
which rapidly became the largest in the world. Three of the 
principles on which Henry Ford has built the success of his 
adventure — they are well worth noting — were : “ A,n 

absence of fear of the future or veneration of the past “ A 
disregard of competition and “ The putting of service 
before profit.” 

OTHER ADVENTURES IN INDUSTRY 

Other branches of modern industry have the same story 
of adventure and of romance to tell. The aeroplane was the 
final outcome — in modern times — of man’s age-old desire to 
fly. Through the ages the adventure has included attempts 
to fly in balloons heated by fire (by the Montgolfier brothers), 
attempts to fly with mechanical, bird-like wings attached to 
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the body (the author, Lilienthal, like Icarus, was killed), and 
early airships in strange and -wonderful forms. 

The I'eal story of aviation, however, starts with Count 
Zeppelin, who produced one of the first successful dirigible 
airships, and with Henri Farman and with Wilbur and 
Orville Wright, the early pioneers in the construction and 
use of aeroplanes. In 1 909, Louis Bl^riot successfully flew 
over the English Channel and the aeroplane industry was 
well launched. For these pioneers there was the adventure 
of pioneering, the adventure of adapting discoveries to the 
practical uses and advantages of mankind, and for many of 
them a tremendous amount of physical adventure and 
danger as well. Nor is the last page in the romance and 
adventure of aviation yet tvritten. There is still adventure 
awaiting new pioneers. 

The film industty, also, has provided romance and 
adventures. In the course of some thirty years it has advanced 
from the most simple and inexpert visual films only, to the 
romance of colour and sound. In the process, names, reputa- 
tions and fortunes have been made by many men and women. 
And many men and women have had adventures that rival 
the very dramas they produced. 

So, too, in many another branch of modern industry the 
pioneer and the inventor has had all the adventure he or she 
could have wished. This adventure has included adventure 
in the world of ideas, adventure in interpretation of ideas, 
physical adventure and the far greater adventure of serving 
the interests, the comfort and the progress of mankind. 

THE ADVENTURE OF CREATION 

Yet the greatest adventure of all, perhaps, is the adventure 
of creation. Greatest because it includes all the other 
adventures and yet is something we all have an instinct to do. 
For man is, above everything else, a creator. And the 
adventure he gets out of pioneering, out of discovery, out of 
invention, out of commerce and industry, is over and above 
everything else the adventure of the creator. The head of 
a big business feels himself the creator of that business and 
the creator of employment, too. The inventor is the creator 
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of something new. The pioneer and the explorer, too, are 
creators in the sense that they are adding to man’s store of 
knowledge — they are creating new knowledge. 

Life is, in truth, creative, and the deepest satisfaction any 
man or woman gets from it is the joy of creation. Man’s 
creative activities take an infinite variety of forms. For the 
instinct to create is in every one of us and finds its outlet 
somewhere or other in the lives of ever}' one of us. It may be 
the ci cation of a home, it may be the creation of a garden. 
For quite a large number of people it is the creation of some 
exquisite work of art — the artists among us, the writers, the 
painters, the decorators, the sculptors, the architects, the 
engineers, the musicians, the dancers, are more numerous 
than many people would believe. For most men and women 
it is, sooner or later, also the adventure of creating new life. 

,THE CREATIVE INSTINCT 

The creative instinct is, in fact, one of the strongest, if not 
the strongest, instinct in every man and woman. The reason 
and the source of it mankind has not discovered and probably 
will_ never discover. Our sexual instincts are creative 
instincts. It may well be that all our creative instincts, all 
our love of beauty, is closely allied to, if not the same thing 
as, our creative sexual urge. It is certainly true that the 
sexual instincts, when sublimated ” instead of satisfied, 
often find their expression in the creative work of the artist. 

The philosophy of the beautiful is called a;sthetics. It 
has been the subject of much discussion by the philosophers. 
It may be that beauty, as it has been put, is “ in the beholder’s 
eye ’’-—that it is entirely subjective and that what one man 
finds beautiful is beautiful only to him and not necessarily 
beautiful to any one else. Whether this be so or not, it is 
true that man — and woman — the creator, tends always to 
aim at beauty in his or her creation and tends always to find 
beauty in his or her — creation. The baby — and babies at 
birth can be queer-looking bundles— is always beautiful to 
its own mother. The poem is beautiful to its creator, the 
music to the musician. 

There is, of course, in some forms of art, in some forms of 
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creation, a technique which must be understood and be 
familiar for the creation to be appreciated. This lack of 
understanding and of familiarity with the technique is the 
real reason why so many western people find it difficult to 
appreciate Indian music and Indian art and why Indian 
people find it difficult sometimes to appreciate European art. 
This question of the understanding of technique is the real 
explanation, too, of the fact that some people will wait hours 
in a queue to see a fine ballet finely performed. 

BEAUTY OF UNIVERSAL APPEAL 

On the other hand, some artistic creations seem to strike 
a different and deeper note altogether. There are some few 
works of art, poems, translations, music, dancing, paintjn’g, 
•sculpture, architecture, which have a universal appeal. /The 
majesty of the Pyramids in Egypt, the glory of the Parthenon 
at Athens, the grandeur of the Colosseum at R|tme, the 
magnificence and the romance of the Taj Mahal at Agra, 
the richness and w'armth and variety of Shake.speare, the 
exquisite delicacy of some Japanese paintings, the incisive- 
ness of French wit, the sound of church bells, hold^generation 
after generation and race after race in the gpell of their 
beauty and in awe of their creators. 1 

The work of the artist, the creation of beat' .iful forms, is 
an expression of a creative instinct native to a 1 of us. It is 
also a response by something in us to somethitlg outside us, 
a response which all of us make immediately we recognize 
the beautiful work of the creator. It may not be necessary 
for us to follow the teachings of Plato and to believe that there 
is a perfect “ idea ” for every imperfect realization in the 
world. There do seem to exist, however, even in this 
imperfect world, some living creations which .so nearly 
approach perfection that man for generations has striven for, 
has recognized and accepted, the reality of objective beauty. 
The Venus de Milo may not really represent the ideal 
universal conception of female beauty. It does represent — 
and has been treated as representing — the fact that mankind 
believes there is such a thing as perfect female beauty, perfect 
.symmetry and perfect proportion in the female body. 
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THE APPROACH TO CREATIVE ADVENTURE 

Creative work is, then, the greatest adventure we can 
undertake, for it satisfies our own deepest instincts and, when 
it results in work of sufficient beauty, it satisfies the deepest 
instincts of others, too. When it is a case of beauty we are 
at one and the same time the lovers and the beloved. We 
strive after it, yet it draws us as though we were ourselves the 
beloved. 

The approach, to creative adventure is, therefore, a 
surrender and yet a striving and a search. In our own hearts 
we shall seek it first. And we must keep our own hearts pure 
for we cannot debauch our own hearts and minds and souls 
with vulgarity and still seek beauty there. When we have 
found the purity and the beauty in our own hearts we shall 
see with enlightened vision the beauty outside ourselves. We 
shall see also our owm beauty reflected outside. Blessed, 
indeed, are the pui'e of heart ! 

We shall seek the creative adventure with humility, too, 
and witli the utmost diligence. Pride has no place in the 
adventure of creation. Rather does the true artist regard 
his own creation with awe. The proud man will sooner fall. 
The man who seeks with humility will sooner recognize the 
shortcomings and the imperfections of his own work, will 
sooner achieve the greatest perfection. 

It is a life-long adventure, too. Michelangelo was still 
working on the dome of St. Peter’s when he died. The 
second part of Goethe’s Faust was only published in the year 
of his death (183s). Wagner wrote his opera, Parsifal, the 
year before his death of heart failure at Bayreuth. Schubert 
left an Unfinished Symphony. Mozart left, not quite finished 
at his death, a Requiem commissioned by a mysterious 
stranger whom he regarded as a messenger of death. The 
Requiem was finished by one, Siissmayer, in an imitation of 
Mozart’s handwriting, on the instructions of his terrified 
widow. Dickens never finished his last novel, Edioin Drood. 

THE' CREATOR AT WORK 

Having secured the right approach to the adventure of 
creation, the creator may or may not require a knowledge 
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of technique according to the particular nature of the 
creative work undertaken. 

The painter must know the elements of painting. The 
sculptor must know the material and the tools he is using. 
The writer must know the medium he is using — though, 
fortunately, many writers have not hesitated to adapt their 
medium to their particular purpose. 

The vision and the active creative purpose and instinct are 
the main attributes of the real creator, however. The 
medium and the expression, then, find themselves if the 
creator has any ability at all. Fortunately the English poets 
adapted the sonnet form to their own uses and did not follow 
the strict Petrarchan form. Otherwise we might have missed 
some of the most exquisite gems of Shakespeare, Miltorf and 
Wordsworth. Fortunately, too, they adapted blank verse to 
the peculiar requirements of the English language; or we 
should never have had the magnificent tragedies and 
comedies of Shakespeare. / 

The forms of art in which the creator woi'^s out his 
adventure are indeed living. As they are living|, they grow 
and develop and adapt themselves and suit them,selves to the 
requirements of the artist and his vision. It mafy take a long 
time but the creator will always find the right form, even 
though it be a new form, for the expression oi: his vision of 
beauty. \ 

/ 

THE ADVENTURE OF CREATION IN EVERY, t)AY LIFE 

This adventure of creation deserves close attention. There 
are more of us than we suspect have creative aibility of a high 
order in us, even though we never exercise it. The adventure 
of creation only too often pays no dividends ^nd shows no 
profits. Its reward is in itself. Yet that rewartj is often not 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. M^ny who feel 
this take only the interest of the amateur and the dilettant 
in creative work. More still play the part of a spectator 
only in creative art. 

The adventure of the creator is still theirs, however. 
There are other ways, too, in which we all share in the 
adventure of creation in our everyday lives. All our lives we 
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are doing and making things. And, whether we be making 
friends or making motor cars, writing books or writing 
letters, our creative instincts are at work. We can have the 
adventure of creating something beautiful which will bring 
joy to our immediate associates and perhaps be a lasting joy 
to all manlcind. Mme. de Sevigne, for instance, was only 
writing letters to her daughter, Mme. de Grignan, who was 
married and living at a distance from her, yet those very 
letters are today a pleasure to read by every one for their free 
and easy style and for the faithful picture they present of life 
in the times of Louis XIV of France. 

You may keep a diary. Remember that Samuel Pepys 
and John Evelyn also kept diaries ! You may be cooking a 
meal — that meal in its cooking and its presentation will be 
your creation and can be a pleasure both to the eye and the 
palate. You may be the head of a house — your house can 
be a thing of beauty. You may be a father or a mother — ^you 
have already created a new life; you can still mould and 
shape that new life, that new little personality, into some- 
thing of the greatest beauty. 

THE ADVENTURE OF CREATING YOURSELF 

You are, too, all the days of your life your own creator. 
There are things in you you cannot change. There are 
circumstances about you w'hich perhaps you cannot change. 
You can, however, give yourself a fair chance by living your 
life, physically and mentally, wisely and well. You can 
mould your own character. You can correct the defects. 
You can make of yourself something fine, worthy of record in 
the annals of mankind. You can thus influence the present 
and the future, creating for better or for worse — you must do 
one or the-otJrer. 

When yda are overwhelmed with sorrow and reverses, 
bereavement or defeat, you can fight oil bitterness and 
resentfulness. When you have successes and material 
rewards you can resist the temptation to fall into pride and 
self-praisei You can, in fact, throughout the years, refine 
your character and personality until they are pure gold. 
That is ,tlre great adventure, and that is the rew^ard. It is 
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not what happens to you that mattex's. It is the way you grow 
under it. In fact character grows better and stronger in 
adversity. You should almost rejoice if your life is not cast 
in too easy a mould. 

The story of this adventure is written from day to day on 
your body, your mind, your personality. If you are honest 
with yourself you can read the story as far as it has gone. A 
psycho-analyst would certainly claim to read it for you. You 
cannot read the part of the story that is yet to come. You 
can, however, plan the rest of the stoiy — within limits. 

You cannot, of course, plan the number of years, or with 
any certainty, the things that will happen to you. But you 
can plan the broad outlines of the sort of life you will lead 
for the rest of the time allowed you. You can settle for 
yourself your personal creed and philosophy. You can decide 
for youi'self your purpose in living and your purpose in life. 
You can set yourself a goal in life and aim at it. You caiTseek 
the defects in your character and personality and .'crive to 
correct them. You can seek for the good in yourself and 
cherish it. 

You can conquer your fears and by setting yoxrself lofty 
ideals and a lofty purpose find the courage to fac5 adversity. 
You can seek the good of others rather than your own 
personal and immediate gratification . By striving to do good 
to othei's you will find yourself grow good. You atH find an 
inner satisfaction out of all proportion to the effort made. 

THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE 

All of this demands effort and determination and 
knowledge. Knowledge above all, and in particular know- 
ledge of yourself. Your body grows in strange,. mysterious 
ways, imperfectly understood by the doctor and the biologist, 
and imperfectly described by them. Your mind, your 
character and personality also grow in strange, mysterious 
ways, impei'fectly understood by the psychologist. 

Your body exercises a mysterious influence over yt'ur mind 
and character. A healthy mind is in its best settling in a 
healthy body. Yet the mind and character exercise a 
mysterious influence over the body. Certain mental states 
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can provoke physical symptoms and physical disorders. The 
strong mind and the strong character can, too, overcome the 
most serious defects. Nay, more, they can apparently turn 
the defects to advantage and build on the very defects the 
grandest memorials to courage and determination. 

THE USE OF KNOWLEDGE 

Granted all these imperfections of science, of medicine, 
biology/ and psychology, yet they have more knowledge to 
offer us today than men and women have ever had before. 
They can tell us more about ourselves than we should ever 
have had a hope of knowing before. They can give us more 
real help in the search for adventure and in the adventure of 
living than men and women have ever had before. 

If there is any technique of living, it is to have this 
knowledge and make use of it, to know ourselves and our 
personal histories and how our personal histories have made 
us what we are today, to know what our personal histories are 
likely to make of us in the future and what we can do about it. 

Whatever else the scientists, the doctors, the biologists, 
the psychologists are still uncertain about, there is one thing 
they are sure about and one thing we can ail be sure about. 
It is that the baby grows into the infant, the infant into the 
child, the child into the adolescent, the adolescent into the 
adult. There is nothing discontinuous about life. It flows 
through from birth to the grave in one strong, steady stream. 

An obsfacle in the stream may dam or deflect the stream. 
The obstacle, on the other hand, can be removed. Though 
life is a continuous procession from birth to the grave, each 
age developing from the former, it is not an unconscious one 
but a conscious one, w^e the movers and the moved. The 
obstacles may be in the body or in the mind, in ourselves or 
in our environment. This is the knowledge w^e can have and 
the knowiedge we must use if life is to be the great adventure 
for every one of us that it ought to be. 

HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR 

One other thing is necessary. We have referred to it many 
times. Xou must set yourself a goal in life. You must hitch 
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your wagon to a star if you would really live life 
adventurously ! 

This demands a bit of philosophy in you. What your star 
will be you alone will decide. But we are as dead things, no 
better than the brute beasts, without ideals and aims and 
goals and purposes. When you hitch your wagon to your 
star, however, you must remember that we, none of us, live 
alone nor for ourselves alone. We are, each of us, part of the 
universe, and one with it. We are a part of the society we 
live in and one with that, too. 

If we hurt others, we hurt ourselves. If we help others we 
reap a rich reward ourselves, too. If we work for humanity, 
if we make it our aim in life to improve the conditions of 
others, we benefit ourselves in more ways than one. We gain 
an inner satisfaction from good deeds done. We benefit, too, 
in that the very society of which we are members is improved 
for ourselves as well as for others. We benefit because the 
people in that society whose environment, psychologically 
speaking, has been improved, are themselves better, happier 
companions for us. 

DON’T BE AFRAID OF YOURSELF 

Having hitched your wagon to a star, you must not be 
afraid of yourself. There is equality and inequality in this 
stupid world. We each have a different inheritance — our 
own inheritance of qualities and characteristics and 
aptitudes — at birth. Men are not born equal any more than 
they are born free. Yet each of us in our own particular 
way is as good as any one else. We may not be bom equal, 
we obviously are not in our mental and physical stature. Yet 
we all have the same value, the value of a living'human soul 
with all its potentialities for good or for evil. 

So you must put away any feelings of inferiority you may 
have. Such feelings have their explanation — probably in 
your early youth or adolescence. % using the knowledge 
which the psychologists can put into your hands you can 
realize the source of your feelings of inferiority. Once you 
realize the source, as for example, perhaps that as a child you 
were constantly pitted against older, more advanced and 
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more developed children, you will find the feelings 
disappear. They have no place in the life of the adult. 

If your purpose is a worthy purpose, you will find it lends 
you courage, the courage of a Joan of Arc, the courage of a 
Louis Pasteur, the courage of an Emile Zola. Successes will 
come your way. They will encourage you and will help you 
still further in the conquest of inferiority feelings even 
though your goal be such as to be apparently almost out of 
reach. 

BEAUTY, GOODNESS, TRUTH AND LOVE 

You will, then, seek adventure and the adventure of living 
through knowledge of yourself and of those about you. You 
will find the adventure in your everyday life. The whole of 
even the most humdrum life is a great adventure. Physical 
and mental and moral danger can overtake you at any time 
and you wall prepare yourself, physically and mentally and 
morally, for the adventure of wrestling wdth the danger when 
it comes. 

The search for adventure in another and greater sense is 
up to you. .You can go out actively to seek for adventure and 
danger. You can do this by setting yourself a worthy goal 
and making it your purpose in life. Having set yourself your 
goal you will spend any amount of time that may be neces- 
sary in planning your adventure and in preparing yourself 
for it. 

Four princiiples, above all, must inform all your actions, 
thoughts and.' words in this search for adventure. They 
should inform all your actions, thoughts and words in the 
adventure of living, too. These four principles are summed 
up in four wqi'd.s — beauty, truth, goodness and love. 

The four, have defied the philosophers to define and 
describe. They have defied the poets in praise of them. 
Definitions and descriptions and praise are perhaps out of 
place. You will find them all in your own heart and, having 
found them in your heart, you will find them everywhere in 
the world about you. 

Strive rafter beauty and perfection in yourself and in the 
world about you. You may never reach beauty or perfection 
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but a vision will be revealed to you which it is given to few 
men or women to see or understand. Seek truth all the days 
of your life, for only the truth is real. And truth is beauty, 
as the poet said. Be good yourself and do good, for practical 
reasons if for no other. It has been truly pointed out that 
“ as you do, so shall it be done unto you.” Life has a queer 
way of giving us our rewards and our deserts, in unexpected 
ways and at unexpected times. Love, too, brings its own 
reward, especially if it is a disinterested love going out to 
others without hope or expectation of profit or reward. Fill 
yourself with beauty, truth, goodness and love, and the great 
adventure is yours. You may quibble about the word 
adventure and claim it is a misdescription. You will not 
quibble about the fact. 



CHAPTER XIX 


INSPIRING THOUGHTS 

F rom earliest clays great men have sought to express, in 
language sufficiently vivid, beautiful or dramatic, the 
truths which they realized within their souls — truths 
about life and living, about God and man. And in order 
that you, who have read this book, may enjoy some of ihe 
finest fruits which the wdsdom of the ages can yield, a 
:,election has been made from ancient scriptures, from 
prophetic writings, from philosophy, drama and poetry^ 
From the four quarters of the globe has this harvest of good 
things been culled; and having read and pondered the 
findings of so many and varied inspired voices, who can doubt 
that all wisdom, whether of east or west, is one — one and 
eternal? 

We all know that “ the old order changeth, yielding place 
to new.” Seen at close quarters, such change may seem 
alarming — cataclysmic. But in the long march of history 
man’s spirit ever presses forward, seeking a better day. So 
have the prophets foretold and the poets sung. Great 
teachers come and go, but their message is always the same. 
I am that I am. . . . The self docs not die. . . . Look 
within thy heart. . . . Be of good cheer. . . . To thine own 
seif be true . . . like strong cries of encouragement their 
words echo down the ages. What all minds of giant stature 
are agreed on must be true; and, if we will but trust the deep 
intuitions of our own hearts, true indeed it is, that within 
us we carry, did we but know it, all riches, all blessings, all 
power. 

Since the findings of modern thinkers form so large a part 
of this book, it is chiefly to the older writers that we have 
gone for the pronouncements gathered in this chapter. It 
will be clear, however, to the thoughtful reader, that the 
teachings of modern psychologists are rooted in the past — 
that past which is the living source from which we children 
of today are ever created afresh , to tread with zest and courage 
and curiosity the illinaitable ladder of life. 
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To those living writers from whose works we have quoted, 
and to the publishers o£ those whose works are still in 
copyright, grateful acknowledgments of their courtesy are 
hereby tendered. 

THE MEANING OF LIFE 

And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul. — Genesis. 

Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun within 
us. — S ir Thomas Browne. 

Know thyself. — S olon of Athens. 

Go where you will, to Benares or to Mathura; if you do not 
find your soul, the world is unreal to you. — Kabir. 

All are but parts of one stupendous Whole 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. — Pope. 

There is great Blindness, and excessive Folly in some who 
always seek God, continually sigh after God, often long for 
God, invocate and call upon God daily in Prayer; they 
themselves being the Living Temple of God, and His true 
Habitation, since their Soul is the Seat and Throne of God, 
where He continually rests. Who then, but a Fool, will look 
for an Instrument abroad, when he knows he has it fast shut 
up within doors? Or who can refresh himself with the Food 
he desires, and yet not taste it? Such exactly is the Life of 
some just men, always seeking, and never enjoying, and 
therefore all their Works are imperfect. 

— St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Life like a dome of many-coloured glass. 

Stains the white radiance of eternity .“Shelley, Adonais. 

Life itself has speech and is never silent. And its utterance 
is not, as you that are deaf may suppose, a cry ; it is a song. 
Learn from it that you are part of the harmony; learn from 
it to obey the laws of the harmony . — Light on the Path. 
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Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unused. — Shakespeare, Hamlet. 

The poor come into heaven, not on account of their 
poverty, but on account of their life. The life of every one- 
follows him, whether he be rich or poor. There is no 
peculiar mercy for the one more than for the other; he who 
has lived well is received, and he who has lived ill is rejected. 

— Swedenborg, Heaven and Hell 

I cannot think but that the world would be better and 
brighter if our teachers would dwell on the duty of 
happiness as well as on the happiness of duty. 

— Lord Avebury. ' 

I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell; 

And by and by my Soul return’d to me. 

And answer’d ‘ I Myself am Heav’n and Hell ’. . . 

— Omar Khayyam. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

— Tennyson, Oenone. 


PERSONALITY 

What you think of yourself is much more important than 
what others think of you. — Seneca, Epistles. 

Man cannot be reformed unless he has freedom, because 
he is born into evils of every kind, which must be removed 
before he can be saved; but they cannot be removed, unless 
he sees them in himself, and acknowledges them, and after- 
wards ceases to will them, and at length holds them in 
aversion. Then for the first time they are removed. 

— Swedenborg, Heaven and Hell. 

Nothing endures but personal qualities. 

— Whitman, Song of the Broad-Axe. 

Men of character like to hear of their faults; the other class 
do not.— Emerson. 
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A harsh word uttered in past lives is not destroyed, but 
ever comes again. The pepper plant will not give birth to 
roses, nor the sweet jasmine’s silver star to thorn or thistle 
turn. — T he Voice of the Silence. 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day; 

And in the morning what thou hast to do. 

Dress and undress thy soul; mark the decay 
And growth of it; if, with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both; since we shall be 
Most surely judg’d, make thy accounts agree. 

— George Herbert, The Church Porch. 

To know one’s self is the true; to strive with one’s self is 
the good; to conquer one’s self is the beautiful. 

— Joseph Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest. 

I am the owner of the sphere. 

Of the seven stars and the solar year. 

Of Caesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain. 

Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain. 

— Emerson, Essays. 

Thou wilt show me the path of life ; in thy presence is 
fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore. — Psa Ims. 

EARLY DAYS 

I am in favour of spoiling in moderation, not only because 
the increase in spoiling is the result of a more scientific 
understanding of child psychology, but because I hold that 
a positive duty of parents is to make childhood happy. 
Childhood is pre-eminently the age of happiness, and an 
unhappy or a tedious childhood injuriously affects the whole 
of life. — ^Arnold Bennett, How to Make the Best of Life. 

Children have more need of models than of critics. 

— Joubert. 

The child sees what we are, behind what we wish to be. 
Hence his reputation as a physiognomist. ... He is a 
magnifying mirror. This is why the first principle of educa- 
tion is : train yourself; and the first rule to follow if you wish 
to possess yourself of a child’s will is : master your own. 

— ^Amiel’s Journal. 
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Say not such dreams are idle ; for the man 
Still toils to perfect what the child began. 

— M. Arnold, Cromioell. 

In the course of its psychological development the baby 
achieves things so mai'vellous as to be miraculous, and it is 
only habit that makes us indifferent spectators. 

— M.A.RIA Montessori, The Secret of Childhood. 

The wildest colts make the best horses. 

- '—Plutarch, Life of Themistocles. 

Children divine those that love them; it is a gift of nature 
which we lose as we grow up. 

— Paul de Kock, Homme aux Trois Culottes. 

And all for love and nothing for reward. 

— Spenser, The Faerie Qiieene. 

Good my lord, 

You have begot me, bred me, loved me ; 1 
Return those duties back as are right fit. 

Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 

— Shakespeare, Othello. 

ACHIEVEMENT 

He is strong who conquers others; he who conquers himself 
is mighty. — Lao-Tsze, The Simple Way. 

It is the action of an uninstructed person to reproach 
others for his misfortunes; of one entering upon instruction, 
to reproach himself; and of one perfectly instructed, to 
reproach neither others nor himself. 

— Epictetus, Encheiridon. 

Money lost, nothing lost; courage lost, much lost; 

Honour lost, most lost; soul lost, all lost. 

— Dutch Traditional Saying. 

At twenty years of age the will reigns; at thirty, the wit; 
and at forty, the judgement. — Henry Grattan. 

My mind to me a kingdom is : 

Such present joys therein I find. 

That it excels all other bliss 

That earth affords or grows by kind. — E dward Dyer. 
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1 suppose you in the middle rank of life. Happiness ought 
to be your great object, and it ought to be found only in 
independence . — William Cobbett, Advice to YoungMen. 

One must not condemn others but blame oneself, one must 
not regret. This is the ultimate way of learning. — Ho Jinsai. 

Mortals that would follow me. 

Love virtue : she alone is free. 

She can teach ye how to climb . 

Higher than the sphery chime;— Milton, Comus. 

It is often the last key which opens the door. 

—Old Proverb. 

1 am myself my own commander. — Plautus, Mercator. 

So let us love, dear love, like as we ought; 

Love is the lesson which the Loid us taught. — Spenser. 

Yea, ignorance is like unto a closed and airless vessel; the 
soul a bird shut up within. It warbles not, nor can it stir a 
feather; but the songster mute and torpid sits, and of 
exhaustion dies. But even ignorance is better than head- 
learning with no soul-wisdom to illuminate and guide it. 

— The Voice of the Silence. 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

— Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar. 


PARENTHOOD 

The family is one of Nature’s masterpieces. 

— Santayana, The Life of Reason. 
I will chide no breather in the world but myself 
Against whom I know most faults. 

— Shakespe.\re, As You Like It. 

Today is ours; what do we fear? 

Today is ours: we have it here! 

Let’s treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish, at least, with us to stay. 

— ^A. Cowley, Fill the Bowl with Rosy Wine. 

Love sought is good, but giv’n unsought is better. 

— Shakespeare, T welfth Night. 
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The sin that arises within us and prevents us from 
understanding the child is Anger. 

— Maria Montessori, The Secret of Childhood. 


On the laugh of a child I am borne to the joys of the King. 

— A. E. (George Russell), Reconciliation. 

Whence can you derive authority or liberty as a parent, 
when you, an old man, do worse things? — Juvenal, Satires. 

In very truth lying is a hateful and accursed vice . . . 
when once the tongue has got a wrong set, it is impossible 
to put it straight again. — Montaigne. 

And earthly power doth then shcnv likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 

— Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 


Better make penitentsJajiHSgi^eness than hypocrites by 
severity. — St. Francis SALEsr****'***’^ ^ 


WORK 


A journey of a thousand miles begins with one step. 

— Chinese Proverb. 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee — 

One lesson that in every wind is blown, 

One lessoh of two duties served in one, 

Thougti'the loud w’^orld proclaim their enmity — 

Of toil tmsever’d from tranquillity. 

— M. Arnold, Quiet Work. 

OpTottunities are swarming ai'ound us all the time, 
- thicker than gnats at sundown. We w^alk through a cloud of 
them. — Van Dyke. 


The time of life is short; 

To spend that shortness basely were too long. 

— Shakespeare, Henry IV, Part i . 

Self-confidence is the first requisite to great undertakings. 

— Samuel Johnson, Works. 

MTiether thy work be fine or coarse, planting corn or 
writing epics, so only it be honest work, done to thine own 
approbation, it shall earn a reward to the senses as well as 
to the thought. — Emerson. 
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The very gods are powerless ’gainst stupidity. 

— Schiller, Jungfrau von Orleans. 

He which that nothing undertaken, 

Nothing he achieveth. — Chaucer, Troilusand Criseyde. 

Fortune will call at the smiling gate. 

— ^Japanese Proverb. 

I had a dove and the sweet dove died; 

And I have thought it died of grieving : 

O, what could it grieve for? Its feet were tied, 

With a silken thread of my own hand’s weaving. 

— Keats, Song. 

Don’t waste life in doubts and fears; spend yourself on the 
work before you, well assured that the right performance of 
this hour’s duties will be the best preparation for the hours 
or ages that follow it. — Emerson. 

He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap. — Ecclesiastes. 

THE FULFILMENT OF AMBITION 

The man who insists on seeing with perfect clearness 
before he decides, never decides. — Amiel’s Journal. 

Victory is always glorious, whether it be due to chance or 
skill. — Ariosto, Canto 15. 

Long live he who conquers. — Cervantes, Don Quixote. 

Genius is nothing else but a great aptitude for patience. 

— Buffon. 

This above all; to thine own self be true. 

And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man. 

— Shakespeare, Hamlet. 

Do your deed, and know yourself .—Montaigne, Essays. 
Strange as it may seem, the ambitious, energetic man has 
a rather important lesson to learn from the common person 
who contentedly stays in the groove to which destiny has 
appointed him. Not one ambitious man in a hundred ever 
learns this lesson or even dreams in his arrogance that, the 
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fellow over whose head he is climbing has anything to teach 
him.— Arnold Bennett, How to Make the Best of Life. 

The same ambition can destroy or save. 

And make a patriot as it makes a knave. 

— Pope, Essay on Man. 

Concentration is the secret of strength. — Emerson. 
Self-trust is the essence of heroism. — Emerson. 

Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

— Shakespeare, Othello. 

A constant smirk upon the face, and a whiffling activity of 
the body, are stiT>ng indications of futility. Whoever is in 
a hurry, shows that the thing he is about is too big for him. 

— Lord Chesterfield. 
Life is too short to waste, 

’Twill soon be dark; 

Up ! mind thine own aim, and 
God speed the mark ! — Emerson. 

A consideration of petty circumstances is the tomb of great 
things. — ^V oltaire. 

Seekcst thou great things for thyself? Seek them not. 

— Jeremiah. 

Turn back, O man, forswear thy foolish ways. 

Old now is Earth, and none may count her days; 

Yet thou, her child, whose head is crowned with flame. 

Still wilt not hear thine inner God proclaim 
“ Turn back, O man, forswear thy foolish ways.” 

Earth might be fair and all men glad and wise. 

Age after age their tragic empires rise, 

Built while they dream, and in that dreaming weep : 

Would man but w^ake from out that haunted sleep. 

Earth might be fair and all men glad and wise. 

Earth shall be fair, and all her people one ; 

Nor till that hour shall God’s whole will be done. 

Now, even now, once more from earth to sky. 
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Peals forth in joy man’s old undaunted cry 
“ Earth shall be fair, and all her folks be one ! ” 

— Clifford Bax, Farewell My Muse. 


LEADERSHIP 

It is the part of a good general to talk of success, not of 
failure. — Sophocles, Sayings. 

It is a great sign of mediocrity to be always praising 
moderately. — Vau venargues . 

Shall the large limit of fair Brittany 
By me be overthrown, and shall I not 
Master this little mansion of myself? 

Give me an armour of eternal steel I 
I go to conquer kings, and shall I not then 
Subdue myself? 

Attributed to Shakespeare, King Edward III. 

Csesar, when he first w^ent into Gaul, made no scruple to 
profess that he would rather be first in a village than second 
in Rome. — Bacon, A dvancement of Learning. 

Reason and calm judgement, the qualities specially 
belonging to a leader. — Tacitus, History. 

His heart was as great as the wmrld, but there was, no room 
in it to hold the memory of a wrong. 

— Emerson. (Said of Abraham Lincoln.) 

Small town, great renown. — Rabelais, Wor,ks. 

No path of flowers leads to glory. — La Fontaine, Fables. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but grievous words stir 
ap anger. — The Book of Proverbs. 

He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 

— Book of Proverbs. 

Popularity is glory in copper pieces. — ^\hcTOR Hugo. 

The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins remorse from 
power. — Shakespeare, Julius Ccssar. 

No man doth safely rule, but he that is glad to be ruled. 

— ^Thomas a Kempis, Imitation of Christ. 
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For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle? 

— St. Paul, First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Pandarus: Do you not follow the young Lord Paris? 
Servant: Ay, sir, when he goes before me. 

— Shakespeare, Troilusand Cressida. 


SELF-MASTERY 

I count him braver who overcomes his desires than him 
who overcomes his enemies; for the hardest victory is the 
victory over self. — Aristotle, Stobaem, Florilegium. 

Avoid wrath and thou wilt avoid sin. — The Talmud. 

Oftentimes I could wish that I had held my peace when I 
had spoken; and that I had not been in company. . . . Why 
we so willingly talk is, for that by discoursing one with an- 
other, we seek to receive comfort one of another, and desire 
to ease our mind. . . . But alas, oftentimes in vain, and to 
no end; for this outward comfort is the cause of no small loss 
of inward and divine consolation. . . . An evil habit and 
neglect of our own growth in grace do give too much liberty 
to inconsiderate speech. 

— ^Thomas k Kempis, Imitation of Christ. 

Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart. 

— Shakespeare, Hamlet. 

Self gratulation, O disciple, is like unto a lofty tower, up 
which a haughty fool has climbed. Thereon he sits in pride- 
ful solitude and unperceived by any but himself. 

— Voice of the Silence. 

He that studieth revenge keepeth his own wounds green. 

— Bacon. 

If you wish to know yourself observe how others act. If 
you wish to understand others look into your own heart. 

—Schiller, Votive Tablets. 

To master one’s self is the greatest mastery. 

— Seneca, Epistles. 
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In one way or another of mental gymnastic the habit of 
worrying can assuredly be either broken or very considerably 
modified. And when the break or modification has been 
accomplished the result in happiness and zest will astonish 
the liberated victim. 

— Arnold Bennett, How to Make the Best of Life. 

The power men possess to annoy me I give them. 

— Emerson. 

Cunning is the dark sanctuary of incapacity. 

— Lord Chesterfield. 

Th’ offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross . 

— Shakespeare, Sonnets. 

It is better to remain silent than to speak the truth ill- 
humouredly, and so spoil an excellent dish by covering it 
with bad sauce. — St. Francis de Sales. 

The need of the world is now for merrier saints. 

— Clifford Bax, Farewell My Muse. 

A holy hermit is a mind alone. 

Doth not experience teach us all we can 

To work ourselves into a glorious man? 

— ^John Fletcher, Honest Man’s Fortune. 

It is easier to make a saint out of a libertine than out of a 
prig. — George Santayana. 

Equivocation is half-way to lying, as lying is the whole way 
to hell. — ^William Penn. 

The happiest men are they who have arrived at the point 
of having nothing to fear from those who surround them. 

— Epicurus, Diogenes Laertius. 

He whose mind is free from anxiety amid pains, indifferent 
amid pleasures, loosed from passion, fear and anger, he is 
called a sage of stable mind. — The Bhagavad Gita. 

The name of the Lord is a strong tower; the righteous 
runneth into it, and is safe. — Book of Proverbs. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS 

Make not your thoughts your prisons. 

— Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra. 
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Were I so tall to reach the pole 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul : 

The mind’s the standard of the man. 

— Isaac Watts, True Greatness. 

Who sees all beings in his own self, and his own seif in all 
beings, loses all fear. — Isa Upanishad. 

Watch your own speech, and notice how it is guided by 
your own less conscious purposes. — George Eliot. 

Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings. 

— Shakespeare, Macbeth. 

Whenever you are angry, be assured that it is not only a 
present evil, but that you have increased a habit. 

— Epictetus. 

Commit a sin twice and it will not seem to thee a crime. 

— The Talmud. 

Intolerance itself is a foi'm of egoism, and to condemn 
egoism intolerantly is to share it. — George Santayana. 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 
—Samuel Daniel, To The Countess of Cumberland. 

Enveloped in a common mist, we seem to walk in clearness 
ourselves, and behold only the mist that enshrouds others. 

— Emerson. 

Seek in the heart the source of evil and expunge it. It lives 
fruitfully in the heart of the devoted disciple as well as in the 
heart of the man of desire. Only the strong can kill it out. 

The weak must wait for its growth, its fruition, its death 

He who will mter upon the path of power must tear this 
thing out of his heart . — Light on the Path. 

Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it. — George Santayana. 

No— I am that I am; and they that level 
At my abuses reckon up their own. 

— Shakespeare, Sonnet. 
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Memory is not a pocket, but a living instructor ... a 
guardian angel set there within you to record your life, and 
... to animate you to uplift it. — Emerson. 


I praise whatever Ultimate Power designed 
This human consciousness in which I share. 

That there is healing magic in the mind 
Can wash out all the world’s ugliness and care. 

— Clifford Bax, Farewell My Muse. 


ENVIRONMENT 

Of all the things which wisdom provides for the happiness 
of the whole life, by far the most important is the acquisition 
of friendship. — E picurus. 

Noble minds keep ever with their likes, 

— Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar. 

The world is a country nobody ever knew by description; 
one must travel through it one’s self to be acquainted with it. 

— Lord Chesterfield. 

A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

— Milton, Paradise Lost. 

The pleasure of life is according to the man that lives it, 
and not according to the work or the place.-^EMERSON. 

Friendship is like the sun; some people have but a small 
share in his beams . , . but some have splendid fires, and 
aromatic spices, rich wines ... and great wit and great 
courage; because they dwell in his eyes, and look in his face, 
and are the courtiers of the sun, and wait upon him in the 
chamber of the east.— -Jeremy Taylor. 

Here on the path of every day — 

Here on the common human way 
Is all the stuff the gods would take 
To build a heaven, to mould and make 
New Edens. Ours tlie stuff sublime 
To build eternity in time! — Edwin Markham. 
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Do not despise your situation; in it you must act, suffer, 
and conquer. From every point on earth we are equally near 
to heaven and to the infinite. — Amiel’s Journal. 

All true work is sacred; in all true work, were it but true 
hand-labour, there is something of divineness. 

— Thomas Carlyle. 

A crowd is not company and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures; and talk but a tinkling of cymbals where there is 
no love. — B acon, Essay on Friendship. 

He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the midday sun; 

Himself is his own dungeon. — Milton, Comus. 

A man’s own good breeding is the best security against 
other people’s ill-manners. — L ord Chesterfield. 

Choose a house made and a wife to make. — Old Proverb. 

Earth’s crammed with heaven 

And every common bush afire with God; 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 

— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


AGE 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time, nor that is measured by number of years. But wisdom 
is the gi'ey hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old age. 

— Wisdom of Solomon. 

Whatsoever joy is offered day by day, serenely I will follow 
and o’ertake, till old age come, and the appointed term of life. 

— Pindar. 

Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of darkness through. 

Not one returns to tell us of the road. 

Which to discover we must travel too. . . . 

— Omar Khayyam. 

One prayer alone I make — a humble one — 

Ye powers! dispense 
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That I may sit a little in the sun 
Ere I go hence. 

— Cloudesley Brereton, Ballad of Extreme Old Age. 

As the dweller in the body experienceth in the body child 
hood, youth, old age, so passeth he on to another body; the 
steadfast one grieveth not thereat. — The Bhagavad Gita. 

I have been young, and now am old; 

Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken. 

Nor his seed begging bread. — Psalms. 

The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d. 

Lets in new light through chinks that time hath made; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stands upon the threshold of the new. 

— Edmund Waller. 

At fifteen, I was bent on learning. At thirty, 1 stood firm. 
At forty, I had no doubts. At fifty, I knew the decrees of 
heaven. At sixty, my ear was an obedient organ for reception 
of truth. At seventy, I could follow what my heart desired, 
without transgressing what was right. — Confucius. 

Grow old along wdth me ! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for ivhich the first was made ; 

Our times are in His hand 
Who saith “ A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half, trust God: see all, nor be afraid!” 

— Robert Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

To know how' to grow old is the master-work of wisdom, 
and one of the most difficult chapters in the great art of living. 

— Amiel’s Journal. 

Memory may score the soul; but there was truth 
In man’s old tale of everlasting youth. 

— Clifford Bax. 

Every man has his own road to follow; his own companions 
to choose; the hardest lesson that age must learn is the 
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knowledge that the time has come to look on at the race, 
while others run it. That is the great ordeal by change, the 
final test of character. — Arthur Waugh, One Man’s Road. 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near. 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. — Thomas Marvell. 

As a white candle 
In a holy place. 

So is the beauty 
Of an aged face. 

As the spent radiance 
Of the winter sun. 

So is a woman 
With her travail done. 

Her brood gone from her. 

And her thoughts as still 
As the waters 
Under a ruined mill. 

— ^Joseph Campbell, Poems. 

THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH 

If a person could be pet'suaded . . . that we are all 
originally descended from God, and that he is the father of 
men and gods; I conceive he would never think of himself 
meanly or ignobly. Suppose Carsar were to adopt you, there 
would be no bearing your haughty looks; and will you not 
feel ennobled on knowing yourself to be the son of God? 

— Epictetus. 

Why so impatient, my heart? 

He who watches over birds, beasts and insects, [w^omb, 
He who cared for you whilst you w^ere yet in your mother’s 
Shall he not care for you now that you are come forth? 

— Kabir. 

Study the hearts of men that you may know what is that 
world in which you live and of which you will to be a part. 

— Light on the Path. 

Let me see the beauty of truth and immediately 1 am 
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persuaded. . . . Truth always overcomes, though for a time 
it is found among the few. — S t. Athanasius. 

When, therefore, the first spark of a desire after God arises 
in thy soul, cherish it with all thy care; give all thy heart 
unto it; it is nothing less than a touch of the divine loadstone 
that is to draw thee out of the vanity of time unto the riches 
of Eternity. — William Law. 

Yet be his anchor e’er so fast, room is there for a prayer 
That man may never lose his mind on the mountains black 
and bare; 

That he may stray league after league some great birthplace 
to find 

And keep his vision clear from speck, his inward sight 
unblind. — Keats, Lines Written in the Highlands. 

Go ! seek at once a friend of God; when you have done so, 
God is your friend. — ^Jalalu 'dd/n Rumi, The Masnavi. 

We, ignorant of ourselves. 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 

— Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra. 

A cucumber is bitter — Throw it away. There are briars 
in the road — Turn aside from them. This is enough. Do 
not add. And why were such things made in the world? 

— Marcus Aurelius. 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute. — Milton, Comus. 

The idea formed by most people about love and wisdom 
is, as it were, of something volatile or transitory in a thin 
medium, like air or ether, or an emission from something of 
the kind; and scarcely any one thinks that they are really and 
actually substance and form. 

— Swedenborg, Divine Love and Wisdom. 

I preach extinction, but only the extinction of pride, lust, 
evil thought and ignorance, not that of forgiveness, love, 
charity and truth. — Gautama Buddha. 
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There are three kinds of Silence; the first is of Words, the 
second of Desires, and the third of Thoughts. The first is 
perfect: the second more perfect; and the third most perfect. 
... By not speaking, not desiring, and not thinking, one 
arrives at the true and perfect Mystical Silence, wherein God 
speaks with the Soul, communicates Himself to it, and in the 
Abyss of its own Depth, teaches it the most perfect and 
exalted Wisdom. 

— Michaf.l de Molinos, The Spiritual Guide. 
Love, the true love that seeks for nought, 

The love that Christ and Buddha brought. 

Comes, like a wind, we know not whence. 

But comes not from the world of sense. 

— Clifford Bax, Farewell My Muse. 

Look within. Within is the fountain of good, and it will 
ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever dig. — Marcus Aurelius. 

I wander, and look for Thee; 

But Thou dost evade my eyes 

By hiding Thyself in my heart. 

— Indian Song. 

If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free, 

— ^Jesus Christ. 


CONTENTMENT 

Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness; altogether past 
calculation its power of endurance. — Carlyle. 

When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him . — Book of Proverbs. 

There will never be any more perfection than there is now, 
not any more of heaven or hell than there is now. . . . Why 
should I wish to see God better than this day? 

— Walt Whitman. 

O Lord, that lends me life, lend me a heart replete with 
thankfulness. — Shakespeare. 

Well hath he done who hath seized happiness. 

—Matthew Arnold, Fragment of an “ Antigone.’’ 
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Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome the 
greedy by liberality, the liar by truth ! For hatred does not 
cease by hatred at any time; hatred ceases by love. 

— Gautama Buddha. 

It is often said that second thoughts are best. So they are in 
matters of judgement but not in matters of conscience. In 
matters of duty, first thought’s are commonly best. They 
have more in them of the voice of God. 

— Cardinal Newman. 

Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace. — Psalms. 

There is a certain midway hour in life 
That startles every man, when the tide turns 
And, wave on wave, we hear death coming in. 

Then must we neither flinch nor, after, flag. 

But — living to grow wise, 

To gaze upon ourselves until we feel 
A wonder there outspanning death and life. 

And sorrowing not that all things flow and change — 
Move among men and work through memoried years 
With stoic heart and unapparent grief. 

— Clifford Bax. 

It concerns thee only then to prepare thine heart, like 
clean paper, wherein the divine wisdom may imprint 
characters to his own liking. 

— Miguel de Molinos, Spiritual Guide. 
Thou that hast given so much to me 
Give one thing more — a grateful heart. 

— George Herbert. 
He who sings, frightens away his ills. 

— Cervantes, Don Quixote. 
To make the best of life it is absolutely necessary to satisfy, 
without over-indulging, your temperament. 

— Arnold Bennett. 

Tranquillity is the state of human perfection, it raises us 
as high as we can go, and makes every man his own supporter; 
whereas he that is borne up by anything else may fall. 

■ — Seneca. 
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I am content with what I have, 

Little it be, or much : 

And, Lord, contentment still 1 crave. 

Because thou savest such. — Bunyan, Hymn. 

HEALTH 

Be not neglectful of thy body’s health; 

But measure use in drink, food, exercise — 

I mean by “ measure ” what brings no distress. 

— P\:”rHAGORAS, Golclen Words. 

The house which opens not to the poor will open to the 
physician. — The Talmud. 

There are two classes of disease — bodily and mental. 
Each arises from the other. Neither is perceived to exist 
without the other. Of a truth mental disorders arise from 
physical ones, and likewise physical disorders arise from 
mental ones. — ^The Mahabharata. 

The foods that augment vitality, energy, vigour, health, 
joy and cheerfulness, delicious, bland, substantial and agree- 
able are dear to the pure. — The Bhagavad Gita. 

The stomach carries the feet. — Cervantes, Don Qitixote. 

Tell me what you eat, and I will tell you what you are. 

— Brillat-Sa VARIN, du Gout. 

Why should we have only two or three ways of life, and not 
thousands? — Emerson. 

Health and good estate of body are above all gold, and a 
Strong body above infinite wealth. — The Apocrypha. 

Life is not to be alive, but to be well. — Martial, Epigrams. 

Joy and temperance and repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 

— Longfellow. 

Nothing leads to good, which is not natural. — Schiller. 

Eveiy violation of truth is not only a sort of suicide in the 
Hat , but is a stab at the health of human society. — Emerson, 
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Health and intellect are the two blessings of life. 

— Menander, Monostikoi No. 15. 

Gold that buys health can never be ill-spent. 

— ^JoHN Webster, Westivard Ho! 

A sound naind in a sound body is a thing to be prayed for. 

— ^Juvenal, Satires. 

Help nature and work on with her; and nature will regard 
thee as one of her creators and make obeisance. 

— The Voice of the Silence. 


BEAUTY 

Beauty, Madam, pleases the eyes only; sweetness of 
disposition charms the soul.— -Voltaire, Nanine. 

The absence of flaw in beauty is itself a flaw. 

— Havelock Ellis, Impressions and Comments. 

Let your person please by cleanliness and be made swarthy 
by the campus; let your toga fit and be spotless; do not let 
your shoe-strap be wrinkled; let your teeth be free of rust, 
and your foot not float about in a shoe too large for you; nor 
let your stubborn locks be spoiled by bad cutting; let hair 
and beard be dressed by a skilled hand. Do not let your nails 
project, and keep them free from dirt, nor let any hair be in 
the hollow of your nostrils. Let not your breath be sour, nor 
permit the lord and master of the herd to offend the nose. 

— Ovid, Ars Amatoria. 

Beauty is the virtue of the body, as virtue is the beauty of 
the soul. — Emerson, Natural History of Intellect. 

If I had only two loaves of bread, I would barter one for 
hyacinths to nourish my soul. — Mohammed. 

Take away from our hearts the love of the beautiful, and 
you take away all the charm of life. — Rousseau, Emile. 

For all that faire is, is by nature good. 

— Spenser, Hymn in Honour of Beauty. 

Three of these points are white : the skin, the teeth, the 
hands. Three black ; the eyes, the eyelashes, the eyebrows. 
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Three red: lips, cheeks, nails. Three long: body, hair, 
hands. Three short: ears, teeth, chin. Three wide: the 
breast, the foreliead, the space between the eyes. Three 
narrow : the waist, the hands, the feet. Three thin : the 
fingers, the ankles, the nostrils. Three plump : the lips, the 
arms, the hips. — Moresco, Twenty-seven Canons of Beauty. 

The saying that beauty is but skin-deep is but a skin-deep 
saying. — Herbert Spencer, Personal Beauty. 

We are all of us made more graceful by the inward presence 
of what we believe to be a generous purpose; our actions 
move to a hidden music — “ a melody that’s sweetly played 
in tune.” — George Eliot. 

We are charmed by neatness. — Ovid, Ars Amatoria. 

For gowns, and gloves, and caps, and tippets, 

Are beauty’s sauces, spice and sippets. 

— Thomas Hood. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind. 

Gentle thoughts, and calme desires. 

Hearts with equal love combin’d. 

Kindle never-dying fires : 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheekes, or lips, or eyes. 

— Percy’s Reliques, “ Thomas Cardew,” 

There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or 
behaviour, like the wish to scatter joy and not pain around us. 

— Emerson. 

Everything has its beauty but not eveiy one sees it. 

— Confucius, Analects. 

Oh 1 momentary grace of mortal man 

Which more we hunt for than the grace of God. 

— Shakespeare, Richard III. 

Great men are .seldom over-scrupulous in the arrangements 
of their attire. — Dickens, Pickwick Papers. 
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Let your dress be as cheap as may be without shabbiness; 
think more about the colour of your shirt than about the 
gloss or texture of your coat; be always as cleaji as your 
occupation will, without inconvenience, permit; but never, 
no, not for one moment, believe, that any human being, with 
any sense in his skull, will love or respect you on account of 
your fine or costly clothes. 

— ^William Cobbett, Advice to Young Men. 

Love is a flame, and therefore we say beauty is attractive; 
because physicians observe that fire is a great drawer. 

— Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

Never teach false morality. How exquisitely absurd to 
tell girls that beauty is of no value, dress of no use ! Beauty 
is of value; her whole prospects and happiness in life may 
often depend upon a new gown or a becoming bonnet, and if 
she has five grains of common sense she will find this out. 

— Sydney Smith, Lady Holland, Memoir. 

Beauty draws more than oxen. 

— George Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. 

The glory of young men is their strength : and the beauty 
of old men is the gray head. — Book of Proverbs. 

Beauty is certainly a soft, smooth, slippery thing, and. 
therefore, of a nature which easily slips in and permeates our 
souls. And I further add that the good is the beautiful. 

— Plato, Lysis. 

But the loveliest things of beauty God ever has showed to me. 
Are her voice, and her hair, and eyes, and the dear red curve 
of her lips. — ^John Masefield, Beauty. 

REST 

A life without a holiday is like a long journey without an 
inn to rest at. — D emocritus, Golden Sayings. 

When we are out of sorts things get on our nerves, the most 
trifling annoyances assume the proportions of a catastrophe. 
It is a sure sign that we need rest and fresh air. 

— Lord Avebury. 
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Rest is not idleness, and to lie sometimes on the grass 
under the trees on a summer’s day, listening to the murmur 
of water, or watching the clouds float across the sky, is by no 
means waste of time. — Lord Avebury. 

Lovers, to bed; ’tis almost fairy time. 

— Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

Life is sweet, brother. . . . There’s night and day, 
brother, both sweet things; sun, moon and stars, brother, all 
sweet things; there’s likewise the wind on the heath. Life is 
very sweet, brother; who would wish to die? 

— George Borrow. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bankl 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

— Shakespe.are, Merchant of Venice. 

Repose is a good thing, but boredom is its brother. 

— ^Voltaire. 

Rest and success are fellows. — Old English Proverb. 
What is without periods of rest will not endure. 

— Ovid, Heroides. 

Kings are like stars — they rise and set — they have 
The worship of the world, but no repose. 

— Shelley, Adonais. 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

— Shakespeare, The Tempest. 
Take rest; a field that has rested gives a bountiful crop. 

— Ovid, Ars Amatoria. 
All things in common Nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour. 

— Shakespeare, The Tempest. 

’Twere all as good to ease one breast of grief 
As sit and watch trie sorrows of the world. 

— E. Arnold, The Light of Asia. 
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Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 

— Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

To one W'ho has been long in city pent, 

'Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven — to breathe a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

— Keats, Sonnet. 


ADVENTURE 

If you ask me, what is the good of man; I know not where 
it lies, saving in dealing wisely with the phenomena of 
existence. — Epictetus, Encheiridon. 

Glimpses into the inner regions of a great soul do one good. 
Contact of this kind strengthens, restores, refreshes. Courage 
returns as we gaze; when we see w'hat has been, we doubt 
no more that it can be again. At the sight of a MAN we 
too say to ourselves. Let us also be men. — ^Amiel’s Journal. 

O, be prepared, my soul. 

To read the inconceivable, to scan 

The million forms of God those stars unroll 

When, in our turn, w^e show to them a Man. 

— Alice Meynell, Christ in the Universe. 

Truth is a jewel which should not be painted over, but it 
may be set to advantage and shoivn in a good light. 

— George Saniayana. 

If thy desire it be 
To see 

The times prove good, be thou 

But such thyself, and surely know 
That all thy days to thee 

Shall spite of mischief happy be. 

— ^^Joseph Beaumont. 

All great human things have been achieved in the name of 
absolute principles. — Ernest Renan, Life of Jesus. 

True knowledge is the flour, false learning is the husk. 
If thou would’st eat the bread of Wisdom, thy flour tliou hast 
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to knead with Amrita’s clear waters. But if thou kneadest 
husks with Maya’s dew, thou can’st create but food for the 
black doves of death, the birds of death, decay and sorrow. 

— The Voice of the Silence. 

’Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

And ask them what report they bore to heaven; 

And how they might have borne more welcome news. 

— ^Young, Night Thoughts. 

It is the spirit of man who sees, hears, feels, perfumes, 
touches and tastes, thinks and acts and has all consciousness. 
And the spirit of man finds peace in the spirit supreme and 
eternal. — Prasna Upanishad. 

And he said, thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
Israel : for as a prince hast thou power with God and with 
men, and hast prevailed. — Genesis. 

He (Jesus Christ) did not preach his opinions; he preached 
himself. ... It is considered vainglory by those who see in 
the new doctrine only the personal fantasy of the founder; 
but it is the finger of God to those who see the result. Here 
the fool stands side by side with the inspired man; only the 
fool never succeeds. It has not yet been given to insanity to 
influence human progress seriously. 

— Ernest Renan, Life of Jesus. 

The volume of nature is the book of knowledge. 

— Oliver Goi.dsmith, The Citizen of the World. 

To die w'^ould be an awfully big adventure. 

— Sir James Barrie, Peter Pan. 

Essential purity is order, and there can be no perfection of 
order without knowledge of what is the right order of things 
within us, and the purest of created beings has still to pray 
“ Order all things in me strongly and sweetly from end to 
end.” — Coventry Patmore. 

He from whom the world doth not shrink away, who doth 
not shrink away from the world, freed from the anxieties of 
joy, anger, and fear, he is dear to Me. — The Bhagavad Gita. 
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He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches; To him that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God. 

— The Revelation of St. John the Divine. 

Be humble if thou would’st attain to Wisdom 

Be humbler still, when Wisdom thou hast mastered. 

— The Voice of the Silence. 

Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God. which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. — St. Paul. 

In the world ye shall have tribulation : but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world. — Jesus Christ. 

ENVOI 

Farewell, ghostly friend, in God’s blessing and mine ! And 
I beseech Almighty God, that true peace, holy counsel, and 
ghostly comfort in God with abundance of grace, evermore 
be with thee and all God’s lovers in earth. 

— The Cloud of Unknotvmg. 
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Abstinence, Aristotle's views on, 20 
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,, Significance of, 325 
Achievement, Benefits of, 41 
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,, Pleasure of, 72, 73 
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Preparing for physical, 546, 547 
,, Rewards of, 531 
,, Significance of, g ^ 
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,, The search for, 533 
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tions of, 233, 234 
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Ambition, Aim at a high, 241 
,, and evil of lopsided development, 
■244. 245 

and how to make a start, 341, 342 
M and method of personal stocktaking, 
242, 243, 244 

and parable of the talents, '221 
., and purpose in life, 225 
,, and the man who meanders, eje, 231 
,, and value of plodding, 242 
as it affects the future, 247 
,, Assessing worth of, 236, 237 
Bernard Shaw on, 239 
. 23c-rivation of word, 219 
,, derived troin inferiority, 232 
.. Driving force of, 230 
,, failure due to selfish, 227 
,, Formula for success in, 249 
,, formulating our own definition of, 
219 

,, How to make a plan of, 245, 246, 247 
,, in contact -with religion, 22S 

Inspiring thoughts on, 571, 572, 573 
,, its place in life, 229, 230 
,, Meaning of successful, 251 
Mechanics of successful, 227, 228 
,, Need of, 224 


needs a high ideal, 227, 228 
Psychological source of, 231, 2 
should be personally exciting, 
Some inspirations of, 234, 235 
sometimes suddenlv recovered, 
236 
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,, the end and the means, 229 
.. The meanings of, 21S 
„ Threefold purpose for successful, 22^ 
,, what it covers, 238, 239 
Ambitions are laudable and right, 220 
,, Bring! ag, to consciousness, 223, 224 
,, Reasons for choice of, 232, 233 
,, ''Short-term" steps towards, 246 
Short-term," the key to large: 
aims, 222, 223 
„ to be avoided, 226, 227 
,. Unconscious, 223 

Ainceba, Inherent tendencies in mind of 
284 


Anxiety,^ Freedom from, 539 
„ in infancy, Example of, 95, 96 
Appetite, Psychological significance of 1 
, . poor, 332 

Appetites, The primal, 287 
Aptitude and ability, 59 
,, expressed through acquired abilitv 
59 

Aptitudes, Development of, 59 
Aristotle as "realist," 20 
,, Ethics of, 41 

,, infiuence. on European thought, 20 
,, on government, 36 
„ on human beauty, 300 
,, Scientific method of, 19 
• I the practical philosopher, 19 
Artifice and artificiaHty in relation to 
beauty, 515, 516 
Arts of expression, 263 
Association of ideas and "sublimation" 
297 

„ of ideas, Instinctive reactions to, 296 
,, of ideas useful in education, 296, 297 


Athlete as example of results of training 
50 

Aundh, Rajah of, and his exercises, {80 

" Average Span of Life " in man, 3S5 

B 

Baby, see Infant 

Hals nee between work and leisure, 80 

Barrett, Elizabeth, overcame obstacle of 
riding accident, 42 

Barry, dii, an example of fcininino 
beauty, 502 

Beautiful ivonien, Some famous, 502, 

,, women, Some famous eighteenth^- 
century, 502 

„ women, Some twentieth-century 
types of, 502, 503 

Beauty a fallacious indication of moral 
w'orih, 504, 505 

Alcibiades as example of personal, 
501 

allied to personality, 501 
and functionalism, 499 
,, and individuality, 517 
.. and racialism, 503, 504 
and racial prejudice, 503, 504 
,, and the aid of cosmetics. 515, 

,, and the creative instinct, 554 
and usefulness, 499, 500 
,, Aristotle on human, 500 
,, as afiected by glandular disorders, 
51 513 


Avoidable detnments to, 497, 40S 
English prejudices on, 505 
from eugenic point of view, 500 
,, Greuze type of, 506, 307 
,, Importance of mental and physical 
hygiene to, 513 
in folk-lore, 503, 506 
,, in relation to stature, 5x0, 5x2 

Inspiring thoughts on, 3S5', 586, 5S7 
'in the eye of the beholder "repudi- 
ated by Plato, 499 
,, Intrinsic and relative, 499 
is an "absolute," 498, 499 
M is in the eye of the beholder? 
497, 49S, 499 

” Mental, dependent on hygiene, 513 
,, of artifice and artificialitv, 515, 5x6 
of universal appeal, 355 
,, Physical, dependent on hygiene, 313 
Platonic ideal of, 4 98, 499 
Pre-Raphaelite type of, 507 
Saul as an example of, 501 
Socrates on, 499 

,, Some prejudices on, 305, 306 
,, Some sociological effects of, 507, 308 
,, Some types of feminine, 506, 507 ' 

„ Standards of human, 500, 50T 
^teps towards gaining, 515, 516 
,, The Nordic type of, 504 
,, Univeisai standards of, 500, 301 
Bed as punishment, 154 
M Exercise in, 4S0 
Bede, The Venerable, on life, xo 
Bedtime, Preparation for, 520 
,, rules for children, 154 
Bed-wetting, 167, 16S 
Beethoven overcame the obstacle of deaf- 
ness, 541 
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Behavioui and environment, 360 
,, Animals never question own, 312 
,, cuiTent usage and past beliefs, 
. 31 ^ 1 , 315 

„ influenced by physical objects, 

511. 512 

„ Normal, 25 

,, resulting from attitude towards 
life, 13 

,, rooted in instinct, 312 
„ Scientific study of, 22 
,, Some instinctive types of, 312 
,, Sources of, 22 

Beliefs of the past and behaviour, 314, 31:5 
,, of the past and current usage, 

^ 314, 315 

Besant, Annie, and Indian Nationalism, 


Birth, Attitude towards, influenced by 
religion, 14 

Blind, Origin of education of, 183, 1S4 
Blonde, Traditional preference for, 503, 
,,, , 504, 505 

Blood_, Work of the, 483 
Boasting, Significance of, 105 
Body and mind, Adventure is of, 530, 531 
,, and mind interwoven, 559, 560 
,, and mind two aspects of one 
thing, 284 

,, Chemical constituents of, 471 
„ compared to socialized state, 118 
,, effect on mind, 22 
„ example of effect on mind, 30 
„ relationship to mind, 413, 414 
,, framework of the, 471 
,, The limikitions of the, 546 
Body-mind problem, 413 
Bolitho, William, on adventure, 4(1 
Bones are living tissues, 471 
,, ^ Structure of, 471 
Brain, Growth of, 84 
,, in childhood, 84 
,, last organ to mature, 119 
,, weight in relation to body, 84 
Breast-feeding, Psychological value of, 147 
Breathing, Abdominal, 477 
,, exercises, 477, 47S 
,, Importance of, 476 
,, Importance of deep, 476, 477 
„ through the nose, 476 
Brotherhood of man jiroved by modern 
research, 8q 

Buddha, Philosophy of, 13S 
Bulb’ing, 150, 151 
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Calories as standards of energy-food 
values, 484 

Career, Acquiring perspective in choice 
of, 212 

,, affected by personal appearance, 497 

,, age and intelligence, 360, 361 

,, a lifelong process, 360 

,, and child’s choice of hobby, 523, 524 

,, and choice of environment, 354, 355 

,, and diet, 367 

,, and health, 194 

,, and intelligence, 195 

,, and leisure, 189 

“Balance sheet" as aid to choice 
of, 216, 217 


C arcer, Choice of, governed by physique 
and luitiition, 185 

,, Choice of, important to happiness, 
180, 1 81 

,, choice of. Psychologist’s help 
towards, 199, 200 
,, Choosing a, 201, 202 
,, Difficulty of wise choice of, 203 
,, education for physically handi- 
capped, 1S3, 184 
,, failure, Example of, 186, 3S7 
,, failures and their “cure,” Exam pies 
of, 180, 181 

,, Guidance for, in fourLeenth century. 

,, Importance of background to, 217 
.. Importance of skilled training, 185 
,, influence of social factors, 200 
M Information useful in choice of, 
213. 2 T 4 

„ misfits caused by unhappy child- 
_hood, 187, iSS 

,, misfits, Pather’s influence on, 187 
,, more than a job, 21 r 
,, Parental influence on, igS 
,, preferences of young people, 208, 209 
,, Principles influencing choict^ of, 185, 
1S6 

,, problems, Examples of, 375, 376, 377 
,, Keasons for choice of, 1S3 
,, Right choice of, means right 
associates, 179 

,, Social position no handicap to, 1174 
,, success, money not necessary, 193, 
194 

,, \"alue of home training, 198 
,, Value of self-expression to, igi 
value of starting quietly, 216 
,, Vocational guidance for, 203, 204 
,, Wise choice of important, ' 1S3 
,, Your, and your life, iv.j 
Careers and further education, igo 
,, and jobs, Classification ol, 209, 2 to 
„ and personal difficulties, 18.; 

,, Choice of, in the past, 209 
„ Family's influence in choosing, 
tS 5.^ i8r> 

,, Help in choosing, through success 
and failure of others, 192, 193 
,, in “dangerous trades," 215 
,, is mobility an asset? 191, 192 
,, should grow naturally from early 
eilucation, 201 

,, Training facilities for, 212 
Carlyle, Thomas, and acceptance of 
universe, 33 

Carrel, Dr. Alex., on service to others, 48 
,, Dr. Alex., Philosophy of, 56, 37 
Professor, on psychic cures, 48 
Centenarians, Countries famous for, 380 
Central nervous system, Ability of, 120 
Chambers, Sir William, as example of 
self-education, 72, 73 
Change of life in men, 121 
,, of life in women, gateway to 
renewed enjoyment of life, 121 
,, The need for, 526 
Character and personal appearance, 509 
„ Courage an attribiitcrof, O7 
„ Ethical considerations relating to, 
-1^0, 4^7 

,, Examination of, 40 
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Chiiracter fixer! in childhood, 23 

,, iiifluenc('d by physical deformities, 30 
,, in relation to a hobby, 524, 525 
,, essentials common to every race, 88 
„ moulded by enviroiinient, 342, 
3 - 13 , 344 

,, moulded during school period, 104 
,, not inborn, 299 
,, Tests of, 39 

,, The adventure of refining, 55 ^ 

,, The refining of, 529 
,, training and punishment, 358 
,, xvhat is it? 402 
Chaucer on old age, 399 
Child, acquiring language, 313 
,, Adopted, 167 
Adopii^>ih Qa 

,, and "difficult questions/’ iro 

,, and importance of play, 85 

,, and parents’ fears, i8S 

,, and parent's i)rofcssi(.)n, 24S 

,, and sexual development, mC), no 

,, and toys, 161, 162 

,, A poem by a, 106 

,, ns Vational being, 102, 103 

,, as " worker,” 103 

,, at school, 104, 103, 106 

,, il'U'kward, g6 

,, backward, Example of a, 95 

,, Badly-adjusted, 318, 319 

,, becomes self-critic al, J05 

„ Clothes of, J59, Aio 

,, Complex and sensitive being, 83 

„ Deficient, 465 

,, Developing constructiveness in. 101 
,, Developing personality of, 97 
,, drawings, Significance oi, go, 05 
,, Early routine and development of, 06 
,, emotions manifested in play, toi, 102 
,, Environment of, 314, 34S, 352 
„ Food fads of, 158, X39 
,, Foster, 167 

,, guidance clinics, Kevelations 
through, S8 
„ hvsteria, 107, 108 
,, Jmpoitaiice of carlv routine on, 96 
„ Tiiiportancc of play to, OtS, nn 
„ Influence of home on, 97, 98 
„ Injustice resented by, 106 
„ instinctive life rcjiressed, 321 
,, is father to the man, Sf), 87 
,, lives sensuously, 317 
„ Nature’s own way wdth, S3 
„ Only, 162, 163 

Only, brought up by father, 90 
,, Over-protected, 144 
„ Problems of the normal, 157 

psychology, Albanian experiment 
in, 89 

„ psychology and the unity of man, SS 
,, Punishment of, 153 

role in parcnls’ life differs in 
different countries, *^9 
,, Kulis for tre-dmL'ni; of, 158, 159 
,, ai ‘^cnoo', 105 

,, Sc'if-confidencc oi, 107, loS 
Specird nniblmis of, 162 
,, Rooiling, El - jabs of, 163 
,, '* jcjv-r'ir, ” j 13, I '4 

,, The adopuc'. 05 
„ Tbc boasLfn], T05 
„ The deprived, 146 


Child, The "difficult,” 9O, 97, 98 
,, The- first, 164 
,, The orphan, 94 

,, The orphan. Psychological needs of, 
94 

,, The physical development of, 84 

,, The school, 104 

,, Tlie "slow,” 107 

,, The step-, 95 

,, The unwanted, 92 

,, The unwanted, in after life, 186 

,, training at three and four years, 151 

15^, 153 

,, training at two years, i5(i 
,, unhappy, Protest of, 187, iSS 
,, Unloved, 92 

,, unwanted, Example of, t()S 
,, Upbringing of, and educational 
psychology, 83. 84 
,, Well-adjusted, 3x8, 319 
,, Youngest, 164 
Childhood, Character fixed in, 23 
,, conventions and table manners, 314 
,, Conventions of, 313, 314 
,, Development of conscience in, 31S 
,, Diseases of, 121, 122 
,, Inferiority complex in, 106 
,, influences on adult life, 94 
' ,, influences on adult personality, 

Examples of, 86, 87 
,, Inspiring thoughts on, 567, 568 
,, Questioning periods of, no 
,. questions and adult ambitions, 
232, 233 

,, unconscious mind influences in 
adult life, 320 

Children, Advice to, on environment, 357 
,, Eeasons for having, 139, 140 
,, step-, Examples of, 175, 176 
Cliildren's acting a safety-valve, loi 
,, fond fads, 158, i5p 
Child's drawings, Significance of, 90, 95 
,, first adventure, 542 
,, hobby and future career, 523 
Civilization, Background of, 15 
Classical records of old age, 397 
Cleopatra, an example of feminine 
beauty, 502 

Clothes and health, 509 
,, Psychological difficulties about, 159 
,, Some evils of feminine, 50S 
,, Uses of, 509 
Clothes-horse, The female, 509 
Clothing, Influence on body-temperature 
of, 475 

,, during old age, 406 
Clumsiness of body and inferiority feeling, 
100 

Cobbett, William, as self-educated man, 
71. 72 

Coleridge on importance of method, 65 
Compensation, Psychology of, 243, 244 
Comialetencss, The law^ of, 435 
Composers who have reached old age, 
392 

Concentration, Napoleon’s method of, 256 
,, Some reasons for lack of, 335, 33O 
Conduct as affected by religion, 14 
,, Higher level of, 43S, 439 
,, influenced by social group, 432 
Conflict and repression, 3x9 
,, between youth and age, 123, 124 
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Conflict between youth and age. No 
scientific basis for, 125 
„ psychological. Examples of, 332, 
333, 334 

,, Seeds of, sown in early life, 29 
Conflicts lessen efficiency, 336 
,, Psychological, and waste of energy, 
332, 336 

Conscience and will, 448 

,, as "sanction of society," 319 
,, Definitions of, 246 
„ Development of, in child, 318 
,, for a career, 44 
,, Growth of, 217, 218 
,, Guidance of, 452 
,, Indications of, 450, 451 
,, Pleasures of a good, 345 
,, Psychological significance of, 44 
„ The instructed, 447, 448 
,, The pricking of, 446 
,, The selfish, 451, 452 
„ Weakening of, 451 
Conscious efiort remedies defects, 117 
,, mind, Divisions of, 322, 323 
Consciousness of free will, 417, 418 
Conservatism, A case history of, 23, 24 
Constructiveness begins in infancy, loi 
C'ontemplation and the intrusion of 
unwanted thoughts, 459 
,, as a directed process, 458 
,, as an end in itself, 457 
,, Importance of, 460 
Contentment, Achievement of, 444 
,, and attitude to punishment, 455 
,, and conscientious actions, 449 
,, an inward state, 444 
„ increased by forgiveness, 457 
,, Inspiring thoughts on, 582, 583 
,, Requirements for, 468, 469 
,, requires best use of our powers, 466 
,, requires exercise of faith, 46S 
,, Self-sacrifice necessary to, 452 
Copernicus, Discovery by, 15 
Comaro, " Apostle of Senescence," 404, 403 
Cosmetics, A defence of, 516 
,, as an aid to beauty, 515, 516 
,, Moral case for, 515, 516 
,, used by savages, 5"i6 
Courage, a balance between extremes, fig 
,, an attribute of character, 67 
,, Definition of, 67 
,, National and individual, 67 
,, overcomes impairment of body, 542 
,, Various meanings of, 67 
„ Various types of, 66, 69 
Craftsman as leader, 252 
Creative instinct, see Instinct, creative 
„ work. Adventure of, 553, 554 
„ worker. Requirements of, 557 
Crime and punishment, 24 
Crying of infant, 149 
Curie, Madame, the grand old lady of 
science, 396, 397 
Curiosity in cluldren, 155 

D 

Daily dozen of the Rajah of Aundh, 4S0, 
481, 482 

Darby and Joan, 346 

Dark races, Prejudices against, 503, 504, 
505, 50$ 


Darwin, Theory of evolution of, iS 
Day dreaming as reaction to environ- 
ment, 374 
Dead-end jobs, 202 
Death, Conquering fear of, 423 
,, of Sir Walter Scott, 422 
„ Peter Pan on, 46 
,, Pindar on, 398 
,, Plato on, 409 

,, Religion influences attitude to, 14 
,, the last adventure, 408 
,, Wefls, H. G., on, 409 
Decisions, Difficulties of making, 336 
Defects remedied by conscious effort, 117 
Deformity, Superstitious hatred of, 506 
Demagogue as type of leader, 252 
Democracy, Influence of ordinary man on, 

32 

Dependence, Significance of extreme, 335 
Design for living, Beginning a, 1x3 
Desijres, Disinterested types of, 57 
,, Results of selfish, 79 
,, Weighing of, important, 80 
Development, Difficulties of human, $2 
,, early trends, 90, 91 
Dickinson, L., on the meaning of the 
good," 34 

Dictator, not a leader, 256 
Diet, see Food 

Disaster, Fear of impending, 336, 337 
Discipline, Necessity of, at school,' 197 
,, Value of, 132 

Disease and age distribution, 121, 122 
Growth and, 121, 122 
Diseases, few or none inherited, 345 
of maturity, 122, 123 
Dixon, MacNeil, Philosophy of, 36, 37 
Drawings by children, Significant, loB 
,, Significance of some children's, 
_ 90, 95 

Dreams and the unconscious, 328 
,, Problems solved in, 466 
,, that complete \vaking life, 436 
Drunkenness, Aristotle's views on, 20 
Dual nature of man, Example of, 437 
du Barry, an example of feminine beauty, 
502 

Ductless glands, Influence of puberty on. 
86 

Duty, Natural satisfaction in doing, 436, 
437 


E 

Eating, Refusal of, by children, 92 
Education and law of habit, 300 
' „ at school, 104, 105 
„ Careers and further, 190, 191 
„ during leisure, 190 
,, in prevention of maladjustment, 338, 
339 

„ Kindergarten in relation to, 98, 99 
,, Modern reaction in, 299 
,, Moral, developed through play, 103 
,, Moral, through materials, 103 
,, of the blind, 183, 1S4 
„ Rousseau’s influence on, 2X 
„ The purpose of, 299 
Egoism a good quality, 259 
„ of the leader type, 259 
Egoist not an egotist, 259 
Egotist versus egoist, 250 
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F.instcin, Thr-orics of, i6, 17 
Fmotion accompanied by muscular 
activity, 307 

,, in play and athletics, 99, 100 
„ of pity associated with parental 
instinct, 287 

„ Physical expression of, 304 
,, registered by facial nuiscles, >85 
,, Transfer of, from real object to 
another, 329 

hjnotional drive of leader type, 256 
,, impulses. Root of, 296 
,, placidity sometimes dangerous, 303 
304 

,, safety valve. Acting as, loi 

thinking and political beliefs, 314, 

, 315 

,, thinking and superstii-ion, 314 
Emotions acting as safety valve, loi 
,, affecting internal secretions, 291, 292 
,, and the workings of the body, '>90 
291 

,, are^ connected with self-preservation, 
290 

Conscious control of, 292, 293 
,, eflect on relaxation, 521 
,, infiuenc-^ longevity, 404 
„ masters of intellect, 44 
,, Relaxation of, 307 
„ stronger than intellect in leader 
type, 257 

,, Sublimation of, 297 
Energy and food, 4S3, 484 

Mental, and waste, 332, 336 
Energ>^-food requirements of various 
workers, 484, 4S5 

Environment, Adult’s control of. 354 
,, and access to sunshine, 370 
,, and benaviour, 360 
,, and choice of career, 354, 355 
,, and delinquency, 361, 362 
,, and drainage, 368, 369 
„ and food, 365 
,, and government, 372 
,, and mental health, 374, 375, 376 
„ and water supply, 367, 368 ' ' 

,, and working conditions, 371, 372 
broadened through philosophy, 41 j 
,, can \ve control it? 352, 333 
,, Choice of, 350 

„ Composition of, 344, 345, 346, 347, 
348, 349 

,, control of individual citizen, 369 
370 


„ examples of its effects on character 
342, 343 

„ Experiments in, 351, 352 
„ How to secure the ideal, 356, 357 
„ TrniJortance of, 349, 350 
„ Inspiring thoughts on, 577, 57S 
„ Living, 346, 347 

„ Living in harmony with physical 
412 

,, IMaking the best of, 381 
,, Material. 344, 345 
„ of the family, 359 
,, Personality In, 373 
,, Problem of handling, 377 
„ Reactions to, 374 
,, Rules for handling of, 379, 380 
„ Victorian, as recorded by Bickens 
354 


Environmental misfits. Examples of, 375 

Eugenic view of beauty, 500 
Ethics, Definition of, 427 
„ The great questions of, 427, 42S 
Exercise, a part of rest, 518 
,, during old age, 406 
,, Medicine no substitute for, 405 
,, the best “daily dozen," 480, 481, 4S2 
,, the “daily dozen" question, 479 
„ The need for, 478 
Exercist‘s, Some simple, 479, 480 
^ ,, Some vigorous, 480 
Extrovert, Description of the, 463 


h allures, Learning from, In childhood, 162 
Faith an act of self-expression, 468 
,, Key \yord of life, 74 
,, Romain Rollaiid on, 74 
„ Value of, 74 

Family, how it handles its environment, 
359 

,, the centre of our lives, 347 
Father, Importance of, to child, 156 
,, Influence of, on only child, 90 
Unhappy, makes unhappy son, 187 
l^ear, Conquest of, 539 
,, examples of how it arises, 107, loS 
,, m infancy, 149 
• , its origins, 107, 108 

ncthiiig to be ashainocl of, 539 
,, obstacle to progress, 467 
,, Occasions lor, 290 
,, of impending disaster, 336, 337 
,, Self-preservation and the emotion 
of, 290 

Fears and night terrors, 170 
.. and the unconscious, 331 
,, in childhood, Various, 170, 171 
,, Parental, affect children, iSS 

Some examples of • irrational, 316. 
.317 

„ ^ Transference of, to harmless objects. 
T. . . 331 

bernmine clpthing. Some evils of, 508 
Food and body-building, 4S4 
,, and energy, 4S3, 484 
,, and psychological associations, 332 
,, and water, 492 

,, as part of environment, 365, 366 
Cooking of. 494, 495, 496 
,, Economizing with, 495, 496 
,, fads in chpdhood, 158, 159 
,, fads, Significance of, 92 
,, health and environment, 365, 366, 367 
,, come suggested menus, 493, 494* ‘ 

,, wisdom— arranging the diet, 493 
hoods, and arranging of diet, 493, 404 
,, Canned and packed, 496 
,, for healthy teeth, 472, 473 
,, Influence on teeth of, 472, 473 
,, Minerals in. 485, 486, 4S7,' 488 
„ ri^ in protective factors, 4S7 
,, Roughage" of, 492 
„ that supply energy, 474 
,, Vitamins in, 48S, 490 
Folk-lore and physical beauty, 505, to 6 
Forgetting. Active, 327 
,, active, An example of, 327 
„ and absent-mindedness, 326, 327 
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Forgiveness, The nature of true, 456 
Fortitude, Need of, 249 
Fountain of youth. The search for, 401 
Four sources of knowledge relating to 
meaning of life, 13 
Free will, 417 

,, will governed by individual nature 
and character, 310 

Freedom of will due to reasoning faculty, 

295. 

,, of choice, 417 
,, The highest use of, 439 
,, to choose "the good,” 430 
French Revolution and Rousseau, 21 
Freud and Jung, their help with shell- 
shock, 324 
,, in old age, 390 

„ on some experience in active for- 
getting, 327, 32S 
,, on unconscious influences, 56 
‘ ,, theory of dream interpretation, 28 
Work for psychology of, 390 
Friendliness, Importance of, 60 
,, of environment, 347 
Friends and associates, a word of caution, 
380, 381 

Friendship, Advantages of, 135, 136 
,, as part of herd impulse. 286 
„ Examples of, 134, 135, 136, 137 
,, Importence to happiness of, 133 
,, in ancient times, 134, 135 «' 

,, in modern world, 135 
„ Meaning of, 380 
,, Montaigne^ on, 135, 136 
Frustration feeling, Some causes of, 92, 93 

G 

Galileo as a leader, 256, 257 
„ Teaching of, 15 

Games, their limitations as exercise, 478 
Gandhi as a leader, 256, 257 
„ in old age/ 399 . " 

Glands of internal secretion, Some; 29^., 
292 . , i 

Glandular disorders and beauty, 512, 513 
„ efficiency at end of adolescence, 120 
„ efficiency, Development ’of, 120 
Goa! in life, its value, 12 
„ in life necessary, X2, 560, 561 
„ in life, what is it? 13 
Goals in life, I^ist of, 40 
Golden Age, Mankind’s yearning for, 10 
Good, Seeking after the, 427 
,, The, and the best, 430 
„ The, enemy of "the best,” 431 
The, its meaning, 35 
„ what is it? 427, 428 
Goodness, pursued for its own sake, 435 
Greuze type of beauty, 506, 507 
Mary, " Bloody ” Queen, example of 
social, 431 
„ play, 103 
„ The, in infancy, 91 
Growth and disease, 121, 122 
Guidance, Vocational, 26 
Guilt and religious code, 14 
„ Facing up to moral, 450 
„ feeling increased by punishment, 359 
„ in childhood, 29 
,, Washing away of, 331 


^ H 

Habit and everyday conduct, 313, ^14 
,, and hobbies, 528 
,, cells of the brain, 514 
,, Effect of, on personality, 514 
,, Examples of, 313 
,, in daily life, 313 
„ influences sleep, 522 
,, instinct and reason, 312 
,, its effect on beauty, 513, 514 
,, leading to mental laziness," 31^ 

„ of happiness, 540 
,, The force of, 300 
Habits, Bad, to avoid, 459 
„ due to ailments, 514, 515 
,, How much reason in? 313 
,, of facial expression, 514 
,, Social, acquiring, 90 
,, Value of good, 301 
Handicap, sometimes an advantage, 243. 

Happiness, A definition of, 444 
„ and harmony, 432 
„ and success, a cure for internal con- 
flict, 338 

,, and work, 179 
,, Aristotle's theory ol, jg 
,, as goal in life. 17 
,, Attainment of, 40 
,, at work, 25 
„ Bentham's theory of, 21 
„ Importance of psychology to obtain- 
ing, 83 

,, its causes not so well known as those 
of unhappiness, 83 
,, kept by sharing, 133 
,, not obtainable through pleasures, 433 
„ Result of harmony on, 432 
,, The essentials of, 133 
„ The habit of, 540, 541, 

,, The path to, 133 
,, The search for, 432 
Hardship, Value of, 64 
" Harmony, Inner, necessary to happiness, 
434 

^!atred. Symbolic release of, in childhood, 
102 

Hauy, Valentine, and an educational 
experiment, 183, 384 
Haveloclc Ellis on adventure of life, 41 
Headaches, Psychological significance of. 


332, 333 

Health and clothes, 509 
,, and. the minerals for, 48S 
,, individual regime, 268 
,, Inspiring thoughts on, 584, 585 
„ is it essential? 194 
„ of great men, 266 
„ Some principles of, 3S3 
„ The "cult" of, 267 
,, "The ten-point way to,” 482 
Heart, Structure of, 483 
„ Work of the, 483 

Helen of Troy, as an example of feminine 
beauty, 502 

Heroes and heroines of the sea, 545 
Heroism, Many types of, 65, 66, 67 
„ Some examples of, 66 
Hobbies and habits of rest and relaxation, 
52S' 

„ Examples of successful, 378 
„ Financing of, 525 
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Hobbies, Importance of, 47 
,, in relation to character, 524, 525 
„ chat lead to success, 524 
„ when work has failed, 37S 
Hobby and ([uestion of cost, 525, 526 
,, as an aid to sublimation, 524, 525 
,, as contrast to daily occupation, 326 
,, as means of test and relaxation, 522 
,, consideration of the factcjrs, 525 
How to choose, 523, 524, 325/ 326, 

527 

,, must be kept in its place, 527 
,, Value of, in old age, 407 
,, what it should be, 522 
Holmes, Oliver Wcnrlell, on old age, 309 
Home, ClKiice of, 363, 364 
,, influence in childhood, 97, 98 
House, Interior of, 364, 365 
Human beauty. Some stanJaids of, <>00, 

30T 

,, form, as clothed object, 50S 
,, nat:iro, Knowledge of, necL-ssrir\ for 

lendersinp, 201, 262 
,, nctiire, Noluliry of, 433 
Humanity, Two physical types of, 507 
Husband, The dependent, 141 
Huxhiy, Aidous, on personality, 32 
,, Aidous, Philosophy of, 36, 37 
Hygiene, for mental and physical health, 

513 

T 

Ideal derived from Platonic philosophy, iq 
,, Examination of personnl, 40 
,, necessary to life ambition, 227, 22S 
,, of service to others, 47, 4 S 
,, Submission to, 454 
,, Value of a groat, 424 
Jdealiaing faculty, 294, 295 
Ideals, Attaining, through self-contujl, 289 
,, Influence on perso'nahty of, 55 
,, 3Ian and his, t 8, 19 
,, Significance of children's, 108 
,, Value of, 54 
IlWeeiing, Kemedies for, 379 
lll-health. Some examples of nsycho- 

logicai, 333. 334 

Tils the flesh is not heir to, 22, 23 
Imagination, useful and otherwise, 462 
Impulse, The egoistic, 285 
,, The maternal, 287 
,, The sociel, 2S5, 2S6 
Impulses, Conflicting, 289, 290 
,, Developments from primal, 293, 294 
,, Emotional, rooted in basic urges, '’06 
,, Indecision caused by rival, 302, 303 
,, Primal, not specialized, 2S7 
,, The social and” herd, 285 
,, versus duty, 437 
Indecision and unconscious fears, 33ft 
,, characteristic of the neurotic, 302 
,, means failure, 302 
Indian Nationalism and Annie Besant, 305 
,, Nationalism and Mrs. SarojinifSTaidu, 

395, 396 

Individual as member of society, 431 
,, centre of universe, ii 
,, relation to social groups, 431, 432 
Individuality in relation to beauty, 517 
Infancy and the group, 91 
„ Development during, 85 


Infancy, Play during, 91 
Infant, Behaviour difficulties of the, 3tio 
,, Development of the, So, 90, 100 
,, feeding, Psychological aspects of, 
147. I4‘^. 149 
,, Instincts of the, 287 
,, Iron deficiency in the, 4S7 
,, Play of the nonnal, 103 
,, Second year of the, 150 
,, thinking, 317 

,, Tv/o primary needs of the, 147 
,, When to fondle the, Tjp 
Inleriority complex, case histories, 87, 107 
,, complex in childhood, 106 
,, complex in childhood must be 
removed, 106 

,, feeling at root of ambition, 232 
,, feeling derived from phvKical 
inabilities, 100 

,, feeling due to bodily clumsiness, ion 
,, feeling leading to leadership, 2()0 
,, feelings must be put away, 561 
feelings of some famous men, 260 
infuTnities, Conquest of, 341, 542 
,, Some examples of conquered, 3.11, 
. 54'-2 

Initiative, Some reasons for lack of, 3'r>, 
;* .336 

insecurity feeling derived from physical 
inabilities, 300 

,, reeling, Examples of early, 93 
,, A' ding, its causes, 91 
,, the essence of adventure, 543 
j Inspiring thoughts, quotations from great 
I men and books, 565, 567, 568, 560, 

570. 57ir 572. 573. 574, 575, 57b, 
577, 57S, 579, 581, 5S2, 583, 

5^4, 5S5. 5 ^ 7 * 58S, 589, 590, 

591 

Instinct at root of behaviour, 312 
,, Beauty and the creative, 554 
„ Evils of the competitive, 371 
,, habit and reason, 312 
,, Sublimation of the maternal, 297, 298 
,, The acquisitive, 73- 
,, The acquisitive, ami the miser, 73 
,, The co-ordinating, 29 j 
,, The creative, 554 
,, The herd, 431 
,, The ma.ternal, 2S6, 287 
,, The social, 102, 103 
,, The social, in animals and humans, 
286, 2S7 

instinctive reaction and af-sociation of 
ideas, 296 

,, trends, Secondary, 299 
Instincts, Disappointinent of, leads U> 
repression, 321. 322 
„ General, versus fixed, 2S7, 28S 
,, influence man's actions, 312 
,, of infants, 2-S7 
Irii^ilect as affected by age, 386 
Intellectuals who have reached old 
387. 388 

Intelligence, High, is it essential? 195 
,, insufliciont without action, 461 
Measuring of, 20.4, 205 
,, Mistakes in estimating of, 19 ■> 

,, Nature of general, 549 
,, of average man undervalued, 32 
„ quotient, Significance of, 205 
,, test, An example of, 419, 462 
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Intolerance leads to persecution, 13 
Introspection and contemplation, 4O0 
„ Dangers of, 44 
Introvert, Description of the, 463 
Inventor, Qualities required by the, 551 


J 

James, William, on truth, 34 
Jealousy amongst the family, 165 
Jeans, Sir James, 14 
Johnson, Dr., on materialism, 410 
Jung and Freud, their help with shell- 
shock, 324 


K 

Keller, Helen, example of mind conquer- 
ing physical defects, 31 
,, as authoress, 541 

Kelvin, Lord, and mechanical conception 
of universe, 15 

Kindergarten, Educational work of, 98, 99 
Kleptomania, 24 

Kleptomaniac, Description of the, 24 
“ Know thyself,” 79 
Knowledge of self necessary, 14 
,, The use of, 560, 561 
,, The value of, 559, 560 


L 

i^ane. Sir William Arbuthnot, ami theories 
of self-poisoning, 403 
Leader and the time factor, 279 
„ as business man, 255 
„ as craftsman, 252 
„ as modern dictator, 255 

,, as pioneer, 254 

„ as practical man, 271, 272 

,, as scientist, 252 * 

„ born not made, 252 
„ Egoism of, 259 
„ Emotional equipment of, 257 
„ IMcJoy meanings of, 252 
,, Method of judgment of a famous, 275 
,, must have good judgment, 271 
,, Originality and resource of, 261 
,, Religious, 252 
,, The demagogue, 252, 254 
,, The temporary, 282 
Leaders and followers, no definite division, 
252 

,, and mass psychology, 264 
,, Bad health of some, 266 
,, Five representative, 256, 257 
,, Local, 254 

„ Various types of. 252, 253, 254, 255 
ivoadership and diet, 253 
„ and public speaking ability, 263 
„ and taking initiative, 276 
„ and tlie written word, 264 
,, as art and science, 2S0 
,, derived from inferiority feeling, 260 
,, Inspiring thoughts on. 573, 574 
„ needs will and determination, 265 
„ Physical requirements for, 266, 267 
„ Preparation for, 269 
„ requires ability for quick judgment, 

275 


Leadership requires foresight, 264, 265 
,, Schools for, 281, 282 
,, Summary of qualities for, 280, 281 
,, Test questions on, 2O9 
,, Three ^ pre-eminent abilities of, 273 
,, what is its motive power? 275 
,, Will-power towards, 277 
,, Your personal formula for, 270 
Learning about ourselves, 50 
„ continuous through iilt!, 132 
,, easier for adults than children, 13*: 
Leisure and career, 1S9 
,, Education during, 190 
,, some sacrifice necessary, Si 
,, The use of, 355 

L'Encloa, Ninon de, most famous of ofil 
women, 394 

Leptosomes, Description of, 509, 510 
Life, Abnormalities of everyday, 315, 517 
,, Acceptance of, 33 
,, Adventure's place in modem, 531, 

532 

,, A goal in, 38 
,, Ambition’s place in, 229, 230 
,, an adventure as long as we live, 117 
,, and sex, 28 
,, and your career, 178 
,, Attitudes towards, 13 
,, "begins at forty,” 124 
,, can be strangled by organisation, 270 
,, Chances for a long, 3S2, 383 
Change of, 121 

,, conditioned by thought processes, 55 
,, Everyday, and the unconscious, 322 
,, Examples of adventure in modern, 

532 

,, Expectancy of, increased, 384 
,, Faith a key -word of, 74 
,, Finding the balance in, 8u 
,, Four sources of knowledge about, 13 
Great adventure of, 11 
,, Habits of daily, 313 
has a purpose, 41S 

,, How to attain special iKalian in, 55 
,, implies growth, 77 
,, Importance of definite aim in, 423 
,, In essence, is purpose, 410 
,, Influence of personal relationships 
on, 60 

„ Inspiring thoughts on the meaning 
of, 563, 566 

involves continuous state of leam- 
iug, 132 

,, is an adventure, 45 
,, is change, 24S 
,, is continuous, 384, 560 
,, is creative, 534 
,, its meaning, in self-analysis, 43 
,, lived fully at maturity, 117 
Main purpose in, 426, 427 
making it worth while, 523 
Meaning of, 10, ii 
,, Mystery of, 10 

,, need not lose savour in old age, 543 
„ often irrational, 57 
,, one and indivisible, 330 
„ Ordinary man's view of, ii 
„ Outlook on, infiuenc'jd by personal 
appearance, 497 

„ Philosophy of, necessary, 410 
,, Prime of, iiS, 119, 120 
„ Psychology as guide to, 22 
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Life, Kight attitude to, 56, 57 
,, Science cannot tell origin of, 10 
,, Search for elixir of, 401 
,, Significance of, in universal scheme, 

IT. T2, 13 

,, Successes and failures of, 12 
,, the great adventure, 71, 13S 
,, the greatest adventure of all, 529 
,, The ‘'rneai of," 65 
,, The safe pathway of, 70 
„ The Venerable Bede on, 10 
,, Three departments of, 238 
,, Time the essence of, 65 
,, Two main trends of human, T04, 105 
,, Understanding the purpose of, ii 
,, Uncscapable influences on, 56 
„ Variety the spice of, 65 
,, What is the purpose of? ii, 12, 38 
,, Without it there cannot be growth, 
77 

,, Work no longer an int<‘gral part of, 
17S 

„ Working, not separable from rest of, 
177 

Lincoln as a leader, 256 
“Line of least resistance," 70 
Live adventurously, 233 
riving, Basis of wise, 127 
,, Beginning a design for, 113 
„ Courage of, 536 
„ for a purpose, 53 
„ greatest of all arts, 127 
„ Principles of healthy, 383 
„ Science of, ii 
„ unreflectively, 34 
Loneliness, Case history of, 87 
Longevity, Examples of, 387, 38S, 38^;, 390 
,, Experiments in obtaining, 401, 402, 
4Q3 

,, Female record for, 394 
,, Influence of diet on, 406 
„ more frequent in w'omen, 393 
T.ove and sexuality, 112 
,, does it exist in the Universe? 420 
,, God is, 4^-8 
„ in early childhood, no 
„ involves self-sacrifice, 453, 454 > 
of power, 39 

,, of power derived from unhappy 
childhood, 166 
,, Platonic, 19 
Luck, Belief in, 10 
Lucky, How to be, 249, 250 
Lungs, Construction of the, 476 
Lying by children, 155 
„ to children, 154, 157 

M 

Maladjustment, Some reussons for, 1S8 
Man and his “ideals," iS, 19 
,, as a clothed animal, .50?, 509 
„ as cemre of his universe, 12 
„ as spiritual being, 17 
,, av/arc of hluiself, ii 
,, Belief in liimsclf necessary to, Si 
,, Best period for reproduction of, 120 
„ essentially the same In all countries, 
89 

„ greater than Nature'?) forces, 421 
„ bis nal-jiral make-up, aji 
„ influence of the ordinary, 32 


Man, Intelligence of the average, under- 
valued, 32 

.* not a machine, 471 
,, product of inheritance and environ- 
ment, 342 

,, Psychological types of, 463 
,, question of his significance, 12 
,, Three valuations of, 36 
,, What is significance of, in universal 
scheme? 13 

Marriage, Some causes of failure of, T09 
,, Some factom influencing, T09 
,, support against internal conflict, 337 
Mary, “ Bloody “ Queen, example ' of 
mental trouble affecting body, 30 
jMasaryk's life “a fairy tale," 388, 389 
Masturbation, Case history of, 111,112 
i ,, its causes and effects, no, in, X12 
Materialism of nineteenth century, 15 
Maternal instinct, 286, 2S7 
,, instinct, Sublimation of, 297, 208 
Maturing periods of various bodily parts, 
1x8. 119 

„ rather tlian maturity, 118 
; Maturity and healthy sex-life, 109 
,, and need for moderation, 127, 128 
„ and " too old at forty “ fear, 124 
,, and working capacity, 125 
,, a time for learning, 132 
,, Bodily steps towards, nS 
,, i)isenses of, 122, 123 
,, Employment problems of, 124 
,, Essentials for a happy, 117 
,, Glory of, it6 

,, How to extend period of, 117 
,, influenced by childhood, 116 
,, Mental and sexual steps towards, 119 
,, Period of, indefinite, 126 
,, Problems of, 124 

iMedical examination wise in middle age, 
128 

M-^ditation, Value of, 131 
^ Memory and meditation, 130 
I" „ Training of, 131 

Mental adventure, Fields for, 550, 531 
' ,, adventure, Illustriition of, 549, 530 

1 ,, adventure. Thrill of, 549, 550 

and physical health inseparable, 

470 

,, capacity increa-se-s between tliirty- 
five and fifty years, T19 
,, force, not identical with mental 
ability, 25S 

„ health and moral action, 449 

„ health, characterized by harmony, 

294 

,, health, Ideal of conduct necessary 
to, 228 

,, health, Power of, over body, 416 
,, power, trained v. untrained, 50 
,, troubles, Efl'ects on body of, 30 
MetchniicofC’s experiments on longevity, 
401, 402 

Method, Coleridge on importance of, 65 
Methuselalis, Examples of modem, 386, 
3S7 

Middle age, see Maturity 
Mind, Adventures oi the, 548 

afiecting body, Examples of, 415 
,, and body, Adventure is of, 530, 531 
„ and body. Examples of interaction 
of, 29 
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Mind and body, Interaction of. 29 
„ and body interwoven, 536, 559, 560 
„ and body, mind is " senior partner," 
34 

,, and body, two aspects of one thing, 
284 

„ controlling body. Examples of, 416 
,, Effect of, on body, 22 
„ Inherent tendencies in, 284 
„ its pre-eminence, 415 
„ not a by-product of the body, 414 
„ preparing it for adventure, 548, 549 
„ relationship to body, 413, 414 
„ The, its material basis, 84 
,, Unconscious, and repressions, 319, 
320 

,, Unconscious, see Unconscious mind 
Moderation and beauty in old age, 383 
,, True meaning of, 127 
Modem Methuselahs, Zaro Agha, 387 
,, Methuselahs, Herbert Jenkins, 386 
,, Methuselahs, " Old Parr," 387 
Moral education, through early play, 103 
„ ideal, The great, 443 
„ struggle. The, 437 
„ traditions, Varying, 448 
„ worth traditionally connected with 
appearance, 504, 505 
Motherhood, Pride of, 141 
Mother, Influence of, on child, 91 
,, love. Absence of, in childhood, 92, 93 
„ The efficient, 145 
,, The modem, 145 
,, The self-sacrificing, 143 
Muscles and their work, 473 
,, Effect of emotions on, 307 
„ half weight of body, 473 
„ The three most important, 486 
„ Voluntary and involuntary, 473 
Muscular energy, how it is produced, 474 
„ relaxation, 308, 309 
Mystery of beginnings and endings, 44, 45 

N 

Naidu, Mrs. Sarojini, and Indian National- 
ism, 395» 396 
Nail biting, 164, 16S 

Nervous breakdown in childhood, 103, 106 
„ symptoms and the unconscious, 326 
„ symptoms, Meaning of, 326 
Neurosis, Definition of, 433 
Neurotic characterized by indecision, 302 
Nordic type of beauty, 504 
Nose breathing important, 476 
Nudity and health, 507 
Nutrition and physique influence choice 
of career, 185 

O 

Obesity, Psychological effects of, 511, 512 
Objective world of scientist, 14 
Occupation, Change of, in later life, 407, 
408 

,, Official classification of, 209, 210 
Old age, A graceful and vigorous, 382 
„ age, Actors who have reached an, 392 
„ age and mental ability, 386 
„ age and principles of healthy living, 

383 , . 

„ age and rejuvenation, 401, 402, 403 


Old age as affected by occupation, 387, 
388, 389, 390, 391, 392 
,, age, causes in dispute, 384 
,, age, Causes of, 384, 385 
,, age, Chaucer on, 399 
,, age, Cicero's essay on, 39S 
,, age, Clothing during, 406 
„ age, Classical records of, 397 
„ age, Composers who have reached 
an, 392 

,, age. Diet during, 406 
,, age. Diseases of, 122 
,, age, Effect of climate on, 386 
,, age, effect of diet on, An examine 
of, 404 

,, age. Effect of heredity on, 386 
,, age, Effect of occupation on, 386 
,, age, Examples of change of work 
during, 407, 408 

„ age, Examples of good work during, 
408 

,, age, Exercise during, 406 
„ age, Glandular changes in, 403 
,, age in literature, 397, 398, 399 
,, age, Inspiring thoughts on, 578, 579 
,, age, Intellectuals who have reached 
an, 387, 388 

„ age in women, 393, 394 395, 396, 397 
„ age, Medical aspects of, 404, 405 
,, age, Oliver Wendell Holmes on, 399 
„ age. Postponement of, 384, 385 
„ age. Queen Victoria as example of 
vigorous, 393 

,, age, Relation of sexual glands to, 385 
„ age, Respect for, and Eastern 
attitude, 399, 400 

,, age, Scientists who have reached an, 
390, 391 

,, age, Socrates on the body in, 381 
„ age, Some customs regarding, 400 
,, age. Some opinions of doctors and 
scientists on, 403 

„ age. Statesmen who have reached 
an, 388, 389 

„ age. The classical view of, 398 
„ age the time to learn, 407 
„ age. Value of hobbies in, 407 
„ age, Warriors who have reached an, 
393 

,, age, when does it start? 384 
„ age, Workers for a cause who have 
reached an, 389 

,, age, Writers who have reached an, 
390, 391, 392 

,, age, w^rong approach to, 381 
„ woman of science, Marie Curie, the, ’ 
396 

„ woman, Ninon de L'Enclos, most 
famous, 394 

Older people do best \vork of world, 125 

Opposition, The problem of, 97 

Optimism, Nobility of, 10 

Originality and resource of leader type, 
261 

Orphans emphasize parental role, 94 » 

„ Problems of, 166 

Oxygen, the distribution and functions in 
the body, 483 

P 

" Padre Orphei^ of fourteenth century, 
183 
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Parental quarrels and conflicts, 173 
Parenthood, Growing pains of, 14-6 
,, Inspiring thoughts on, 569, 570 
Parents' attitude to children's careers, 198 
,, behaviour, Efiects of, on children, 

173 

,, behaviour influences children, 92, 
03 , 

,, role diflcrent in dilCeront countries, 

So 

I\ir(*nts, Advice on environraent to, 357 
,, Duty of, 33S, 339 
,, Fears of, affect child, iSS 
,, must obey own rules, 160 
,, Over-anxiety of, 93 
,, Over-dex'otion of, 93 
,, Dole of, qi 

,, step-, Difficulties of, 174, 175 
,, Types of, 142 

Patriotism and personal oggifssion, 341 
Pe.irson, Sir Arilinr, ovoie'diTU: obstacle of 
bliniku'ss, 541 
People, Two types of, 540 
Peril etion. Aiming at, 441 
,, Definition of, 440 
,, in details, An example of, 441 
,, Selfisb seeking of, 441 
,, the great moral ideal, 443 
,, The search for, 439 
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Psycho-analyst's findings, Importance of, 
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,, puritv not proved by physical 
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Reading, Best method of, 130 
,, Importance of, 129 
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,, First recognition of, 105 
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,, A new meaning of, 325 
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,, Reasons for, 319 
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Rest and importance of a hobby, 522 
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„ Exercise is part of, 518 
, Insjjiring thoughts on, 5S7, 38S, 589 
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,, Two kinds of, 518 
„ When work is, 51S 
,, why we need it, 518 
Restlessness, Some causes of, 97, 98 
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Sacrifice, Example of, 72 
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Saxe, J. G., on practical v/isdom, 33 
Scaijegoat, Psychological role of, 328, 329 
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School difficulties and delinquency, 3O2 
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,, Interpretation of, 17 
Scientist as leader, 252 
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Scott, Sir Walter, advice to a voung man, 

67 

Security feeling derived from parental 
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Self-analysis, Difficulty of, 43 
,, Method of, 43 
,, l^^ecessity of, 42 
Self-assertion, not self-realization, 56 
,, of the child, 105 
Self-confidence in childhocnl, 107 
Self-consciousness in adolescence, 136 
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,, Definition of, 287 
,, Implication of, 301 
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Self, Definition of. 60 
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„ Value of, 42 
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Self-mastery, Inspiring thoughts on, 574, 
575 

Self-poisoning, Theories relating to, 402, 

403 

Self-preservation and race preservation, 
290 

Self-questioning, Use of, and examples, 
419, 420 

Self-realization, Definition of, 38 
,, includes subordination of self, 56 
,, its implications, 50 
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Shyness, Case history of, 26, 27 
Sincerity, Importance of, 133 
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,, Best posture for, 521 
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„ Object of, 522 
„ Physical conditions for, 521 
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Specialization, Best method of, 64, 65 
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500, 501 
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Stimulus, The need for, 70 
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,, through hobbies, 524, 525 
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gained through hobbies, 525 
„ Technique of, 250, 251 
Suicide, Case history of attempted, 27 
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Talents, Parable of the, 221 
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brush, 472 
,, Structure of, 472 

Temperance, Aristotle’s conception of, 20 
Temperature, Control of, 475 
Thinking allects body, 413 
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„ Experiments in, 131 
Thought and action, 460, 461, 462, 403 
„ Feeling as an aid to, 465, 466 
„ in relation to feeling, 464 
„ its influence on the world, 78 
„ The three phases of, 461 
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To5^s, Value of, t6i, 162 
Truth, Inspiring thoughts on the seurch 
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„ William James on, 34 
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„ fears and difficulty of decision, 33^ 
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„ Influences of, on personality, 36 
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ViTtira of circumstances, No need to feel 
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War, its roots in the unconscious, 341. 
Warriors 'vvlio have re^aclu'd an old age, 393 
W'ashing, its symlx>iicai significance, 331 
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Wells, H. G., on death, 409 
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,, Mystery of the unconscious. 278 
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Wisdom, Practical, 33, 34 
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the paradox of, 74 
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